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THE CATHARI AND ANABATICON ESAL®, 


ARLY in the present century, the late Dr. Lawrence (then Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, and afterwards Archbishop of Cashel) 
purchased a manuscript in the Aéthiopic or Abyssinian language, 
which the bookseller who sold it had accidentally picked up at an 
auction. It proved to be a translation of that apocryphal book called 
the Anabaticon or Ascension of the Prophet Isaiah, which was known 
to several of the ancients. In the Apostolical Constitutions, Origen, 
E.piphanius, and St. Jerome, it is expressly spoken of ; and Epiphanius 
relates, that it was relied upon by the heretics called Archontici and 
Hieracite. And the passage of Tertullian,* “ his patientie viribus 
secatur Esaias et de Domino non tacet,” is reasonably supposed by Dr. 
Lawrence to refer to a part of its contents. If, however, the words of 
Origen to Africanus must be construed to imply, that it was composed 
before the Epistle to the Hebrews, and referred to in cap. xi. v. 37, 
Origen’s reasoning to that effect must be pronounced worthless ; for it 
only goes to shew, that the tradition of Isaiah being divided by a saw 
was in existence among the Jews anterior to their receiving that 
epistle. The contrary fact is certain enough. Tor its editor has 
proved, by reasonings equally ingenious and convincing, that this book 
was composed after+ the 9th of “June, A.D. GS, and before the 7th or 
Sth of May, a.p. 69. 

The Greek original, from which the Aéthiopian copy appears (by 
some indications) to have been translated, isnot extant. Indeed, from 
the close of the fourth or commencement of the fifth century, (when 
Jerome made mention of it,) down to the recent and casual discov ery 
of it in its Aéthiopian garb, the work appears to have been entirely 
lost sight of in the church, and its former existence only known to the 
learned from the allusions of the early Fathers. It was described by 
Dr. Lawrence in his title paget as opusculum pseude pigraphum multis 
abhine seculis, ut videtur, de sperditum. The vast learning of Fabri- 


* De Patientia, c. 14, vol. iv. p. 99. Semler. 
t That is to say, after the death of Nero, bet less than 332 days after that event. 
t Oxoniw. Typis Academicis, 1819. 
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cius could find no fresh vestige of it, but the title Heaiov épdcewe in a 
manuscript* enumeration of Apoe ry pha at Paris. 

It did not, however, fall into such complete neglect among heretics 
as it had done among churchmen; and was both preserved and reco- 
guised by those Paulician sects ries, emanated from the old Manichees 
and Gnostics, who so largely infested both the east and west of Europe 
in the middle ages, They were known (indifferently, as it seems) by 
the titles of Cathari, Patareni, and Publicani ; for though they split into 
several diversities of opinion, marked by certain diversities of appella- 
tion, those appear to have been nomina generalia. But the celebrated 
events of the crusade of Languedoc has caused them to be better 
known by the vulgar and trivial name of Albigenses, or people of 
Alby in Languedoc. The Ascension of Isaiah was preserved among 
the heretics of that leaven somewhere about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. But the work in which that curious fact appears is one of 
much rarity in the libraries of England, which was not printed until 
seven years after the death of labricius, and had very likely never 
attracted the particular notice of Dr. Lawrence—viz., the five books 


Adversus Catharos et Valdenses, by the Dominicant Moneta of 


Cremona. 


‘That error is multifarious, and the more so as it is grosser, the his- 
tory of the Lombard Cathari confirmed. ‘They were at that time not 
only of various minds on points of opinion, but, except in their in- 
curable folly and perversity, were so changeful, that the historian who 

one year described their creeds might find his description inapplicable 
some years after. The passage about to be extracted affords a remark- 
able instance of this. ‘The Albanensest or Cathari of Albania, (sub- 
divided again into two sects, those of Balasinanza§ and Johannes de 
Lugio,) with whom those of Languedoc are supposed to have agreed 
in the main point, were pure Dualists, and held with the Magi and 
Manichees two First Causes or Principles, the Good and the Evil. 
But those of Concorrezo and Bagnola (though divided on some 
matters) professed, after a fashion, to maintain a single First Cause 
only ; for they maintained that God first created the four elements, and 
then the devil made out of them the world, and all things in it. ‘These 
variations had sprung up between the years 1200 and 1230, at the 
former of which times, as we are assured by their ex-bishop Rainero 
Sacconi, they were all united in the doctrine afterwards retained by the 
Albanenses. The sole object in here mentioning these distinctions, 
equally frivolous and wayward, is to render more intelligible the 
ensuing extract. For all those|| who avowed their dualism rejected as 
the immediate work and composition of the Evil Principle the I*ive 


* Codex Regius Paris, 1789, teste Cotelerio, ap. Fabr. Cod. Pseudepigr. Vet. 

Test. p. 1098 
t Edidit atque illustravit T. A. Ricchinius. Roma. 1743. 

} Albania was an important province of the then flourishing Esclavon kingdom of 
Rascia. It is impossible to believe, with Ricchini, that Albanenses was synonymous 
with Albigenses, or men of Albiga. But the Esclavon congregations agreed in doc- 
trine with the Albanenses of Lombardy. 

$ Otherwise Gelesmanza or Belezmanza, and Johannes de Lugduno. 
| Moneta, Z. 1, ¢, 1. 
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Books of Moses, and the historical Books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Kings, and Chronicles, but they received the Psalms, the Five Books* 
of Solomon, and The Sixtee n Prophets ; , to which some of them added 


Job, and thet whole of Esdras. But those Cathari who affected to 


admit but one Principle, thought fit to condemn the writings of the 
prophets, together with the law, as being likewise from the devil; not, 
however, without the most puerile diversity of sentiments concerning 
the prophets themselves. 


“ The Cathari (says Father Moneta) differ concerning the prophets, as I 
said in the commencement of this work. For they who hold the Two Prin- 
ciples maintain that they were good. But they who hold only One Principle 
judge them to be evil; and as they say that the devil gave the Old Testament, 
so they say that he sent the prophets. They further maintain them to have 
been sometimes compelled by the Holy Spirit to prophesy of Christ, as also 
they believe Moses to have done ; nor do they think that they then understood 
what they were saying. But they think that they spoke by ‘the malign spirit, 
when they spoke of wars, pestilences, and the captivities of the people. 

“ But some of them [of the Cathari of One Principle] believe them [the 
prophets] to be the persons of whom Matthew, xxvil. v. 52, says, Many bodies 
of the saints which slept arose ; thinking that, because of some good things they 
had said of Christ, they had arisen with Christ, and again been made men, 
and received imposition of hands from the apostles, with whom (as they say) 
they afterwards conversed, and were saved. They understand the same con- 
cerning Abel, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and some others, of whom they 
believe the apostle to speak in 1 Cor, xv.v. 6, After that he was seen of above 


jive hundred brethren at once. But that belief of their’s is convicted of false- 


hood, because it is not testified by the Law and the Prophets, as hath before 
been said. 

“They who hold the Two Principles now say (dicunt] that the prophets were 
good, but some time ago they used to condemn (aliquando damnabant) all of 
them$ except Isaiah, to whom they ascribe a certain little book, wherein it is 
written, that the spirit of Isaiah, rapt from his body, was led up to the seventh 
heaven, i in which he saw and heard certain arcana, on which they vehemently 
rely. Far be it, however, that that book was ever Isaiah’s! But, their sins 
requiring it, they attend to that book, as they do to other spirits of errour.’ 
Lib. ii. chap. 10, sec. 4. 


It can scarcely be determined from these words that Father Moneta 
had ever seen the book in question. lor he may have heard concern- 
ing it from his collaborator, the Catharan ex-bishop Saecconi, or have 
seen accounts of it in the writings of ‘Tetricus|| or some other Catharan 


author. But they sufficiently evince that it was then extant in Italy. 


* This phrase included Siracides and Wisdom. 

+t That comprises Nehemiah and Esther, besides the apocryphal books. The 
latter, by being prophecies, obtained admission for the rest of Esdras. 

t To what this sentence refers, what it means, and whether it came thus from the 
pen of Moneta, is all hard to say. 

§ They could not consistently receive this book, and reject the genuine Isaiah, 
for the latter is recognised by the former in cap, iv. 20. But they were incon- 
sistent so long as they rejected Amos, Micah, Joel, Nahum, Jonah, Obadiah, 
Habbakuk, Haggai, Zephaniah, Sechertan, Malachi, Joseph the Just, and Daniel, 
whose inspiration is declared ibid. 22. Jeremiah, Fzekiel, and Hoshes. do not 


appear init. Joseph the Just must mean the apocryphal Mpocevyn ‘wong, repeatedly 
cited by Origen, and still extant in the —_ century. 
i Or Thetricus, probably Dieterich, . Moneta, p. 61, A. 71, A. 79, B. Also 


Desiderius Heresiarcha, cit. p. 248, rt 
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}2.4 THE CATUARI AND ANABATICON ESALE. 


Whether the copies of it were in Latin, or in the vulgar Italian idiom, 
does not appear; but they were probably translated into one or the 
other from Greek copies preserved in the Bulgarian* and Sclavic 
churches of the Paulicians. 

It would seem, from the statements above extracted, that the value 
attached to this production was the sole cause for any portion of the 
genuine prophecies being received by any portion of the Cathari. 
The mad opinion of those Catharans who received the prophecies, that 
they were all composed in heaven, may perhaps be in like manner 
referred back to this apocryphal book; for, as they received the 
cavonical book of Isaiah first, and subsequently the other prophecies, 
merely in deference to this unearthly volume, so they pretended that 
those in like manner were composed seven spheres above this devil- 
built world. We may judge what value the Dualist Cathari attached 
to this apocryphum, and how free from exaggeration is Father 
Moneta’s statement of their reliance upon it, when we remember that 
in Isaiah it was written, “1 form the light, and create darkness; I 
make peace, and create evil; I the Lord do all these things: and 
that they received even that prophecy in preference to giving up the 
other. 
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* The two Eastern Churches of Cathari, to whose dogma Father Moneta appeals, 
are those of the Bulgari and the Sclavi. Sacconi says, that the churches of Bulgaria 
and Dugranicia were the two from which all others derived their origin. But in 
Martene’s edition we find enumerated those of Sclavonia, of Philadelphia and the 
Greeks, of Bulgaria, and Dugunthia or Dugunithia. Mr. Maitland explained 
Dugranicia quasi Dobronicha, the Sclavie name for Ragusa.— Facts and Documents, 
p-428,n, [| Dubrovnik, from dubrava, Sclavie for wood. Orbino, Regno degli Slavi, 
p. 216.) But that does not suit equally well with the readings Dugunthia and 
Dugunithia, I observe that Cattaro, an important place in those parts, and formerly 
in Albania, used to be called Degurto, from the river Gurdich. But that does not 
serve much better. And the whole topic of Patarenism in its headquarter, Bulgaria 
and the countries immediately connected therewith, remains to be illustrated here- 
after, and probably by another generation. The Sclavi, and the Lombard Alban- 
enses, agreed in minute points of doctrine, ‘*Sclavi et qui duo ponunt principia,” 
which words are Moneta's perpetual periphrasis for the Albanenses.—See Mon. 3, 
c. 2, p. 233. Perhaps (after all) the Dugranician or Dugunithian mother church 
was that of Albania, then a free and Christian province of Rascia. For we know 
that the Albanenses held the primitive, and once universal, gnosis of the Cathari. 

Orbino furnishes some scraps of information worth gleaning up. He tells us (on the 
authority of one Pietro Livio of Verona) a tale, that the Patarini were a sect named 
trom one Paterno, a Roman. [This is void of probability ; but that he should keep 
the second A, while thus deriving the word, is strong evidence for that spelling. ] 
The sect, being expelled from Italy, passed by way of Friuli into Bosnia. Some of 
them staid in that province ; but the rest proceeded towards the Danube, and settled 
near Nicopoli, which is a city of Bulgaria, upon that river, and called themselves the 
Paviichiani., [ From this ignorant tale we may probably collect thus much, that the 
Bulgarian Primacy was seated at Nicopoli.| ‘These Paulicians were converted to 
the true faith by Dominican Preachers in the fourteenth century. But others called 
Manicheans remained in Bosnia, where they had monasteries, of which the abbots 
were called Ded, and the priors Strovnik, as late as the year 1520.—See Orbino 
Regno Degli Slavi, p. 353, 4. As tor this distinction between VPanlicians and 
Manicheans, the case is simply this: that the old and strict designation had fallen 
into oblivion between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the generic term 
of reproach, which was vulgarly, but somewhat less accurately, applied to them, 
had entirely superseded it. In the Sclavonic spelling, Pavlichiani, we perceive a 
nearer approach to Publicani; and, consequently, a corroboration of Mr. Maitland’s 
opinion, that Publicantis a mere ec ruption of Pauliciani, 
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Their possession of the apocryphal Vision of Isaiah, and their 
* vehement reliance upon it,” give some additional importance to its 
contents; and to the question stated, but left unsolved and undis- 
cussed, by Dr. Lawrence, “ whether they are or are not in themselves 
heretical.” That eminent divine has at large pointed out its ortho- 
doxy in those respects which stand opposed to Unitarianism, and its 
explicit and most ancient ante-Nicene testimony to some mysteries of 
the catholic faith, to the rank of “the Lord God, the Lord Christ, who 
will be called in the world Jesus,” and to the trinitarian worship by 
the host of the sixth heaven, who “all invoked the First, the Father, 
and his Beloved the Christ, and the Holy Spirit, all with united 
voice.” It is undoubtedly the production of a converted Jew of the 
Hebrews. But to what he had suffered himself to be converted, is a 
point which has not been made out. For his not being an Ebionite, 
or any sort of Unitarian, is far from concluding that he was not a 
heretic. 

It is true that the idea of seven heavens or spheres, one below the 
other, is a part of the rabbinical teaching, and in itself may prove 
nothing more to the prejudice of the author than that he retained a 
Jewish mode of thinking concerning the celestial regions; analogous 
(perhaps) to the mode of speaking employed by St. Paul,* “ the third 
heaven.” But it was also a gnostical idea; and may therefore con- 
nect itself with a corrupted faith. Simon,t to whom all Gnosticism 
has been referred, taught that the intermediate space between God 
and men was occupied by the angels of the seven heavens; which 
the souls of men had to traverse by propitiation of those powers. 
The Archontici,s whose sect was formed in Palestine by the an- 
achoret Peter of Cabarbaricha, and introduced into the Lesser Ar- 
menia by one Kutactus, made use of this book, the Anabaticon 
Isai, and taught that there were seven celestial spheres, and in 
each of them a Prince or Archon; and the eighth heaven, above the 
seveu archontic spheres, was the dwelling of the Luminous Mother. 
The seventh was possessed by the Archon Sabaoth, who was tyrant 
over the inferior six. ‘The Archons were the creators of the world. 
Hieracas, an Mgyptian Gnostic, made use of this work, and therefore 
must have held its leading notions. Saturninus, Carpocrates, and the 
persons called Ophite, equally taught that the planetary heavens were 
the seat of the spiritual powers, who formed and ruled the visible 
world. As it is certain that the writer of the Vision of Isaiah had 
ceased to be a Jew in religion, and as his behaviour in fabricating it 


* 2 Cor. xii. 2. See Heb. vii. 26. 

t Vide Mosheim Inst. Majores, p. 418. ‘That historian seems to err in arguing 
(against tradition) that Simon was not the source of those heresies, because he did not 
himself continue to be a Christian at all, but arrogated to his own person all that he 
taught of a manifestation of the Divine Virtue in buman form. For the question is 
hot, whom he represented as being such manifestation, but whether or not he first 
introduced the gnostical modes of viewing it. It was natural, that personal pre- 
tensions so slender as his should soon fall into contempt; but that doctrines so well 
suited to the prepossessions of many should propagate themselves, in connexion with 
the Person whose pretensions could not be rejected. 

¢ Epipbanins adv. Her. Z. 1, p. 291. 
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at all exposes his character and motives to suspicion, it is by no means 
clear that his use of the theory of the seven heavens was innocent, and 
not heretical in its intention. Our estimate of that question must be 
guided by an examination of the matters which we find here revealed 
to Isaiah, concerning Christ, the heavens, and the world. 

Isaiah was discoursing with King Hezekiah, when the voice of the 
Holy Ghost called him; and he fell into a trance with his eyes open, 
yet he saw not those about him; for he saw a vision, and the angel 
who shewed it him was sent from the seventh heaven, He conducted 
the soul or mind of Isaiah to the firmament, where he beheld Samael 
Satan, and his powers, engaged in violence and contention. ‘Thence 
he led him through the first, second, and third heavens; in the third 
of which, there is no longer any mention made of this world or 
its affairs, not from ignorance of it, but on account of its irksome- 
ness. [This seems to bear reference to the well known passage of 
Saint Paul.| They continued their ascension through the fourth and 
fifth heavens. And in each of these five there was a throne, and a 
glorious being seated on it. In the ether of the sixth heaven there 
was a throne; but in that heaven was no throne, because it is of the 
power of the seventh heaven. And in the eether of the seventh heaven 
was no throne.* In the seventh heaven he saw his Lord, and Adam, 
and Abel, and all the early saints, worshipping and praising him. 
And he saw the Lord changed, and made as an angel, and the angel 
who guided him bade him worship the Lord so changed, and said, 
“This is the Lord of all glory whom you beheld.” By the side of 
the Lord he saw another angel form, and his guide said, “« Worship 
him, for he is the angel of the Holy Ghost who spake by thee and the 
other saints.” Then he saw his Lord and the angel of the Holy 
Ghost worshipping God. The Christ and thet Spirit become as angels 
and worshippers when they are about to be sené upon the great message 
or mission. ‘This is orthodox imagery. 

In the sixth and seventh heavens there is no imperfection, or, as it 
is figured, no hosts on the left hand; but all are in God’s similitude of 
goodness. It is the reverse in the five lower heavens, and the firma- 
ment, where the throne-sitter has a host on his right and one on his 





* It is worth cbeuving, that our author doves not ental the distribution of his 
firmament and seven heavens. Above the air, which the worst demons possess, 
Satan holds the firmament, above which again are five heavens without ethers, and 
two heavens having certain purlieus so called, But all this may be taken two ways. 
Kither the satanic firmament is a space above the air, but sublunary, and having 
above it the seven planetary heavens or spheres; or that firmament is a space 
comprising (as in Gen. i. 14, &c.) all the visible or stellar skies, and having above it 
seven regions of a ser to us invisible. It may be argued, that the seven heavens 
are not planetary, from there being no thrones in the sixth and seventh ; whereas it 
might be supposed that the planets themselves were the thrones of their respective 
heavens. And it may be argued, that the whole stellar heaven is in the satanic fir- 
mament, from the declaration (cap. iv.) that God will destroy the angel of the sun, 
and the moon, ‘“angelum solis, et lunam,” as manifestations of Belial. But it 
remains uncertain what this writer’s economy of the heavens may have been. 

t He who is called the Holy Spirit, as God existing eternally in his pleroma, is 
called the Angel of the Holy Spirit, as sent forth on special mission, or given without 


measure to the Theanthropos or Christ. Here is no positive offence, but an im- 
proper tampering with the names of God. 
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left. This is necessary, to explain the order appointed for the descent 
of the Beloved to this world and to hell. 


‘“‘T heard the words of the highly exalted the Father of my Lord, speaking 
to my Lord, the Christ, who will hereafter be called Jesus. ‘Go,’ said he, 
‘descend through all the heavens, descend to the firmament, and the world, 
even to the angel who is in hell, but who has not yet been hurled to utter per- 
dition. Assimilate thyself to the appearance of all who are in the five 
heavens, to the form of the angels of the firmament, and carefully guarding 
thyself be assimilated even to the angels who are* in hell. Neither shall all 
the angels of the world know that thou, with me, art the Lord of the seven 
heavens and of their angels, nor shall they know that thou existest with me. 
Then, when, with a celestial voice I shall have convoked the angelic and 
splendid host of the heavens, and when | shall have enlarged the sixth heaven, 
that thou mayest judge and destroy the principalities, the angels, and the gods 
of the world, as well as the world, which belongs to them, then shalt thou 
reign. For they have uttered falsehood, and said, ‘ We exist, and besides us 
there is no God.’ Nor when from the gods of death thou shalt ascend to 
thine own place, shalt thou undergo a change in passing through the dif- 
ferent heavens, but with splendour shalt thou ascend, and sit at my right hand. 
Then, too, shall the principalities and powers worship thee.” 

Isaiah was then shewn, in a vision, the descent of the Lord to this 
world, “ Observe, that thou mayest see the change of the Lord and 
his descent.” In the sixth heaven he was not changed, and they 
glorified him. But in the fifth he was assimilated to the form of the 
angels there, and they glorified him not; and so again in the fourth. 
At the gate of the third heaven his passport was demanded by the 
watchers, “ which the Lord, as one unknown, gave to them,’’ but his 
form resembled theirs ; and it was all the same at the second heaven. 
At the first heaven he gave his passport in the form of the angels 
upon the left side of the throne. At the firmament, where the prince 
of this world (Samael Satan) dwells, he gave his passport to those on 
the left side, his form resembling theirs. Lastly, he became assimilated 
to the angels of the air, but gave them no passport, for they were 
engaged in mutual contention. . 

The next vision is of the Virgin Mary, her pregnancy, the birth of 
our Saviour, his life, death, and resurrection, and lastly, his ascension 
through the seven heavens. On his return, he was known and glori- 
fied wherever he passed ; and, in particular, “ the angels of the firma- 
ment and Satan both perceived and worshipped him ; greatly, how- 
ever, did they grieve, saying, * How has our Lord descended to us, 
and we discovered not the splendour which belongs to him, which we 
now discern,” &e. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the facts revealed in this apocryphal 
vision do not expressly set forth any of the great heretical charac- 
teristics of Gnosticism. But it is not equally clear that they can be 
with probability referred to any other principles. . | 

No principles of Dualism, or eternity of matter, or independency of 
an evil power, are asserted in it. But the Lord is commanded to 


* According to the Rabbins there are seven hells below the earth, as well as seven 
heavens above it. But Isaiah beheld no vision of the Lord's descent through the 
hells, and no further mention of it occurs, 
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disguise himself, and assume the form of all the un-celestial powers 
(viz., all those below the sixth heaven) through which he has occasion 
to pass, not excepting even the accursed powers of Samael Satan, (to 
the worst of whom, viz., those on the left hand of the Satanic throne, 
He is made similar) and deceive them by delivering false passports. 
No cause for so doing is expressed or intimated. In one passage his 
superiority is asserted, so as to insinuate, but without averring, that 
this proceeding was purely voluntary. ‘For he alone it is, to whose 
voice all the heavens and thrones respond. I therefore had power 
and was sent... . that thou mightest see the Lord of all these 
heavens and these thrones, although he shall be changed, until he 1s 
according to thy form and to thy likeness.” Still no sort of reason is 
hinted. But the obvious cause of such proceedings wherever we meet 
with them, either in real scenes of human falsehood, or in fictions dis- 
paraging the God of truth, is the inability to pass otherwise. Here it 
is the inability of the good principle to exist in the world of the evil 
principle, (or the converse,) without assimilation to the world into 
which the intrusion is made by the antagonist principle. Having 
conquered the world in the mystery of his passion and descent into 
hell, he could return openly and triumphant. But he was previously 
unable to effect a passage through the lower worlds, except by 
cunning and contrivance, The same is also implied in the grief of 
Satan, that he had not known the Lord on his descent ; a grief which 
cannot reasonably be ascribed to sentiments of love or reverence, but 
to his despair at not having stopped him. ‘ The prince of this world 
had nothing in Him ;” but he felt that he had been over-reached, and 
that he “ was judged.” 

The creation of the visible world by God is nowhere, in terms, 
denied. But it is unlikely that a creator should steal through the 
worlds of his own handy-work, by means of artifice and deception. 
We read in cap. 1, that the name of God “ has never been éransmitted 
to this world.” And if the whole volume be searched for the purpose, 
not a passage will be found which ingenuity can strain into an inti- 
mation that God did create the world or any part of it; although it 
contains many passages declaratory of his attributes and glory. 

The creation of all things visible by Samael Satan and his powers 
is, of course, nowhere affirmed. But we read that Christ (who was 
manifested that he might destroy the works of the devil) should come 
down to destroy the angels and gods of the world, “as well as the 
world, which belongs to them.” Here, the passing away of this world 
at the last day is described as a penal judgment on it, because it is 
the devil’s world. ‘Tophet is prepared for the visible world itself. 
So* also “ the voice of the Beloved shall rebuke in wrath the heaven, 
avd the dry land, the mountains, and the hills, the cities, and the 
deserts, the north, the angel of the sun, the moon, and every thing 
where Belial has been seen and manifested in this world.’’ This is 
not spoken against sin and things sinful, but against this world and 
things visible. Hill and mountain, dry land and desert, city and 


* Cap. iv. e. 18. 
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THE CATHARI AND ANABATICON ESALE. 120) 
plain, nay, the very _ of heaven are condemned, because Satan is 
manifested in them. Can the writer, who abstains from adding that 
the evil principle formed as well as rules them, be better than a cau- 
tious dissembler ? Not a phrase will be discovered at variance with 
an evil origin of the lower world. 

That Samael Satan is not a created and fallen being, does not 
appear in these visions so plainly that he who runs may read it. But 
it may be inferred by conjecture from what is there written. For 
when Isaiah, on his ascent, passed through the firmament, he there 
beheld Samael and his powers perpetrating slaughters and diabolical 
deeds, and he said to his guiding angel, “what is this contention ?” 
and he answered, “ Thus hus it been Srom the foundation of the world, 
and this slaughter will continue, until he whom thou shalt behold shall 
come and put an end to it.” But if Satan has held his present station 
and wrought his present deeds from the foundation of the world, it 
seems to follow that he and his powers have not quitted their first 
estate or renounced their orginal obedience, but were originally such 
as Isaiah saw them. 

As regards the phantastical or docetic nature of Christ’s human 
body, some observations are requisite. Seing that, on his descent 
through the heavens and the Satanic firmament, he took upon himself 
the form of their respective inmates, but was not really such as he 
pretended to be, we might suspect that “ his change, descent, and form, 
when he shall be changed into the form of a man,’ would be a mere 
continuation of the series of changes, and of the same vain and illusive 
nature. But when we consider that his six former transformations 
were (to all appearance) merely undertaken to obtain a passage for 
him, and give a currency to his passports, and that the awful mys- 
teries of his humanity seem to have conquered the world, we are led 
to conclude that something more real took place on earth than in the 
lower heavens. It appears, indeed, that he became and was man, 
But it does not necessarily follow that he was a bodily or carnal man. 
lor the ghost of Samuel was a man, and we read of “the man 
Gabriel.” And there is reason to suppose that the Christ of this 
book, though called man, was not God manifest in the flesh. For it 
is said, (ix. v. 13,) “He shall take your form, shall be reputed flesh,* 
and shall be man.” On the other hand, not a word can be found 
which evinces that he had a carnal body. 

The mysteries of the conception and nativity are copied from the 
gospe ‘Lof St. Matthew by this author, who wrote soon after the date 
of its composition. But ‘he adds to that gospel narrative, that Mary 
was entirely unconscious of her delivery, until she beheld a small 
infant lying before her. We must surely acquit the author of wishing 
to ascribe to the infant Christ a size so diminutive and dwarfish, as 
to enter upon human life unfelt and unperceived. But, in so doing, 
we may suspect him of ascribing to the infant an unreal body. After 
concluding his own statement, he subjoins the following account of 
doubts and rumours. ‘ Some said that the Virgin Mary brought 


* Et putabunt eum esse carnem. Latin Version. 
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forth two months before ; while many affirmed that she did not bring 


forth at all, that a midwife went not up to her, and that the cries of 


childbearing were not heard. [By his own shewing, no midwife 
went up, and no cries were heard.| And all were in the dark respect- 
ing him, for all knew that he was, but knew not whence he was.” 
‘or what reason all this ambiguous matter is introduced, if it be not 
to excite speculations and mistrust concerning the nativity, it is dith- 
cult to conjecture. But the doubts which he has thus chosen to 
disseminate are clearly not psilanthropical, or directed against the 
miraculous conception, but gnostical, and tending to spiritualize the 
incarnation. He maintains a conception pertectly divine and mira- 
culous, if any; but he seems to cherish no oe disinelination to the 
idea, (afterwards inculcated by Marcion,) of a descent without any 
conception, gestation, or birth, if he has not ae seally a dissembled ab- 
horrence of the virgin’s womb. Hf his behaviour in this remarkable 


chapter demonstrates nothing against him, it is offensive and full of 


suspicion, 

Therefore, upon the question, whether the author of this presump- 
tuous effusion merely proposed to embody in a Christian fiction his 
rabbinical idea of seven heavens, or whether he desired to knead up 
that theory into the heretical gnosis to which Simon Magus, Carpo- 
crates, the Archontics, the Hieracites, &c., more openly adapted it, 
we are induced by positive considerations arising out of its lan- 
guage, coupled with an absence of countervailing expressions, to 
prefer the latter opinion. Nor is that opinion lightly confirmed by 
the Cathari of the genuine Paulician credence. For why should they 
preserve this obscure production, and place reliance on it, if they 
found in it nothing to countenance their tenets? Or why should we 
refuse them credit for knowing what was of value to their cause, and 
impute to them the purchase of an useless article* at a very high price ? 
The work was, indeed, singularly well measured to fit the purposes 
of Carpoeratians, Archontics, Paulicians or Cathari, and other such. 
lor it does not exhibit their general scheme in a direct and undeniable 
form; which would have been an unskilful, and, in its issue, a less 
successtul artifice. But it ministers to heresy rather as Scripture fur- 
nishes orthodoxy, by its tendencies and the collections to be made 
theretrom, than by a creed ready made to hand, It served their pur- 
pose, as various canonical texts and passages were made to serve it; 
more effectually no doubt, yet not so palpably and rashly as, at first 
sight, to warn those minds the »y would seduce. ‘The writer, indeed, 
like all others of his age and its critical resources, wanted skill to 
assume the prophetic standing-point, and to approach the Christian 
scheme at such distance, and sketch in its figures with such indistinct- 
ness, as belonged to the character of an ancient Hebrew seeingt the 
Lord’s glory, but not nigh, and rejoicing in undefined hopes. In that 
regard, the fiction is much too glaring to stand before modern acumen. 
But in those points wherein cotemporary criticism was better pre- 
pared to grapple with it, viz., the more or less open inculeation of 


~~ — _ 


* See above, p. 124. t John, xii. 41, 
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Magian or Sabian modes of heresy, it was so guarded and toned down, 
as to obtain some acceptance, if not with fathers correctly so styled, 
at least with a learned* Montanist and with Origen. 

Viewed in this light, it would become a very curious topic. For 
it was composed in A.v. 68, 9, shortly after the three gospels, and long 
anterior to the fourth, and when several of the apostles and their lead- 
ing disciples must have been living. Yet, at the same time, it bears 
irretragable marks of not being Cerinthian. lor it distinctly records the 
virginity and miraculous conception of Mary, and the personal identity 
of Christ with Jesus ; while it is entirely silent upon that main hinge 
of Cerinthianism, and of almost every psilanthropic gnosis, the baptism 
in Jordan. Being composed immediately after the death of Nero, who, 
by reason of his persecution of Christians, is regarded as a manitesta- 
tiont of Belial, and his death as the close of Belial’s reign and imme- 
diate harbinger of Christ’s advent and reign, it may be conjectured 
that it was the work of a Roman Jew. For the persecution of Nero 
arose out of the conflagration which ravaged Rome in his reign, and 


its violence is supposed to have been principally felt in’ the capital of 


the empire. 


ON THE PRESENT DISSENSIONS IN TILE SCOTTISH KIRK. 
NO. Ill. 

WiTHIN the last few weeks an accredited organ of the non-intrusion 
party in the kirk of Scotland¢ has openly avowed that the principles 
for which the kirk is at present contending, in her attempt to evade 
the conditions on which, at the epoch of the revolution, she was taken 
into alliance with the state, and, while so attempting, in her setting at 
defiance the decisions of the supreme civil courts of the country on 
points in which the civil rights of patrons and presentees are un- 
doubtedly and essentially involved, are “ the principles for which ¢ 

Hildebrand was imprisoned, and for which an A’ Becket died !” This 
is a very remarkable declaration, as issuing from a religious body, 
whose peculiar and never expiring boast, for nearly three centuries, 
has been that from the principles of a Hildebrand and an A’Becket, 
and from everything which savours, even in the slightest degree, of a 
lraternization with the doctrine, the discipline, the sentiments, the 
feelings, or whatever can possibly be regarded as an appanage of, « 

as being connected in any way with, the “Scarlet Lady of Rome,’ 
they, of all the religious bodies catholic or un-catholic into which 
Christendom is divided, are the most remotely and the most uncom- 


* The Liber de Patientia seems to have been written after its author's deplorable 


fall. 
t ‘‘ In the form of a man, an impious monarch, the murderer of his mother, in 
the form of him, the sovereign of the world.”—cap. iv. It is impossible not to 


recognise here the origin of the disgracefully absurd notion, that Nero is Antichrist. 
The three years, seven months, and twenty-seven days, counted from the commence- 
ment of Nero's persecution to his death, are quasi three years and a half, the famous 
time of Antichrist. 


t The Aberdecn Banner newspaper. 
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promisingly removed. And to what is this change to be attributed 
which has so suddenly come over the spirit of the kirk’s dream ? 
lor this change there is but one satisfactory—as, indeed, it Is a 


very apparent—reason which can be assigned. ‘The majority of 


kirk ministers, and kirk elders, having never abandoned the compa- 
ratively low ground of non-intrusion, and having boldly, in their last 
General Assembly, declared war-—-war “even to the knife” —against 
the monster patronage itself{—that is, having announced that they will 
not now be satisfied with a mere veto, applied by the male communi- 
‘ants of a parish, on the appointment of a minister by the patron, but 
that henceforward they demand this appointment, in all cases, to be 
vested in the parishioners through the medium of a poplar election— 
they, like their forefathers, antecedent to the great rebellion—and 
even though a similar rebellion should, in the nineteenth century, be 
the result of the contest*—have resolved to strengthen themselves, 
aud, if possible, to advance their cause, by allying themselves with 
every human being, whether protestant or papist, who will aid them 
in their resistance of the court of session, and in their determination 
to render the statute and common law of a free country as nought 
when placed in opposition to their own despotic decrees. This is not 
speaking unadvisedly. In May last, the Scottish General Assembly, 
after deposing and suspending more ministers than had been deposed 
and suspended for a century before—after receiving one deputation 
from the presbyterians of the north of Ireland, and another from the 
Snglish independents—atter congratulating the latter that although 
«the spirit of Laud” had again revived in the land, the spirit which 
crushed Laud” was yet at ‘hand to act a similar part—after passing a 
law which abolishes all distinction between the established presbyterian 
ministers of Scotland and the teachers of every other class of sectaries 
in Great Britain, and which admits to the pulpits of their establish- 
ment every man who, by virtue of a black coat and a white necker- 
chief, considers himself entitled to be addressed as  reverend—closed 
their proceedings by appointing a deputation for the purpose of enter- 
ing England ; where, under the pretence of enlightening the English 
people on the subject of their own affairs, they, in reality, are stir- 
ring up, south of the Tweed, a bitter feeling of hatred to patronage 
aud the aristocracy, and, by humouring for a time the prejudices, the 
passions, and the worldly interests of all political and (so called ) 
religious factions in church or state, are to contend lustily for “the 
principles for which,” as they, at present, find it convenient to assert, 
‘Ca Hildebrand was imprisoned, and an A’Becket died.” 
In addition to the declaration just noticed, there is another thing 
connected with the present uproar in the kirk, which is well 


Independent of other sources of information to which he might be referred— 
chiefly in the speeches of those leaders of the non-intrusion party in Scotland whom 
it is but too much the fashion of their opponents to compliment as “excellent and 
pious men’ —the reader will find a plain and distinet threat of this kind in the letter 
addressed, some time ago, by Dr. Candlish, the presbyterian minister of St. George's, 
Edinburgh, to the Marquis of Normanby. 
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worthy the attention of all Englishmen; more especially of such 
among them as imagine that the prince iples, whatever they may 
be, for which the dominant party in that kirk are displaying them- 
selves as so earnestly zealous, are principles which, to a certain ex- 
tent, assimilate with those which have of late years been revived, and 
which are in the course of laying so firm a hold on the sympathies 
and affections of the English people. It is the similarity which 
exists between the means ‘whic h are adopted by their authors for 
their propagation, to the intended detriment of the K/nglish church 
and nation, and the means which were adopted—havi ing the same 
object in view—by the Scottish covenanters of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, prev ious to their well- planned riots in Kdinburgh, 
their overthrow of episcopacy and proscription of the Scottish bishops 
in the Glasgow Assembly of 1638, and their subsequent successful 
insurrection agaiust the crown and the constituted authorities of the 
kingdom. <A very scarce but valuable work, entitled “ Memoirs of 
Henry Guthry, late Bishop of Dunkel,”* furnishes ample evidence 
of this similarity, ‘The following is an extract :— 

“‘And withal, their adversaries,—that is, the non-intrusionists and anti- 
patronage men of Charles the First’s days,—had for a long time entertained at 
London one Mr. Eleazer Borthwick, (a man well travelled, and fit for such 
work,) transacting with nonconformisls there, to have thoughts of attempting 
something for reformation in THAT church, how soon the work should begin 
here (in Scotland). The said Mr. Borthwick returned in February 1637, and 
made them an account of his success, which being to their mind, pip MucH 
ENCOURAGE THEM. They had also correspondence with the Scottish ministers in 
the north of Ireland, for making some stickling THERE, wherein they were not 
deficient, and so at le ‘ngth (knowing what was upon the wheel here) they 
waxed so tumultuous against the order of that church (of Ireland) as nak 
their bishops to turn them out; whereupon they came over to Scotland with 
a great noise of the persecution they had met with, and were looked upon by 
their friends here as so many martyrs, so that care was taken for their.shelter 
and subsistence in the West, until the revolution which ensued, that places 
were emptied for them.” 

Is it matter of mere accident, or is it part and parcel of a well- 
concocted scheme for rendering the dogmas of the solemn league and 
covenant once more the means of convulsing three kingdoms, that the 
late General Assembly received the de ‘putation of “Scottish ministers 
in the north of Ireland,” and the de ‘putation of the “ noncomformists”’ 
of Kngland,—opening their pulpits, at the same time, to the latter,— 
and that Dr. Candlish and others are just now being “ entertaine d at 
London,” while, in the presbyterian meeting-house in Regent-square, 
and elsewhere, they are haranguing on the beauties of non-intrusion 7 

As the non- -intrue ion and anti- -patronage covenanters of the nineteenth 
century are men at least equally wise in their generation with those of 
a by-gone age, and as much of their past conduct has convinced us 


— - Ean - _— _ —--<— -- — - - _ ———__ — 


* Memoirs of Henry Guthry, late Bishop of Dunkel, in Scotland; wherein the 
conspiracies and rebellion against King Charles I, of blessed memory, to the time of 
the murther of that monarch, are briefly and faithfully related. London: printed for 

V. B., and sold by J. Nutt, near Stationers’ Hall, 1702. 
, t Memoirs, &c., p. 14. 
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that the page of Scottish history, during the seventeenth century, is 
matter of constant study with them; their doings with respect to the 
Irish presbyterians and the English independents are based on the 
same principles, and intended to be followed by the same results. 

Should the opinion here expressed be correct, it is high time that 
an end were put to certain “ entertainments at London,” of which too 
much has been said of late years in reference to “ eminent ministers” 
of the present Scottish ecclesiastical establishment. Throughout the 
years alluded to, audible whispers have been heard in Scotland, that 
it is a surer passport to admittance to the é/ite circles of church society 
in England to be an “eminent minister” of the schismatical Scottish 
kirk than to be a bishop of the pure but depressed branch of the 
church eatholic which still exists in the northern part of Great 
Britain. Not whispers, but loud observations have been rife, that 
while one prelate of the church of England has announced to an un- 
doubted member of the Christian priesthood in Scotland that he could 
not, with propriety, lest he should give offence to the Scottish kirk, 
acknowledge him openly as a brother, another English prelate, while 
being seated with an “eminent minister” of the kirk at the hospitable 
board of the primate of all England, has remarked that the only dif- 
ference between himself and that minister consisted in the silk apron 
which he himself wore ! 

These rumours are not mentioned as if they were probably, much 
less indubitably true; but they have been repeated over and over 
again, in Scottish social circles, as certain proofs how fully the heads 
of the English church sympathize with the kirk in her struggle for 
“ spiritual independence,” and how little, at the same time, they are 


inclined to view with a favourable eye every attempt, on the part of 


the true church in Scotland, to make her voice heard amid the schis- 
matical distractions of that unhappy country, 

Between the principles for which the kirk is at present contending, 
and the means which are employed by her, per fas et per nefas, to 


carry her principles into practice, and the principles and conduct of 


the ‘presbyterian sectaries, who, antecedent to the revolution, were 
the bitter enemies of all that sound churchmen in this day are accus- 
tomed to hold sacred, it is quite impossible to perceive a difference. 

The extract from Bishop Guthrie’s Memoirs shews the course pur- 
sued by the Scottish covenanting zealots of his age, with respect to 
the introduction and propagation of their own peculiar notions on 
ecclesiastical subjects among the people of England. On turning 
again to the pages of the same book, or, rather, to the preface by 
which, in the beginning of last century, it was ashered into the world, 
a very graphic picture may be seen of ‘the re ‘ligious party whose ac tions 
it principally professes to record — 


‘* Nor doth the editor of the ensuing papers judge it needful to prefix any 
more to them, save to assure the reader, that as what is here published is from 
an authentick copy, and without the least addition or interpolation, and not 
with the insincerity and foul practice used by the editor of Mr, Rushworth’s 


second and third volumes of Historical Collections, even in the life time of 


that gentleman, as well as by most other persons, both before and since his 
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time, who have published books for the republican party, so he doubteth not, 

but that those who will vouchsafe to peruse these memoirs will, among other 
things, which it will be of advantage unto them to be made acquainted with, 

have such a view given them of a certain set of ecclesiastics, as ought to caution 
those vested with civil authority and power, how little their professions of 
fealty and secular obedience are to be relied upon. Being a faction that can 
suborn and press religion against monarchs ; and, unless carefully overlooked in 
the management of their spiritual dispensary, are ready to infuse the poison of 
sedition and disloyalty into the doctrines and articles of the Christian religion. 
And who, of all men, are best instructed in administering their malignant 
preparations in the vehicles of seeming sanctity, and pretended zeal for the 
glory of God, and for the sovereiGnty or our Lorp Jesus Curist. For, 
notwithstanding their clamourous declamations against the church and court of 
Rome, yet by the exposition they have given of the gospel, for ordaining a 
ministry and constituting a government in the kirk, distinct from that of the 
state and the officers thereof, they have been aspiring after little less inde- 
pendency upon and absoluteness over monarchs and political laws, than the 
Roman pontiff, in virtue of his claim of supremacy, and of an unlimited power 
settled on him in ordine ad spiritualia, hath exercised over the princes of the 
earth. And whensoever their strength hath been proportionable to their in- 
clination, they have, under the fair and specious pretences of asserting the royal 
rights and jurisdictive powers of our blessed Redeemer, declared themselves for 
the binding kings in chains, and their nobles with links of iron.” 


But to return from this glance at the character of presbyterian 
fanaticism in a past age, to the history and general aspect of non-in- 
trusion in the present. 

The fact, that from the Reformation downwards, with the excep- 

tion of the period of the Great Rebeliion, during which social order 
was in abeyance, patronage had been invariably part and parcel of 
the statute and common law of Scotland, has been clearly established 
in a former article.* ‘There can be no doubt that since the year 
1560, when the popish church in Scotland ceased legally to exist, a 
strong feeling, hostile to patronage, has, to a greater or less, extent, 
always animated the breasts of the Scottish people. This feeling may 
have been owing chiefly to the marked republican spirit infused by 
John Knox and his coadjutors, into the proceedings which ultimately 
led to the establishment of protestantism on the ruins of a system that, 
for many centuries, had crushed the liberties of the great hody of the 
Scottish nation under the rod of an iron ecclesiastical and civil rule. 
Nevertheless, throughout the whole of the eighteenth century, and 
while the counsels of the kirk were guided by such men as Principal 
Robertsont and others, whose attainments in theology and general 
literature have been the means of partially redeeming its character in 
this respect from utter contempt, this feeling was not on the increase. 
Nay, to within ten years ago, although an anti-patronage society had 
been formed in Scotland, the object of which was to purchase advow- 
sons, and to hand them over to the inhabitants of the different parishes 
with which they were connected, that society was so little counte- 
hanced that it was on the point of expiring for want of fuel. 

While this state of things lasted—that is, during the reign of what 


— ——— — _ - — —— — ee a ee 


* See the February Number of this Magazine. 
t The distinguished Scottish historian. 
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is termed moderatisin in the kirk, when the present majority con- 
stituted a feeble and powerless minority in every successive General 
Assembly—-such a thing as strife or dissension, or any ebullition of 
angry passions, on account of the settlement of a parish minister 
through the legal channel of patronage, was very little heard of; and 
perhaps for a hundred years not ten cases had occurred, in all Scot- 
land, where it was found necessary to interfere, by the strong arm of 
the civil power, to force an unacceptable pastor on a reclaiming con- 
gregation.* 

It was in the year 1834 that the famous J’eto Act passed the 
General Assembly, and became, as far as any act of a religious esta- 
blishment, neither previously nor subsequently ratified by the legis- 
lature which had created, and which could annihilate the establish- 
ment itself, could become so, an integral part of the law of the kirk of 
Scotland. The origin of this act—an act so important in its conse- 
quences that every day which rolls over our heads but still more 
strongly rivets upon our minds the long-entertained conviction that it 
suicidally struck the death blow of the kirk—it will be proper to give 
somewhat in detail, 

The clamour for an increase of popular power in the appointment 
of ministers to vacant parishes arose, not from the people themselves, 
but from that portion of their ministers who were the earnest advocates 

of anti-patronage and non-intrusion views. We distinguish between 
anti-patronage and non-intrusion because, although non-intrusion is 
but the point of the wedge which would ultimately shatter patronage 
in pieces, yet there were, and still are, many ministers of the kirk 
who would willingly give the people, indirectly, the appointment of 
their pastors, but who, nevertheless, are not prepared to do so directly, 
by vesting at once, and without circumlocution, that appointment in 
their hands. For two or three years after the subject was fairly 
started the great body of the lay members of the kirk shewed them- 
selves pe rfectly indifferent to the merits of the question which the 
ministerial agitators seemed to consider of such vast importance, By 


* The term reclaiming is that currently used in Scotland, as applicable to a congre- 
gation, or the inhabitants of a parish, a majority of whom declare their unwilling- 
ness, from whatever cause, to “ sit under” the ministrations of a pastor to whose pre- 
sentation, and settlement among them, they are unfavourable. It may be well to 
mention here, that the existing majority of ministers and elders in the kirk,—who, 
in fact, represent the fiery and unmanageable covenanters of other days,—derive 
their name ot Nonintrus/onists from the circumstance, that they are hostile to the 
intrusion of any minister upon a parish, the majority of the inhabitants, or rather of 
the male communicants, of which are not willing to receive him, whatever may be his 
legal and undoubted right to the benefice. ‘The Modarates, again, of whom Dr. 
Cook of St. Andrew's is the head, are a class of men whese zeal being guided by 
discretion, and who, not seeing in the proceedings of the civil courts anything but 
what is consistent with the conditions on which the kirk was, at the Revolution, taken 
into alliance with the state—entertaining, morever, no extreme notions on the sub- 
ject of the divine right of presbytery as opposed to episcopacy, but giving sufficient 
indication, both by their public acts and in their private discourses, that a re-estab- 
lishment of the latter in Scotland would not, in their estimation, be the worst of 
evils,—are contented to rest their claim to the status, powers, and privileges of 
parish ministers, and members of kirk sessions, upon that from which, in reality, 
they were originally derived—the statute law of the realm. 
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dint of exertion, however, on the part of the latter, aided by some 
presby terian barristers, or, as they are styled in Scotland, advocates, 
whose hours of briefless ennui required e mployment, a portion of the 
lower classes, and not a few of the females of a higher grade of society 
in Edinburgh, were got to bestir themselves, Public meetings were 
held ; and petitions, applying for a consideration of the matter, were 
sent in to the General Assembly. Overtures, also, by which is meant 
suggestions on any particular point, with a view to legislating on it, 
from various presbyteries, were presented to that venerable court ; 
and so far did the thing at last expand, that it shewed itself “a full- 
blown cause” in the Assembly of 1838. In that assembly, two 
motions, each bearing reference to what has since become, par ex- 
cellence, the questio vexratu of Scotland for the day, were tabled, one 

Dr. Chalmers, the other by Dr. Cook. 

The motion submitted by Dr. Chalmers to the consideration of the 
General Assembly of 1833 was as follows : 


“ That the General Assembly, having maturely weighed and considered the 
various overtures now before them, do find and declare, that it is, and has 
ever been since the Reformation, a fixed principle in the law of this church 
that no minister shall be intruded into any pastoral charge contrary to the 
will of the congregation ; and considering that doubts and misapprehensions 
have existed on this important subject, whereby the just and salutary operation 
of the said principle has been impeded, and in many cases defeated, the 
General Assembly further declare it to be their opinion, that the dissent of a 
majority of the male heads of families resident within the parish, being mem- 
bers of the congregation, and in communion with the church at least two 
years previous to the day of moderation’ — 


That is, previous to the day of moderating the eall;* in other words, 
the day on which the proceedings for inducting a new minister into a 
parish are commenced— 


— whether such dissent shall be expressed with or without the assignment 
of reasons, ought to be of conclusive effect in setting aside the presentee, 
(under the patron’s nomination,) save and except where it is clearly esta- 
blished by the patron, presentee , or any of the minority, that the said dissent 
is founded in corrupt or malicious combination, or not truly founded on any 
objection personal to the presentee in regard to his ministe rial gifts or qualitica- 
tions, whether in general or with reference to that particular parish; and in 
order that this declaration may be carried into full effect, that a committee 
shall be appointed to prepare the best measures for carrying it into effect ac- 
cordingly, and to report to next General Assembly.” 

Dr. Cook's motion was founded on very different grounds. It ran 
thus :— 


“The General Assembly declare, that in all cases in which a person is pre- 
sented to a vacant parish, it is, by the law of the church, sanctioned by the 
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* The call (of the people) is a form by which, generally, through their appending 
their names to a written document which lies in the church porch, while the congre- 
gation are being dispersed, all those who are willing to receive the patron's pre- 
sentee as their minister evince the favourable feelings by which they are actuated to- 
wards him. In the decision in the House of Lords on the Auchterarder case, it was 
ruled by Lord Brougham that the call is a form, and nothing more, of ancient but 
insignificant duration, which, whether present or wanting, tends nothing, in the 
slightest degree, to the strengthening or diminishing of the presentee "s right to the 
benefice of which he has become the legal possessor, 
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law of the land, competent for the heads of families in full and regular com- 
munion with the church, to give in to the presbytery within the bounds of 
which the vacant parish lies, objections of whatever nature against the pre- 
sentee, or against the settlement taking place: ‘That the presbytery shall de- 
liberately consider these objections ; and if they find them to be unfounded, or 
originating in causeless prejudices, that they proceed to the settlement. But 
if they find that they are well-founded, that they reject the presentation, the 
presentee not being qualified to receive it; it being open to parties to appeal 
from the sentence pronounced, if they see cause. The assembly further 
appoint a committee to prepare regulations in conformity to the proposed deli- 
verance, for the guidance of presbyteries in the settlement of parishes ; the 
committee to report to next General Assembly.” 

The marked difference between these two opposing motions is very 

obvious; and it will occur at once to the most careless reader of them 
that in neither is any alteration in the existing constitution or character 
of the kirk of Scotland affected to be made. Both proceed, evidently, 
on the footing that they are merely each declaratory of what the law 
of the kirk is, and always has been, on the subject of the admission of 
presentees to vacant parishes. Dr. Chalmers asserts it to be a funda- 
mental principle of the Scottish Religious Establishment “ that no man 
shall be intruded into any pastoral charge contrary to the will of the 
congregation” —that is, as he himself explains it, that from whatever 
cause their opposition may proceed, unless that opposition can be dis- 
tinctly proved to be the result of malicious motives, should a majority 
of heads of families, being regular communicants, oppose the presentee’s 
induction, the latter shall, without further examination; in other 
words, without being taken on trial at all, be instantly set aside by the 
presbytery ; and that the patron, so long as his six months of privilege 
lasts, (for after that it lapses, jure devoluto, to the presbytery them- 
selves, who were not to be considered as restricted by the operation of 
this right of dissent on the part of the people !) be instructed to present 
another person. Here, in addition to the three great points of Lire, 
LITERATURE, and poctTRing, of which, as respects presentees, the 
statute law of Scotland indubitably acknowledges presbyteries to be, 
under promise of an appeal to the superior kirk judicatories, the above 
competent judges, we have a fourth feature presented to our view— 
that of acceptability—acceptability on the part of the intended pastor 
to persons whom he is to “admonish and rebuke with all anthority,”’ 
and who, at the moment, may know nothing of him beyond the cir- 
cumstance that he is a man who is likely to prove, in the course of his 
ministrations, private as well as public, too efficient and too faithful a 
monitor to suit the depraved condition of the locality over which he is 
called spiritually to preside! On the other hand, Dr. Cook’s motion 
gives to the people simply the right, when the presentee is about to be 
tried with regard to the doctrine held by him, the extent of his literary 
acquirements, and the past cause of his general conduct, to bring for- 
ward all manner of specific objections, either to himself individually, 
or to his settlement among them; the presbytery to be left to estimate 
the validity of these objections, and to uct accordingly. By a small 
majority, Dr. Cook's motion was carried ; a committee was appointed ; 
and certain regulations were drawn up in conformity with the motion 
itself. ‘These regulations are as follow :— 
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“1. The law of patronage remaining as at present, presentations to vacant 
parishes must be given in to presbyteries before the expiration of six months 
from the vacancy taking place. 

“2. When presbyteries have received a presentation from the undoubted 
patron, they shall appoint the person nominated to preach, as soon as they 
may judge convenient, in the church to which he has been presented. 

“3. After he has so done, the presbytery, or a committee thereof, due 
notice having been previously given, shall meet at the vacant church; when, 
divine service having been performed by the presiding minister, intimation 
shall be made to the congregation of the nomination of the presentee, that they 
may have an opportunity of expressing their wish cordially to receive him; 
and it shall at the same time be intimated, that if any one or more of the 
heads of families in regular communion with the church shall have objections 
to the settlement of the person presented by the patron, it shall be competent 
for them, by themselves, or by an agent properly authorized, to state their 
objections, of whatever nature, to the next meeting of presbytery. 

“4. If the objections there stated affect the moral character or the doctrine 
of the presentee, so that, if they were established, he would be deprived of his 
licence, or of his situation in the church, the objectors shall, as is the case at 
present, proceed by libel,* and the presbytery shall take the steps usual in such 
cases. 

‘5. If the objections relate merely to the insufficiency or unfitness of the 
presentee for the particular charge to which he has been appointed, the ob- 


jectors shall not be required to become libellers, but shall simply deliver, in 


writing, their specific grounds for objecting to the settlement, and shall have 
full liberty to substantiate the same; upon all of which the presentee shall 
have an opportunity to be fully heard, and shall have all competent means of 
defence. The presbytery shall then consider these grounds; and if it shall 
appear that the opposition originates in causeless prejudices, no adequate 
reason being adduced for it, they shall proceed to the settlement of the pre- 
sentee, according to the rules of the church. But if the presbytery shall be 
satisfied that the objector or objectors have established that the presentee is 
not fitted usefully and sufficiently to discharge the pastoral duties in that 
parish, then they shall find that he is not qualified, and shall intimate the 
same to the patron, that he may forthwith present another person; it being 
always in the power of the different parties to appeal from the sentence pro- 
nounced by the presbytery, if they shall see cause. 

“6. In the event of a settlement not proceeding, provided there has been 
no valid objection to the doctrine and moral character of the person declared 
unqualified, his rejection shall be no bar to his receiving a presentation to a 
different parish, and to his being settled in that parish, if no sufficient objection 
shall be made to him by those having the privilege of objecting. 

(Signed) “ Greoree Cook, Convener.” 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 


LETTERS OF ALVEY. 


“ Nor long after this . . . . . Mr. Alvey, Master of the ‘Temple, died, 
who was a man of strict life, of great learning, and of so venerable 
behaviour, as to gain such a degree of love and reverence from all 
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* That is, by formal indictment. 
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men that knew him, that he was generally known by the name of 
Father Alvey. At the next Temple reading, after the death of this 
Father Alvey, the Archbishop of York being then at dinner with the 
judges the reader and benchers of that society, he met there with a 
condolement for the death of Father Alvey, an high commendation of 
his saint-like life, and of his great merit both to God and man; and as 
they bewailed his death, so they wished for a like pattern of learning 
and virtue to succeed him.”—Walton’s Life of Hooker. 

The above eulogy may have made many readers pause to inquire 
who was Father Alvey ; andif they have resorted to the usual sources 
of information, they have found but few memorials of one who was 
considered to be a distinguished man in his day. He appears to have 
published nothing, and the two subjoined letters would certainly give a 
low idea of his abilities, But it is surprising how many men, honoured 
by their contemporaries, who exerted considerable influence on the age 
in which they lived, have left no remains of their moral nor intellectual 
greatness. Mr. Hallam makes this remark when pointing out the 
fall: wy of estimating genius only by printed books, and Dr. Pusey in- 
stances Dr. Prideaux, Regius Professor of Divinity, whose lectures 
were of Kuropean celebrity, as one who left no evidences of his 
attainments. 

A note in Bliss’s edition of Wood's Athene, an allusion in Fox, 
and a few notices in Walton’s Life of Hooker, and in Strype, shew 
that Alvey was M.A. when admitted to the rectory of Thurrington, in 
Kissex, March 12, 1538, a preferment he had been deprived of before, 
May 21, 1554. In the interim, he had held the rectory of G rinstead, 
near Colchester, from May 11, 1646, until 1548, when he resigned it 
for the rectory of Sandon, of which he was deprived at the same time 
that he lost Thurrington. ‘The latter preferment he recovered under 
Klizabeth, and held until his resignation, which took place before Sept. 
27, 1565. He was presented to another living in Essex, Little Bur- 
sted, April 10, 1571; this he also resigned in January 1576. On the 
new settlement of St. Peter’s, Westminster, in 1560, (being at that 
thne B.D.,) he was appointed first prebendary of the fifth stall, which 
he resigned six years afterwards; but his most important preferment 
was one of small emolument: on February 13, 1559, he became 
Master of the Temple, where he continued until his death, which 
happened before the month of August, 1584. 

During his ministrations in this important cure, Alvey had met with 
annoyances as well as honours. He was ridic uled by some students 
of the Temple, and being a staunch Calvinist himself, was much galled 
by the readings of Anthonius Corranus, who, having been elected reader 
in LOT], maintained to some limited extent the freedom of the will.* 
Corranus was succeeded by Travers, a person more agreeable to the 
master, who on his dying-bed wrote to Lord Burleigh, intreating that 
he might succeed him; but Whitgift interposed in behalf of one more 











* As Strype does not appear to have seen the Acta Consistorii Ecclesiw Londino- 


Galliw, it may be as well to mention that Grindal acquitted Corranus of hetero- 
doxy on this point when charged with it by his companions in exile, His judgment 
mav be seen in the above work, 
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attached to the discipline of the church, a word which with Father 
Alvey meant no more than private paternal admonition. Dying, he 
left behind him a fragrant memory, and two circumstances mark his 
character. As age advanced, he appears to have grown indifferent to 
his preferments, all of which, save the ‘Temple, he resigned eight years 
before his death, and he left a body of learned and intellectual men 
unwilling to exchange him for Richard Hooker. 

1 am not aware that a single line of Alvey’s writing has been printed. 
Perhaps nothing that remains may be worth printing; and very little 
light upon his doctrine or his history will be caught from the two sub- 
joined epistles, Incidentally, however, the first will shew that he sus- 
tained his ascendancy against the disadvantage of much bodily decay. 
Down to the signature it is in the hand of an amanuensis; another 
hand has affixed 1578 as the date ; the signature and partially-illegible 
postscript are hisown. Both letters are in the British Museum :— 


“TO LORD BURLEIGH, Lans. xxvii. 34. 


« How much most honorabell am I bound to your honour in manie 
respects and namly in my nephu Shipmans buisinnis. L requested 
vour honour to writ to me, the worth, what ofer Shipman maid him. 
Your honour writ and wher he was ofered a pound for a crown he 
refused it, | Besought your honour to know why the arbitrators agreed 
not; your honour he is borought it to pass that you now know Tam 
suer the let is not in my ne phue. | know not ryght honorabell what 
now to requier at your hand but this wich shal be my last sut I trust, 
to troubel your honour in thes maters.  [ besech you for... . 
mercee sake that thaie maie end it as your honour said thaie shuld 
doe, or ells tell the por soule what wer best for him to doe afore he be 
quit undone for he is half nao allredy, yf it can not be ended with 
out prossis of law ther is not dwelling for my nephue in nottingham- 
sheir, and by my advice he shal not dwel ther half a year, in’ wich 
space I trust to get him a dwelling in thes South countrie, but | wold 
be sorie it shuld comin to such extremitie. 

« Your honours to command 

“Rychard Alvey. Although my old quakyng hand be as hevy 
traytoras .... and Wyat . ... God comforteth yit.” 


The next letter seems to intimate that all the respect shewn him 
did not ensure the payment of his dues ; if, indeed, they were his 
dues, for the custodes of the Temple in latter times appear to have 
held by a very doubtful title. It may be sufficient to observe here, 
that on the demise of William Ermstead, custos in the reign of 
Edward VI., the government seized upon his house, which was con- 
veyed away from ‘his successors. They have, nevertheless, been ap- 
pointed ever since by letters patent, “couched in very general and 
extensive terms,” which “ give the custos or master many things to 
which he is justly entitled as against the crown, but no longe r obtains, 
and profess to give him many other things which the crown had no 
power whatever to grant.” In the reign of James I., Dr. Mickle- 
thwaite endeavoured to make good some of these claims, but his peti- 
tion Was referred to the lords of the council, and afterwards to Noy, the 
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attorney general, who settled it by declaring, were he visitor he would 
proceed against the doctor tanquam elatus et superbus.* The follow- 
ing may be supposed to give a glimpse of this quarrel at an earlier 
stage. Alvey seems to be claiming the “ all manner of tythes” which 


his patent conveyed to him from lands exempt, and “revenues and 
profits of money” which had been dissipated by the crown. The MS, 
is without date. 


‘TO LORD BURLEIGH. Lans. evii. 2. 


“T have oft tymes trublid yo" honu' wt" my sewt for xxiiijf"! 
lodes of wood paid yearlie to my prdysser m' urmested owt of St. 
James wood, aud his Successor howsetnan who yet lyvithe, had owt 
of the exchekor certen mony by warrant from the Last Lord tresorrer 
befor yo" honnors tyme but becawse he had mony for other dewttis 
belonging to ye m' of the temple according to his Recconynge mad to 
m'+ fanshewe all w°" dewtis | now Receave in Respect of my office 
Savinge viij'® w°" he supposithe was for the woods, but he will not 
take his othe upon y‘ becawse he was paid all in A grosse somme, 
therfor | beseache yo" honnor to tell me whether I shall procecot my 
sewt any farther or to geve yt cleane over. Justis Dyar} Still tellithe 
me that I owght to have wood and so did barron frovill, yf yt please 
yo' honnor to Award me thurtye pounde to be paid me by one of the 
tellers by warrant for all that is past nye xx!* years and that shall be 
heare alter dewe for my lyfe: I will never Requyre more neyther in 
mony nor wood, though I knewe I shuld lyve as Longe in that 
office as all Redy I have. 

« Y' honnors at commandment 
“ Rychard Alvey. 

“Mr. Fletwood Recorder knowithe more, yf yt pleased him to 

speake, for he was armistedes man.” 


ee 


SACRED POETRY. 
SONNETS. 
vil. 


“ For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be repented of, but the 
sorrow of the world worketh death.”—2 Cor. vii, 10. 


Wuewn holy sympathies suffuse the eye 
With tears, they fall so dutiful and meek, 
As ne’er to leave a furrow on the cheek, 
In the soul’s sunshine sparkling as they dry. 
But other drops gush salt and heavily, 
Extorted from a heart the vulture’s beak 
Hath torn; and left too desolate to seek 
Or friend on earth, or comforter on high. 


* Addison's History of the Knights Templars, pp. 391—394. 
Fanshaw was an officer in the Exchequer much engaged with chutch property. 
James Dyer, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 

















SACRED POETRY. 


So have | seen in many a vernal bower, 
The sweet dew on a purple violet, 

Infusing freshness for the noontide hour ; 
And from its briny garden glittering wet, 

So have | seen the stranded ocean flower— 
It shines no more; but, oh! ’tis bitter yet. 


Vill. 
“And Moses sware on that day, saying, Surely the land whereon thy feet have 


trodden shall be thine inheritance . . . . Now therefore give me this mountain 
whereof the Lord spake in that day.”—Josh. xiv. verses 9 and 12. 


"Tis not a realm of music and of song, 

Of sages converse, and poetic thought, 

That Christians sigh for. Mortals overwrought 
Can scarce with joy anticipate the throng 
Of angel hosts. Yet holy works among 

Saints have some antepasts of glory caught, 

And from their memory not in vain have sought 
Hopes to allure their heavenward steps along.— 

“* Where thou hast watched in former secret hours 
The pure full river and the verdant sod ; 

Marked well the bulwarks, gone about the towers, 
Fearless of man, while confident in God, 

Abide for aye ; those well-remembered bowers 
Be thine—thy home the land thy feet have trod!” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 


Sir,—There are few points of English history on which more divers 
sity of opinion has prevailed than the law of the conqueror referred 
to by Mr. Harington, June Number, p. 644, directing the separation 
of the civil and ecclesiastical courts. The law itself, 1 believe, is not 
found in any collection of laws preserved to us from that period. 
The only records of such a law having been enacted appear to be two 
copies of a writ, one, to which Mr. Harington refers, addressed to the 
magistrates in the diocese of Lincoln, the other directed to the lord- 
lieutenants or sheriffs of Middlesex, Essex, and Herts, as if intended 
to run within the diocese of London. (This last is extant in the 
library of the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, from which Mr. Thorpe 
has lately printed it in his * Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,” 
vol. i. p. 495.) Hence it has been disputed whether in fact there 
was any such law, properly speaking ; and these records have been 
questioned, as if doubtful authority, or as if they related to some tem- 
porary or partial regulation. There is, however, little room to doubt 
that these writs were issued, as the tenour of the words they contain 
intimates, in pursuance of a general law passed by a council of the 
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realm. It is not probably Mr. Harington’s intention to fix the date 
of this law as immediately following “the Conquest, though he sets 
down that date in the front of his letter. ‘The time at which it was 
passed is considered on probable reasons, by Inett, to have been the 
latter part of William’s reign, A.p. L084 or 1085, 

We have, I believe, no comment from any contemporary historian 
on the design of the conqueror or his council in passing this law. We 
have, therefore, only to collect it from the general character of his 
government. This appears from the testimony of all writers of that 
time to have been extremely despotic ; but after the recognition of his 
own supremacy on an absolute footing both in church and state, he 
was a monarch who maintained the laws in their due honour, and 
provided for the security of his subjects in life and property. In 
inmost matters relating to the church he paid great deterence to the 
advice of Lantranc, who enjoyed his confidence, and seems to have 
deserved it by his fidelity and talents for business, and who did not 
aid those papal encroachments, which were resorted to as a means of 
defence against more profligate princes and corrupt governments in 
later times.* 

It would seem that there are only two reasons which can be as- 
signed for this law. It may have been, as some consider it, a device 
of Lanfrane’s and other ecclesiastics to set up a kind of separate 
government for the church independent of the state; and thus Wil- 
lain, wise and politic as he was, was outwitted by the man he most 
trusted. Or it may have been a part of the conqueror’s known policy, 
fo duninish the importance of the old Saxon county courts, and to 
make the judieature of the whole kingdom to centre in himself and 
lis own selected judges. ‘This, as the actual result, 1 considered most 
probable. When the shire-moots or county courts were allowed to 
try ecclesiastical as well as civil causes, and the bishop and sheriff 
presided together, the laws in the several causes were still distinct, 
drawn up in separate codes, as they have come down to us. I cannot 
tell what Inett means by asserting that the Saxon “clergy were sub- 
ject to the fines imposed by the English municipal law.’+ — It is cer- 
tain, which his words do not express, that they were under distinct 
laws of their own; that their penalties were different from those of 
the lay-people, and prescribed by their ecclesiastical superiors ; and 
the Saxon secular law was scarcely exerted towards clerical delin- 
quents, but in making them submit to the penalties provided by the 
ecclesiastical law.$ And both being administered at the shire-moot, 
there was the pow rer of the sheriffs alw ays ready to compel offenders 

against “ God's rights,”’ as they were called, to make such satisfaction 
as the bishop required.g For, though there were difficulties in those 
days, as there are now, in drawing the proper limit between things 
spiritual and civil, and bishops sometimes adjudged culprits to civil 

penalties, yet this was always held a breach of the canons, and a 


———. 
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* M: iilene Hlist. iii. ¢ 269. — Epist. vii. viii. 
t Vol. ii. c. iii. § 11. 
t Laws of Wibtred, § 6. Ina, § I. sider. onl Guthr. § 4. Ethelr. ix. 26. 
§ Laws of Edgar, ii. 5. Ethelr. ix, 8, 36, 7,8. 
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matter in which no man, chosen to the ministry of God, ought to in- 
termeddle.* The separation of the two courts would, therefore, have 
the effect which actually resulted from it. The assistance of the 
civil power was less readily afforded; an appeal was necessary ; 
delays took place; and the secular courts sometimes refused their 
aid in punishing offenders against the church, and left her authority 
unprotected. 

The policy of the conqueror was to lower the power of the bishops 
of the Saxon church. Hence he first deprived almost all the prelates 
of Saxon extraction. He took away the immunities which the 
church lands, and bishops’ lands especially, had enjoyed from civil 
services.¢ He set the first example of exempting the abbeys from 
episcopal visitation, in his charter to Battle. He had the same object, 
unless I am mistaken, in calling away the bishops from the county 
courts, His aim was not, however, to depress the church, so much as 
to establish his own feudal sovereignty over all persons and in all 
causes. But this change opened a road to all the simony and spolia- 
tion practised by Rufus and his successors. 

The bishops, in the Saxon reigns, were first appointed by their 
owb primates, who also appointed their successors.{ The suffragans 
appear afterwards to have been elected by their own clergy, or, after 
Dunstan’s time, by the monks of their cathedrals;§ while the pn- 
mates were not chosen without the consent of the king and the 
Witena-gemot.|| The Norman sovereigns began to exert a nuch 
more absolute power in the disposal of all these dignities ; and it was 
a most dangerous power when the crown was so little under the con- 
trol of law. The temporalities of the sees, during a vacancy, were 
seized and converted to fiscal purposes; the sees were then sold to 
the highest bidder ;§ and the bishops were court parasites and immoral 
nen, as they have been at later periods, when a profligate govern- 
ment has appointed them. In the meantime, an.under-current set in, 
which was not foreseen by the framers of William’s law. The divi- 
sion of the two courts supplied the church with the means of organiz- 
ing resistance. ‘The milder process of the ecclesiastical courts, com- 
pared with the terror of the Norman law, came to be viewed as a 
refuge for oppressed liberty. ‘The clients of these courts, and the 
number of those who claimed their protection, began to multiply ; 
and the benefit of clergy was extended far beyond the //ad-grith of 
Saxon times. It then became the aim of later legislators to recall the 
bishops to the county courts, and to have ecclesiastical causes tried 











* Homil. in Natali S. Edmundi. ‘Thorpe, Analect. p. 89. 
t Laws of Wihtred, i. Charter of Ethelbald, Kemble, Ixxxvii. 
t Bede, Hist. ii. 3, 4, iv. 2, 3, et alibi. Alcuin De Pontiff. Ebor. 1248, 9— 
1522, 3 
$ Vid. Narrationem de Electione Edmundi Epise. Dunelm, Flor. Wig, a.p. 1020. 
Kan. Higden. Polychron. vi. p. 275, Gale. 
| Sax. Chron. a.v. 970 and 1015. 
{ Malmsbury, iv. § 313. Eadmer. Hist Nov. i. p. 34, ed, in calee Anselmi. 
Richard of Ely, in Angl. Sacr. i, 616, Matt. Paris, a.v. 1129. William of New- 
burgh, ii. 22, &e. 
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there ;* and to make all ecclesiastical courts subject to the courts held 
by the king’s chief justice.t But the change in the course of judica- 
ture had been such, that the Saxon liberty could not be restored ; the 
church was threatened with great harm and loss from the overwhelm- 
ing power of the feudal sovereign; and the struggle ensued, which 
ended by giving the church an independent jurisdiction, but not with- 
out the establishment of that papal interference which may have been 
a remedy worse than the disease. 

It appears to me that the view which most of our protestant writers 
have taken of this period, and the causes of the growth of the papal 
power in England and elsewhere, has been often shallow and un- 
philosophical. Very little light will be obtained from such writers as 
Guthrie and Reeves, and the like, whom Mr. Harington quotes, July 
Number, p. 45 and 51, but whom, I trust, he does not mean to follow. 
The papers of Mr. Froude on Abp. Becket, which originally appeared 
in this Magazine, (1832-3,) have at least shewn that there are two 
sides to view in the contest, while most men have been content with 
seeing one. The coarse patchwork of Fox, and even the more 
learned, somewhat dry, disquisitions of nett, can scarcely satisfy those 
who wish to study history in its original records, and to trace events 
to their causes. Still less satisfactory are the speculations of some, 
who, taking up a theory of interpretation of the prophecies, as against 
the church of Rome, glean fragments from the old chronicles to estab- 
lish their theory, rather than weigh authorities and relate history as 
they find it. ‘The little work of mine to which Mr. Harington has 
referred, does not pretend to be more than a mauual for beginners ; 
but I trust I have said enough to shew that the opinion there ex- 
pressed on this law of William’s was not hastily formed, As to Col- 
lier’s opinion, his Ecclesiastical History is a valuable work ; but he 
wrote on this and other periods with too little regard to the political 
and social condition of the time. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., kepw. Cuurton. 


DR. VAUGHAN AND HIS DISADVANTAGES. 


Sir,—It was not until yesterday that I had an opportunity of seeing 
some remarks which Dr. Vaughan has recently printed upon a paper 
of mine published in the British Magazine as long ago as April, 1835. 

The work in which these remarks occur is entitled “ Congrega- 
tionalism, or the Polity of Independent Churches, viewed in relation 
to the State and Tendencies of Modern Society. By Robert 
Vaughan, D.D.: London. Jackson and Walford, 1842. Second 
Edition.” 

After much discourse, which T have not felt myself concerned to 
read, about “congregationalism,’’ as “ anticipating the greatest con- 
ceivable improvement in the social condition of mankind,” the relation 
of * congregationalism” to © popular intelligence,” to “ the higher de- 
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partments of learning and science,” to “the arts of peace,” to “ the 
principles of a representative government,” to “the free intercourse 
of nations,’” and to “the principle of union as acted upon by inde- 
pendent states ;”” and having proved, I dare say, that “congrega- 
tionalism” is much better calculated to promote all these fine things 
than any system of ecclesiastical polity that the apostles or the 
catholic church ever dreamt of, Dr. Vaughan has a chapter “ On the 
Systems of Congregationalists and Episcopalians in England, as re- 
gards an Efficient Ministry.” 

In this chapter (after having asserted that “ universities never edu- 
vated any man ;” that Milton and Gibbon owed little to Cambridge, 
and still less to Oxford; and that “both these minds would have been 
much as we find them,” though Oxford or Cambridge “had never 
existed’’) the author proceeds to refute the popular error, “ that refine- 
ment and learning are confined to college walls, or that men in the 
habit of touching these walls do necessarily contract those qualities.”’* 

As an instance of the degree to which this error pervades society, 
Dr. Vaughan speaks in a note of “ the sober earnestness with which a 
large class of persons seem to act on the assumption with regard to 
such dissenters as presume to take upon them the responsibilities of 
authorship.” “With these very orderly people,” he adds, “ ecclesiastical 
learning is a sort of preserve, which must be kept sacred to the foot of 
the authorized.” In short, that no dissenter, however deeply learned, 
cau get any credit from these “ orderly people” for any literary pro- 
duction. His work, however meritorious, is inevitably found fault 
with, because its author unfortunately has not been “in the habit of 
touching college walls.” 

Dr. Vaughan adds— 

“It may not be amiss for me to mention an instance or two of this kind 
which have fallen in my own way.” 

He then proceeds to mention, first, the case of “a Rev. Mr. 
Pantin,’ who, it seems, on hearing of Dr. Vaughan’s prospectus of the 
Life of Wickliffe, “became very much disturbed,” and endeavoured 
unsuccessfully “to strangle that first born of Dr. Vaughan’s brain and 
labour at its birth-time ;” and after the appearance of the work, dis- 
played his dissatisfaction in a somewhat more public manner, by a 
paper, which to Dr. Vaughan appeared very “ long and dull,” in the 
pages of the British Magazine. Of course, Mr. Pantin’s only objec- 
tion to the work was, that it was written by “a dissenting preacher,” 
who had never been in “ the habit of touching college walls ;” and he 
therefore could do no more than “impeach the accuracy of some 
statements in the Introduction.’ What the statements were, or 
whether their accuracy was rightly impeached or no, Dr. Vaughan 
does not inform us. He thinks it enough to say, * the nature of those 
statements I do not just now remember ;” and yet he is quite sure, 
without remembering their nature, that “they were not such as at all 
to affect the main object of the work.” 

Mr. Pantin, however, is quite able to defend himself; and it is more 
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my business to notice Dr. Vaughan’s second instance, which is taken 
from some papers which had the honour to appear in the British 
Magazine on the Wycliffe MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin, and which 
contained certain criticisms on Dr. Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe. 

‘Concerning the spirit of these criticisms” (says Dr. V.) “ and the degree 
of confidence that may be placed in them, the readers will judge from two 
specimens which I refer to from memory.” 

His memory, it appears, which failed to recal Mr. Pantin’s criticisms, 
has been sufficiently retentive to enable him to “refer” to two of 
mine; and so long as his readers are content to depend upon the 
accuracy of his memory, and to abstain from any trial of it by actual 
reference to what I have really said, Dr. Vaughan may pass for a most 
injured man. 

The first “ specimen’”’ is as follows : 

In one of the papers alluded to (British Magazine, vol. vii., April, 
1835, p. 411) 1 had quoted the following note, appended by Dr. 
Vaughan to No. II. of the Appendix to his second volume* :— 

** Several of the papers in this and the preceding Appendix” [i.e., the Ap- 
pendix to the first volume] ‘‘ have been printed from Mr. Lewis’s Collection ; 
and it will be seen that | have generally retained his corrections.” 

Upon this note of Dr. Vaughan, I took the liberty of making the 
following observations :-— 

“The word ‘ several’ is here used, I think, in rather an uncommon signifi- 
cation, for, upon referring to Mr, Lewis's Collection, | find that in the Ap- 
pendix to Mr. Vaughan’s second volume Every paper is reprinted from Lewis, 
unless we consider it as an exception that, in the case of two of them, (No. II. 
and No. IL1.,) some paragraphs at the end of the documents given by Lewis 
have been omitted. I find, also, that in the Appendix to Vol. I. there is but 
one paper (viz., No. 1.) which does not appear in Lewis’s Collection; and as 
to Mr. Vaughan’s having retained his predecessor’s emendation in these docu- 


ments, it may easily be understood, from what has been said, that he had good 
reasons for so doing.” 


Dr. Vaughan professes to quote from memory; and we have 
already seen, that in the case of Mr. Pantin his memory failed him 
exactly on the point where it was desirable, for the completeness of his 
defence, to have had an accurate recollection of Mr. Pantin’s objec- 
tions. We may therefore be the less surprised that he gives the 
following account of my observations :— 


‘* In vol. ii. p. 429 [425], I have stated that several of the papers in the 
appendices of my work are printed from the Appendix to Lewis's Life of 
Wiclif. On this note, my critic observes, that it is not only for several, 
but for the whole of the papers contained in these appendices, that | am in- 
debted to my predecessor. Now, to say nothing of the absurdity of supposing 
that | must have been under obligation to Mr. Lewis for such papers as were 
to be found in sources so well known as the printed pages of Knighton, Wal- 
singham, Rymer’s Feedera, and Fox’s Book of Martyrs, [I have distinctly to 
state, that the above assertion is contrary to fact. This may be seen by look- 
ing only to the first paper in the series appended to either volume. The paper 
No. 1. in the first Appendix was never before published; it is from the 
archives of the cathedral of Durham, and relates to the matory of the 
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Wycliffe family. The paper of the same number, also, in the second Ap- 
pendix, was copied by my own hand from the still unpublished MS. So much 
for the accuracy of my critic in regard to a matter of fact.”* 

So much for the convenient inaccuracy of Dr. Vaughan’s memory. 
The reader has the text and the comment now before ‘him ; but a re- 
mark or two may be necessary to enable him more fully to understand 
the matter. I know not in what “ the absurdity” may consist, of sup- 
posing Dr. Vaughan to have been “ under obligation to Mr. Lewis” 
forthe papers in his appendices ; inasmuch as he has himself admitted 
that he was indebted to that author for “several” of them. I had 
only complained that the word “several” was here used in a some- 
what unusual sense, and I ventured to intimate that it would have 
been more honest, and have looked less like an attempt to conceal the 
real amount of the obligation, had Dr. Vaughan candidly acknow- 
ledged that he was indebted to Mr. Lewis for all the papers printed in 
his appendices, except No, I. of the appendix to the first volume. 

Dr. V aughan’s memory did not enable him to recollect that I had 
expressly excepted the paper No. I. of the first Appendix ; and there- 
fore he represents me as having been guilty of an inace uracy, “ in re- 
gard to a matter of fact,” of which the reader will perceive [ was not 
guilty; and perhaps it is also from a similar defect of memory that he 
speaks of No. I. of the second Appendix as “a paper’ which he 
might have taken (he does not say he did take) from Knighton, Wal- 
singham, Rymer, or Fox, when in fact it is no such thing ; it is nothing 
that can be called “a paper,” but simply an extract from Wycliffe’s 
version of Gen. i.and xlv. If an extract from the Bible be called 
“a paper,” the word is used in a sense for which I was not prepared ; 
and which Dr. Vaughan himself does not appear to have contem- 
plated at the time when he affixed the note which has given rise to 
these remarks, not to No. L., but to No. Il. of his second Appendix. 
I do not admit, therefore, that there is any inaccuracy in my statement 
of the “ matter of fact ;” which is simply this, that Dr. V aughan, when 
he says “ several of the papers in this and the prec eding appendix,”’ 
would have been more ingenuous, and less open to the charge of dis- 
guising the truth, if he had said, “all the papers in these appendices, 
(twenty-four in number, and occupying thirty-seven pages, ) except 
one, which occupies little more than a single page, have been printed 
from Mr. Lewis,” 

Dr. Vaughan has considered it convenient to quote from memory ; 
and has thus been led to pass over, without any attempt at a reply, a 
still more serious fault, which I had pointed out, in his manner of re- 
printing the documents from Lewis. He professes to have “ gene- 
rally” retained Lewis's “ emendations” in these papers, but he does 
not tell his readers that he has curtailed more than one of them by con- 
siderable omissions, of which he has given no notice whi itsoever. 
This, I say, is a far more serious fault in an historian than an affecta- 
tion of concealing his obligations to secondary authorities, because it 
is a fault which destroys all confidence in his statements, and even in 
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the documents which he may quote in support of them, which proves 
him to have no clear pereeption of the sacredness of truth, and to be 
therefore utterly disqualified for the task which he has undertaken. 

Let us proceed now to the second “specimen,” from which (to 
borrow the words which Dr. Vaughan has thought proper to apply to 
me) “the reader w ill judge as to the claims of my opponent in regard 
to Ingenuousness,” 


In the same paper in the British Magazine, p. 409, I had quoted the 


heading to the second section of Dr. Vaughan’s account of Wycliffe’s 
writings, as follows :— 


** SECTION ITI. 


“ Including the Wycliffe manuscripts extant in England and Ireland. This 
series contains nearly forly MSS., preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the existence of which has been hitherto unknown to the reformer’s 
biographers.” 


Upon these words I made the following remarks :— 


“From what I had previously known of the MSS. alluded to, I confess | 
Was not quite prepared for this statement; | knew that in Mr. Lewis’s time 
the learned Dr. Timothy Godwin, then Bishop of Kilmore, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Cashel, and also Dr. Robert Howard, then a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, had examined the library of that University for Mr. Lewis, 
and had transmitted to him a notice of its contents. 1 thought it strange that 
so many as forty important MSS, (a number very nearly equal to the whole 
number of Wycliffe MSS. which that library contains) should have escaped the 
search of such men, especially as a catalogue of the whole MS. library had, 
before their time, been printed at Oxford. I set myself, therefore, to compare 
Mr. Vaughan’s list with that of Mr. Lewis, for the purpose of ascertaining 
what the newly-discovered MSS. were, and, notwithstanding my previous sus- 
picions, | confess | was surprised to find that it did not contain a single article 
which was not already mentioned and described by Mr. Lewis. 1 looked back 
again to Mr. Vaughan’s statement, in the hope that it might bear another in- 
terpretation, and that the meaning probably was, that his predecessors had 
made no use of the forty MSS. in question ; but no—the words cannot be mis- 

taken —they tell us that the very existence of these MSS. was hitherto unknown 
to the reformer’s biographers.” 


Now, however, Dr. Vaughan complains that | have here misrepre- 
sented his meaning; he says in his recent publication— 


‘Now, it is the manner of Mr. Lewis, not only to give the titles of the re- 
former's MSS., but to say where they areto be found; and if there were dupli- 
cates, to mention them also; thus making his list a catalogue, not merely of 
the reformer’s works, but of the number of his extant MSS. This judicious ex- 
ainple I followed, Any ingenuous man, one would think, might have seen at 
a glance, from the terms of the above heading, that such was my meaning. 
But my critic, well acquainted as he was with the manner of my predecessor 
in this respect, has been pleased to understand me as meaning to say that my 
catalogue included nearly forty works of the reformer, unknown to his previous 
biographers ; and not merely that number of duplicate or additional MSS., and 
upon this interpretation of my words, the reader is called upon to wonder, as 
he is told that, upon examination, it turns out that my list does not contain a 
single addition to the known writings of Wycliffe.””* 


Whether | am an “ingenuous man” or not, it is not for me to say ; 
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but I am certainly wholly unconscious of any disingenuousness in the 
statement I made in the British Magazine, as just quoted. I under- 
stood Dr. Vaughan to have asserted that he had discovered nearly 
forty MSS.” in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, “ the existence 
of which” had previously been “ unknown to the reformer’s biogra- 
phers.” 1 happened moreover to know, and felt some difficulty at 
that time in believing Dr. Vaughan to be ignorant of the fact, that the 
existence, at all events, of the Dublin MSS. was known to the re- 
former's biographe rs; not only because Lewis tells us expressly that 
he had received an account of them from Archbishop Godwin and Dr. 
Hloward,® but also because a catalogue of all our MSS. had been 
printed at Oxford in 1697.+ 

I was, therefore, most undoubtedly led to expect from Dr, 
Vaughan’s words (and if it be a proof of disingenuousness | cannot 
help it), that the titles of “nearly forty MSS.” would be found in his 
list which were not to be found in the eat alogues of his predecessors. 
I need not say that in this expectation | was disappointed, and did 
not a little wonder that so pompous an announcement should have 
been prefixed to a list which its author now confesses “ does not con- 
tain a single addition to the known writings of Wickliffe.” 

Dr. Vaughan, however, has now given us his own interpretation of 
his meaning ; and it may be well to inquire whether it does at all 
help to mend the matter, or whe ther L have not still cause enough “ to 
call upon my readers to wonder.” 

He tells us that the words, “ ‘This series contains nearly forty MSS. 
preserved in the library of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, the existence of 
which has been hitherto unknown to the reformer’s biographers,” must 
be understood by every “ingenuous man’’ as inte nded only to assert, 
not that the works themselves of which the MSS. alluded to are 
copies were unknown, but that the existence of those particular 
written copies of them which are preserved in Dublin was unknown 
to Mr, Lewis. 

I think, therefore, we may assume that, with the explanation of his 
meaning now supplied to us by the author, we are entitled to expect 
that the defect of Lewis’s catalogue, in omitting to mention the 
Dublin MSS, will be supplied by Dr. Vaughan, and that “ nearly 
forty” such duplicate or additional MSS., whose existence in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, is noted by the latter, will be found 
to have been unknown to the former writer. 

Well, then, | would ask Dr. Vaughan, is the statement in this in- 
terpretation of it a whit more true, or the bold exaggeration it con- 
tains a whit less wonderful, than it was in the sense in which I had 
formerly understood it ? 

Dr. Vaughan’s list of the unpublishe «| works of Wickliffe, to which 
the section in question is exclusively devoted, compre ‘hends altoge ther 
forty-eight articles, of which the 17th contains nine subdivisions, and 
the 46th, thirteen. 


———— —_— ee 


* Life of Wiclitfe, preface, p. xv. 
t Catalogi Libror. Manuscriptorum Anglia et Hibernia, Oxon. fol. 1697, 
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Of these 48 articles there are 23* to which Mr. Vaughan has 
appended a notice of the fact that they contain the titles of works of 
which copies in MS. are to be found in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin; but of these 23, one (viz., No. 6,) does not occur in that 
library, and four (viz., Nos. 1, 5, 28, and 44,)+ are also described by 
Lewis as belonging to the Dublin collection, Besides this, two arti- 
cles (viz., No. 26 and No, 2%,) are mentioned by Lewis, and not by 
Dr. Vaughan, as being in Dublin; whilst Nos, 20 and 33, of which 
there are copies here, have not been so described by either. 

From this statement, which I have taken some pains to make 
correct, it will be seen that Dr. Vanghan’s “nearly forty MSS.” will 
need some further explanation from the author before “any ingenu- 
ous man” will be able to find a true meaning for his words. 

After having disposed of these two “ specimens” of the unfair usage 
which dissenting authors are sure to receive from churchmen, Dr. 
Vaughan makes the following apology for what he calls the “ slight 
inaceuracy”’ of his biography of Wickliffe :— 

“In Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where the greater part of the 
Wycliffe MSS. are preserved, | had an apartment assigned to me, and the MSS. 
were left in my possession so long as | had need of them. But according to 
the usage of Trinity College, Dublin, | could have no permission to examine 
its MSS. except under the eye of one of its fellows. ‘That some slight inac- 
curacy should have arisen from this cause will surprise no man; but to have 
fallen into trivial mistake from oversight, in such a case, is a matter which I 
may safely leave to be compared with the conduct of a writer who stands con- 


victed of error in regard to ingenuousness and clear matter of fact, as the mani- 


fest result of causes which I leave the reader to designate.”} 


Whether Dr. Vaughan has convicted me of error “in regard to 
ingenuousness and clear matter of fact,” | may safely leave to the 
judgment of all who will read these pages—but I desire to draw at- 
tention to the foregoing passage for a different reason, The library 
of Corpus Christi College, which contains the largest collection of the 
works of Wycliffe, by Dr. Vaughan’s own confession, was thrown 
open to him in the most liberal manner. “The MSS. were left in 
his possession so long as he had need of them.” What more could 
the guardians of these MSS. have done for Dr. Vaughan had he been 
ever so much “in the habit of touching college walls,”—ever so much 
privileged by “ certain authorities in Oxford or Cambridge,” to enter 
“that enclosure” of ecclesiastical learning, from which, he complains, 
the “very orderly people” who have themselves taken university 
degrees, would jealously exclude the aspiring dissenter, and keep 
“ sacred to the foot of the authorized’? And as to the restrictions 
which the statutes of Trinity College, Dublin, impose upon its librarian 
in the admission of students to the use of the MSS., had Dr. Vaughan 
been the highest graduate of our own or of a sister university, had he 
been a dignitary or prelate of the church, instead of a dissenting 


minister, he must have submitted to the same regulations; and if 





* Viz., Nos. 1, 3—19, 28, 30, 34, 44, 47. 
t See Lewis's List, Nos. 148, 87, 150, 63. 
} Congregationalism, p. 69. 
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“the eye of one of the fellows” was found to occasion so great an 
embarrassment, that “ some slight inaccuracy” must necessarily have 
arisen from this cause, why did not Dr. Vaughan plainly say So in 
his work—why did he, on the contrary, talk of his connexion” with 
the Dublin library,* and of his discovery of “ nearly forty MSS.” there 
“the very existence of which” was unknown to any of his prede- 
cessors,—in language which is so far from implying his having had 
any difficulty to contend with, that it plainly leads the reader to form 
a most exaggerated idea of the accuracy and duration of Dr. 
Vaughan’s researches among our MSS.? No person would ever have 
complained of mistakes or oversights in Dr. Vaughan’s book, had he 
not himself made pretensions to a knowledge of W ycliffe’s writings 
and opinions, which every page of his work re fated; had he not 
manifested a total unconsciousness of the real difficulties of the period 
of history he undertook to write, and of the obscurity which every 
competent scholar who has examined the subject must feel to rest on 
the origin and character of that remarkable re “a come movement with 
which Wycliffe was connected, and of which the real history has 
never yet ‘been written. 

What is it, then, but a clumsy and not very honest trick in Mr, 
Vaughan to talk of the errors of his book as “ slight inaccuracies” and 
“trivial mistakes?” Who but himself ever spoke of his mistakes as 
trivial, or his inaccuracies as slight? In the papers which | was per- 
mitted to publish in the British Magazine, I think I pointed out such 
blunders as are sufficient to destroy the confidence of every man of 
learning in Dr. Vaughan’s compilation, and to prove him to have 
been utterly incompetent for the great and difficult work which he 
pretends to have accomplished, 

And now let me add a few words on the subject of Dr. Vaughan’s 
dissent, and the use which he makes of it, for it is only by repeated 
exposures that we can hope to shame such writers out of that base 
method of conducting controversy, which runs away from its own 
statements, and from the specific objections made to them, to take 
shelter in personalities and querulous complaints of ill usage, A 
man comes out with great pretensions to research and learning; he 
makes bold and explicit statements, which are contradicted, and 
shewn to be erroneous ; and then, instead of meeting these objections, 
he finds out and tells his friends that he is a persecuted dissenter. 
Shame on such tricks. Dr. Vaughan had received, in the prosecu- 
tion of his work, such assistance from the three universities, that he 
could not in his conscience forbear to acknowledge the obligation in 
his preface ;f but now, instead of honestly meeting the plain state- 
ments that I made, he tries to excuse his own want of edue ation, and to 
excite prejudice against me, by representing himse If as the victim of 
eaghly persecution, and my criticisms upon his work as dictated 
by a narrow minded jealousy, which leads me to consider the privi- 








* See vol. i. p. 314. 
t ‘‘ To persons connected with both our universities, and to others, members of 


the protestant college in the capital of the sister island, I might express my obliga- 
tions.’’— Pref. vol. i. p. x 
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leges I enjoy, as a member of a university, infringed and violated by 
a dissenter having presumed to publish, without having been “in the 
habit of touching college walls.” But why, let me ask, did he not 
touch college walls? He might have had all the advantages for education 
afforded within the walls of that college from which 1 write; he might 
have had all its tutorage, and carried off all its honours. At Cam- 
bridge, too, if I am not misinformed, he might, so far as laws are 
concerned, have been a senior wrangler, but as I am not fond of 
quoting at second hand or from memory, I will only speak of my 
own university, in which dissenters are admitted to every advantage 
of education. The pretence of exclusion, therefore, is mere ground- 
less falsehood, got up to excuse ignorance, which is not only disgrace- 
ful in those who set up for teachers, but altogether ludicrous in such as 
affect learning, and feel sore when their borrowed feathers are plucked. 
In conclusion, let me ask, was this notice, “from memory,” of my 

‘‘ criticisms” all that Dr. Vaughan intended, when he wrote to the 
editor of the British Magazine, after the appearance of my first letter, 
and boldly said, “If the author of that paper will complete his series 
of exposures, and attach his name to the production, I pledge myself 
toa reply’ ?* Is the notice of my “exposures” in a note to a work 
peculiarly unlikely to come into the hands or engage the attention 
of the readers of the British Magazine, the “ reply’ to which Dr. 
Vaughan has pledged himself? or will he excuse himself by pleading 

that, in my former papers, I only subscribed my initials and place of 

abode, without writing my name at full length ? 
I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 
James H. Toop. 
Trinity College, Dublin, June 23, 1842. 





PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION,—No. VII.+ 


* Indulgences and Pardons.” 


Sirn,—“ Indulgences and pardons” constituted another fertile source of 
enriching the coffers of Rome. A few words may be permitted on the 
origin of indulgences and pardons. The bishops originally had within 
their respective sees the power, which the canons themselves granted, 
to moderate the term of penance, and shorten it, if they observed any 
extraordinary degree of zeal and sedulity in any penitents that might 
deserve their “indulgence” and commiseration, The twelfth canon 
of the Council of Nice, A.p. 325, determining the periods of penance 
for such as fell into idolatry, says, “ They shall be three years hearers, 
and ten years prostraters, before they be admitted to communicate in 
prayers with the people; but if any be more than ordinarily diligent 
in expressing their concern in tears, and bringing forth good works, the 
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* Brit. Mag. vol. vii. p. 412. 
+ The conclusion of the paper on ‘* Papal Courts” will be given in a future 
umber. . 
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true fruits of penance, it shall be in the bishop's power to deal more 
gently and mildly with them, and bring them to communicate in 
prayers sooner.* The like order is given in the fifth canon of the 
Council of Ancyra, A.p, 315, viz., “'That bishops shall have power, 
upon examination and trial of the penitent’s manner, behaviour, and 
conversation, either to shew them favour by shortening the time of 
penance, or otherwise to add thereto, at his discretion.” So also the 
seventy-fourth canon of St. Basil, a.o. 369, says, “ He that hath the 
power of binding and loosing, viz., the bishop, may lessen the time of 
penance to an earnest penitent.” And Chrysostom, in answer to some 
who complained of the length of penance, that it continued a year, or 
two, or three, says (Hom. 14, in 2 Cor. p. 846), “IT require not the 
continuance of time, but the correction of the soul. Demonstrate 
your contrition ; demonstrate your reformation ;—all is done.” The 
Council of Lerida says expressly, “ Let it remain in the power of the 
bishop either to shorten the suspension of the truly contrite, or to 
separate the negligent a longer time from the body of the church.” 
And the great Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 450, canon 16, leaves it 
entirely in the hands of every bishop, in his respective church, to shew 
indulgence to such penitents, at his own discretion. ‘ This,” says 
Bingham, vol. vi. p. 518, “is what some of the ancients call an in- 
dulgence which was not heretofore any pretended power of delivering 
souls from the pains of purgatory, by a virtue of a stock of merits, or 
works of supererogation, which they of the church of Rome call the 
‘Thesaurus Ecclesie,”’ of which the pope is become the sole dispenser, 
but anciently an indulgence was no more than the power, which every 
bishop had, of moderating the canonical punishments, which, in a course 
of penance, were inflicted upon sinners ; so that, if the bishop saw any 
one to be a zealous and earnest penitent, he had power vested in him 
to shorten the time of penance—that is, grant him a relaxation of some 
of his penitential exercises, and admit him sooner than others to com- 
munion. This wasthe true ancient notion of an indulgence. And that 
it was so we may learn from one of the Epistles of Pope Vigilius, 
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* We may here observe the several stations of all who were retainers to the Chris- 
tian church, as given in Johnson’s note on the eleventh canon of the Council of Nice, 
vol. ii, p. 52:—The * mourners,’ mgocxdaovtes, were such as, having been guilty of 
very gross crimes, were excommunicated, and not yet admitted to penance, and 
therefore were called, in the canons of St. Basil and others, axre. ‘They stood 
without the church doors, begging of clergy and people as they went in to intercede 
forthem. Just within the church stood the xatyyouusvor, ‘ catechumens,’ or ‘ learners,’ 
such as professed Christianity, but were not baptized ; with them stood the ‘ hearers,’ 
who were a less perfect sort of ‘ catechumens’ Viz, such as neither intended, nor 
desired to be baptized, but were ‘ seekers’ or ‘ sceptic s’ in religion, Cotelerius proves 
that heathens were admitted to hear all the service to the ‘ Missa Catechumenorum. ’ 
Behind these stood the ‘dwmoniaes.’ Next, above the hearers, were the urimimrorres, 

‘ prostrators,’ so called because, though dismissed with the catechumens, yet not be- 
fore they had prostrated themselves before the bishop, clergy, and communicants, 
who also all fell down in devotion with them ; and then the bishop rising up, did aleo 
erect these penitents, and used a proper prayer onthe occasion. These were such as 
had been communicants, but had A ma been guilty of some gross crime. 
Above these were the micro, the ‘ faithful,’ ‘ communicants ;’ with these were the 
cuneTaueve:s, * co-standers,’ people who onde ror with the faithful in prayer, but 
were not admitted to the oblation,”’ 
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who, writing to Eleutherius, (2nd E. cap. 3,) concerning some per- 
sons who were under penance for suffering themselves to be rebaptized 
by the Arians, says, “that it was left to his own judgment, and the 
judgment of other bishops, in their respective dioceses, if they approved 
the quality and devotion—* qualitas et devotio”—of any penitents, to 
grant them the benefit of an indulyence—that is, a relaxation of their 
penitential exercises, or a speedier admission to communion.” —A.D. 040, 
“ These indulgences,” adds Bingham, “had no respect to the punish- 
ments of the other world, but only to the mitigation of ecclesiastical 
punishments in this, which is ingenuously acknowledged by Cassander, 
and several other learned Romanists, who have undergone the cen- 
sures of the Roman inquisitors for their over liberal concessions.” 
Polidore Virgil, a.p, 1535, is put into the “Index Expurgatorius’’* for 
saying, “that the use of indulgences is no older than the time of Gregory 
the Great, a.p. 575,” and Franciscus Polygranus, also, for asserting 
that “every bishop has ‘jure divino,’ the power to grant indulgences ;” 
with some assertions of the like nature, which agree very well with 
the true ancient notion of an “ indulgence,” as explained in the 
canons quoted, but will not comport with the pope’s sole claim and 
pretence to this power, or any other innovations in the modern 
practice.” A very full and interesting account of the “ origin and 
nature of indulgences,” and of the opinions of learned Romanists on 
the point, may be found in ‘ Gibson’s Preservative against Popery,’’ 
vol. i. tit. 8, p. 79. ‘The earliest indulgences we meet with, of a nature 
not sanctioned by primitive usage, are those granted by the popes to 
such as assisted them in their quarrels. The first we read of is that 
of Ansel, Bishop of Lucca, legate of Gregory VIL, a.p. 1075, in 
which was promised “remission of all their sins to such as would 
venture their lives in the contest between the pope and Henry IV.” 
And Gregory VII. himself, in his Mpistle to the Monks of Marseilles, 
who adhered to his cause, promised “an indulgence of all their sins ;” 
and Victor, who succeeded Gregory, granted the same “to those who 
fought against the Saracens.’ After him came Urban IL, a.v, 1090, 


who granted “an indulgence to all who would go to the holy+ war of 


* Taylor, vol. x. pp. 135 and 503. Bishop ‘Taylor tells us, that “the King of 
Spain, in the sixteenth century, gave a commission to the inquisitors to purge all 
catholic authors ; but with thisclause, that ‘they should keep the Expurgatory Index 
privately, neither imparting that index, nor giving a copy of it to any.’ But it hap- 
pened, about thirteen years after, that a copy of it was obtained and published by 
Johannes Pappus and Franciscus Junius; and the church of Rome now publishes 
the index with authority.” ‘“ Hlow far the evil of the Index Expurgatorius ex- 
tended,’ says Bishop Taylor, ‘ may be easily conjectured by what was done by the 
inquisition in the year 1559, in which there was a catalogue of sixty-two printers, 
and all the books which any of them had printed, of what author, or language soever, 
prohibited ; and all books that were printed by printers that had printed any books 
of heretics; insomuch that not only books of one hundred, two hundred, three hun- 
dred years ago, were prohibited, but there scarce remained a book to be read.”—See 
also Mendham’s Index of Prohibited Books of Sixtus V. and Gregory X VI. 

t ‘* Among a thousand evils,” says Milner, “ which the crusades produced, or at 
least encouraged, this was one—viz., that indulgences were now diffused by the popes 
throughout Europe, for the purpose of promoting what they called ‘the holy war.’ 
Phose had indeed been sold before by the inferior dignitaries of the church, who, for 
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their sins.” And Gul, Tyrius says, “that Urban expressly mentions 
those sins which the Bible tells us to exclude from the kingdom of God— 
viz., “murders,” “ thefts,” and such like ; and not only “absolved them 
from all their penances due for their sins, but bid them not doubt of an 
eternal reward after death,” as William of Malmsbury also tells us. 
The same testimony is given by Odericus Vitalis, in whose time the 
expedition began; “upon which,” he says, “all the thieves, pirates, 
and rogues, came in great numbers, and enlisted themselves, having 
made date Arn and St. Bernard rejoices much that “ there were 
few who were not bad characters ; because, he says, there was a double 
cause of joy—viz., that their own countries were well rid of such 
rogues, and that they had entered upon an enterprise which would 
assuredly take them to heaven.’’* Indulgences being thus intro- 
duced, they were freely made use of by Callixtus IL, a.v. 1122; 
Eugenius IIT, apo. 1145; Clement IL, a.o. 1195; and others after 
them. And Morinus very justly remarks, “ that these indulgences are 
something more than a mere relaxation from canonical penance, be- 
cause such a remission of sins is granted as will be followed by efernal 
life, and therefore must respect God, and not merely the church.” 
Honorius II., in his quarrel with Roger of Sicily, A.p. 1125, granted 
* plenary indulgence” to all who should die, fighting for his holiness, 
“quiin expeditione illa morerentur, peecata universa remisit;” but 
if they escaped with their lives, only half their sins were remitted, 
“illorum qui ibi mortui non fuerint, medietatem donarit’’  “ Alex- 
ander ILL, A.p. 1170, granted to those of Ancona who should visit 
‘the twelve churches,’ and their own cathedral, (and, be it remarked, 
that they never visited empty handed,) all lent-fastings, and besides 
an indulgence for as many days, as a man could take up sands in 
both hands,’—and the same pope “ granted to all who should take 
up arms against the Albigenses, pardon of all their sins, and an eternal 
reward,” As the sale of “ indulgences” increased, others besides the 
pope endeavoured to reap advantage from the practice. Bishops 








money, remitted the penalties epeael on transgressors. ‘They had not, however, 
pretended to abolish the punishments which await the wicked in a future state. This 
impiety was reserved to the pope himself, who dared to usurp the authority which 
belongs to God alone. The corruption having once taken place, remained, and even 
increased, from age to age, till the time of the Reformation.”—Hlistory of the 
Church, vol. iit. p. 7. 

Gibson, referring to the crusade in the time of Urban II., says, “ At that time 
there remained yet some shadow of the ancient severity, accommodated to the bar- 
barous genius of those times; but this indulgence of the pope (Urban) did, ina 
manner, wholly abolish all those remains in the west.”—‘* Preservative,” vol. ii 
p. 41, tit. 8. 

* In Mr. Chais’ ‘ Letters on the Jubilees,” published in 1751, the following de- 
velopment of the Doctrine of Indulgences, as entertained by St. Thomas in the 
thirteenth century, appears—viz., ‘that there existed an immense treasure of merit, 
composed of the pious deeds and virtuous actions which the saints had performed 
beyond what was necessary for their own salvation, (called “ Works of Supereroga- 
tion,”’) and were therefore applicable to the benefit of others ; that the guardian and 
dispenser of this precious treasure was the Roman pontiff; and that consequently he 
was empowered to assign to such as he deemed proper objects a portion of this inex- 
haustible source of merit, suitable to their respective guilt, and sufficient to deliver 
them from the punishment due to their crimes.” 
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began to grant indulgences to those who would give liberally to the 
building or repairing churches, and other works; and a fourth, seventh, 
or third part of their sins were remitted, according as their bounty 
deserved,* ‘This ice was first begun by Gelasius II., a.v. 1118, 
for building the church at Saragoza; and Morinus says, that “ Mar- 
cius, Bishop of Paris, built the cathedral of Nostre-dame by the sale 
of indulgences. The bishops of Rome soon tied the hands of the 
other bishops, and complained that “ the indisereet use of indulgences, 
by the bishops, had rendered the keys of the church contemptible, 
and destroyed church discipline.” Thus Innocent III., a.v. 1200, in 
the 62nd canon of the council of Lateran, decrees—* that, in the dedi- 
cation of a church, though there should be several bishops together, 
they should not grant any indulgence above a year, nor a single bishop 
above forty days.” The popes, however, did not curtail their own 
power to grant indulgences.t Thus Bonifice VIII. instituted the year 
of jubilee, A.v, 1300 ; and in his bull, published for that end, he grants 
not only a plenary and larger, but most plenary remission of sins to 
those who, if Romans, for thirty—if strangers, for fifteen days—in that 
year, should visit “the churches of the apostles.” These years of 
jubilee were afterwards appointed by Clement VI., a.v. 1345, to be 
held every fiftieth year, subsequently every thirtieth, and now every 








* “ Each rank and order of the clergy,” says Mosheim, “ had a peculiar mode of 
fleecing the people. The bishops, when they wanted money for their private 
pleasures, or for public purposes, granted to their flock the power of purchasing the 
remission of their penalties imposed upon transgressors for a sum of money; or, in 
other words, they published indulgences, which became an inexhaustible source of 
opulence to the episcopal orders. The introduction of indulgences destroyed the 
eredit and authority of the ancient canonical and ecclesiastical discipline of penance, 
and occasioned the removal and final suppression of the ‘ Penitentials,’ whereby the 
reins were let loose to every kind of vice.”— Mosheim, vol. iii. p. 74. 


t “ When,” says Mosheim, ‘the Roman pontiffs cast an eye upon the immense 
treasures that the inferior rulers of the church were accumulating by the sale of in- 
dulgences, they thought proper to limit the power of the bishops in remitting the 
penalties imposed upon transgressors, and assumed almost entirely this profitable 
traffic to themselves. In consequence of this new measure, the court of Rome be- 
came the General Magazine of Indulgences, and the pontiffs, when either the wants 
of the church, the emptiness of their coffers, or the demon of avarice prompted them 
to look out for new subsidies, published not only a general, but also a complete, or 
what they called ‘ most plenary indu/gence’—-viz., a remission of the temporal pains 
and penalties imposed by the church, and a release from the punishments reserved 
for sinners in a future state.—Hist. Coun, Trent, p,4. Thus Leo X., under the 
advice of the cardinal of Santi Quatri, 1523, sent an indulgence and pardon for 
sins throughout all Christendom, granting it to whosoever would give money, and 
extending it even to the dead.”——Mosheim, vol. iii, p, 75, 

¢t The churches usually visited were seven in number ; an account of them may be 
seen in “ Onuphrius, de septem sanctioribus urbis Romane Ecclesijs,” The bull of 
Boniface VIII., establishing the Centenary Jubilee, “for the increase of the 
honour of St. Peter and St. Paul, in order that their basilicee may be more devoutly 
frequented by the faithful, and the faithful themselves be made more replete with 
spiritual gifts, grants to all persons, ‘ vere peenitentibus et confessis,’ who shall come 
to the said basilice in the present year 1300, or any future hundredth year,” not 
merely a plenary, but a most plenary pardon of all their sins,” if, being Romans, 
they shall visit the same at least thirty days, and at least once in every day ; or, being 


if they shall do in like manner for fifteen days.”—Dr. Phillpott’s Letters 
to Butler, p. 186, 
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twenty-fifth year; or as frequently as his holiness pleases.* Before I 
proceed to develope the practices pursued by the church of Rome, 
under papal sanction, in furthering the sale of “ indulgences,” during 
five centuries, with a view to discover their real import, I will fur- 
nish the reader with an extract from the pen of Lovell, a.p, 1685, in 
his celebrated treatise,t ‘‘ A Papist Misrepresented and Represented,” 
which may not be an unsuitable introduction, as stating both sides 
of the question to the few historical facts to which, in a subsequent 
paper, I shall have to draw the reader’s attention. The statements are, 
of course, those of Lovell himself :— 


** PAPIST MISREPRESENTED. 


“ The ‘Papist believes that his Holy 
Father, the pope, can give him leave 
to commit what sins he pleases; espe- 
cially if he can make him.a present of 
a round sum of money, he never need 
doubt of an indulgence or pardon, for 


“€ PAPIST REPRESENTED. 


“ The papist believes it damnable to 
hold that the pope or any other power 
in heaven or earth can give him leave 
to commit any sins whatever; or that 
for any sum of money he can obtain 
an indulgence or pardon for sins that 


himself and his heirs for ever, for all 
sorts of crimes or wickedness he, or 
any of his posterity, may have con- 
venience of falling into. And having 
this commission in his pocket under 
the pope’s broad-seal, he may be con- 
fident that Christ will confirm, and 
stand to all that his vicar upon earth 
has granted, and not call him to any 
account for anything he has done, al- 
though he should chance to die with- 
out the least remorse of conscience or 
repentance for his sins.” 


are to be committed by him or his 
heirs hereafter. He firmly believes 
that no sins can be forgiven, but by a 
true and hearty repentance. e 
believes, however, that there is a 
power in the church of granting in- 
dulgences which concern not at all the 
remission of sins, either mortal or 
venial, but only of some temporal 
punishments remaining due after the 
guilt is remitted; so that they are 
nothing else but a mitigation or re- 
laxation, upon just causes, of canonical 





penances, which are, or may be, 
enjoined by the pastors of the church 
on penitent sinners, according to their 
several degrees of merit.” 








* The last year of jubilee was, I believe, in the year 1826, and the next jubilee 
will be held in the year 1851; yet, in the present year, from some causes con- 
nected with Spain, the pope has had recourse to a jubilee. I copied the following 
a few days ago from a placard which was attached to the door and pillars of the cathe- 
dral of Notre-Dame, at Paris, and I observed similar placards in the several churches 
in Paris :-— 


‘* Indulgence Plénidre en Forme de Jubilé. 


“Nous, Denis Auguste Affre, par la miséricorde divine et la grace du Saint Siége 
Apostolique, Archevéque de Paris. En vertu des pouvoirs que Sa Sainteté le Pape 
Grégoire 16 a daigné nous transmettre, accordons une Indulgence Pléniére en Forme 
de: Jubilé a tout ies fideles qui s’etant purifiés par le sacrament de Penitence, et 
nourris de la Sainte Eucharistic, visiteront trois fois une y on et assisteront aux 
prieres solennelles, &c.” “ + Denis, evéque de Paris,” 

‘** Dated 18 Mars, 1842.” 


t This pamphlet was answered by Stillingfleet, Williams, Clagett, Sherlock, 
Gardener, Jenkins, Comber, Fleetwood, Patrick, and others; and, having been “ de- 
fended’ and “‘ vindicated,” forms, with the several replies, the third volume of “ Gibson's 
Preservative.” In the edition before me, the title page states the pamphlet to have 
been written ‘by J. L.” The author’s real name was John Gother; he was an 
apostate from the church of England, and was ordained priest at the English college 
at Lisbon, and died at sea, while returning there, in the year 1784, 
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Bossuet wrote his celebrated treatise of “The Exposition of the 
Roman-catholic Chureh,” in the year 1671, with a design of « shewing 
the protestants that their reasons against returning to the Romish 
church might be easily removed, if they would view the doctrines 
of that church in their true light, and not as they had been erro- 
neously represented by protestant writers; or rather, as Gibson 
says, “ with a view of glossing over and mollifying the doctrines of 
popery, in order to make them less offensive to protestant ears.”— 
Preface, vol. iii. In the “ Exposition’’* Bossuet adopts similar senti- 
ments on the doctrine of “indulgences” to those contained in the 
above extracts from ‘*The Papist Represented,” &c.; and we may 
learn how far the bishop’s opinions coincided with those of his own 
church, even at the period at which he wrote, from the fact that nine 
years elapsed before the treatise could obtain the pope’s approbation. 
Clement X. refused it positively; and several catholic priests were 
rigorously treated and severely persecuted for preaching the doctrine 
contained in the ‘‘ Exposition.” The treatise was formally condemned 
by the University of Louvain in the year 1685, and declared to be 
“scandalous and pernicious,” It was, however, at length licensed, 
after sundryt suppressions and alterations, and is now held up as un- 
answerable by the protestants. Some seventy years before the above 
treatise appeared, Bellarmine wrote his work, “ De Indulgentiis.” 
How far his opinions respecting “ indulgences” accorded with those of 
Bossuet we may learn from Archbishop Wake’s 


‘orp porpery” — Bellarm. de Ind. 
lib. 1, p. 3. 


“There being in all sins a temporal 
punishment to be undergone after the 
efernal, this, by the sacrament of 
penance, is remitted. We call in- 
dulgence the remission of those punish- 
ments that remain to be undergone 
after the forgiveness of the fault, and 
reconciliation obtained by the sacra- 
ment of penance.” — Ibid. cap. 2. 
** The foundation of these indulgences 
is the freasure of the church, consisting 
partly of the merits of Christ, and 
partly of the superabundant sufferings 
of the Blessed Virgin and the saints, 
who have suffered more than their sins 
required. The pastors of the church 
have obtained from God the power of 
granting indulgences and dispensing of 
the mertis of Christ and the saints for 
this end out of the sacraments,’’—Ibid. 
c. 7, p. 47. “The punishments re- 
mitted by these indulgences are all 
those which are, or might have been, 
enjoined for sins, and that, whether 
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‘*NEW POPERY. 


*“** Papist misrepresented and repre- 
sented’ as quoted above. ‘ Bossuet’s 
Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Catholic Church,’ page 17. ‘We 
ought not to think it strange that he 
who has shewn us so great mercy in 
baptism should be more severe to- 
wards us after our having violated our 
holy promises. It is just, yes, and 
beneficial to our salvation, that God, 
in remitting our sins, together with 
the eternal pain which we deserved 
for them, should exact of us some 
temporal pain to retain us in our 
duties, lest, if we should be too 
speedily freed from the bonds of 
justice, we should abandon ourselves 
to a temerarious confidence, abusing 
the facility of the pardon. It is then 
to satisfy this obligation we are sub- 
jected to some painful works, which 
we must accomplish in the spirit of 
humility and penance; and it was the 
necessity of these satisfactory works 
which obliged the primitive church to 





* The popish writers at the close of the seventeenth century frequently adopted 
these /iheral piews, in order to counteract the effects of the new heresy. 
+ Vid. Archbishop Wake's Preface to his “ Exposition of the Doctrine of the 


Chureh of England,” in reply to Bossuct’s “ Exposition.” 
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the’ persons be alive or dead.” Again | impose upon penitents those pains 
he says, that “the pope applies the | called canonical. When, therefore, 
satisfactions of Christ and the saints | she imposes upon sinners painful and. 
to the dead by means of works im-| laborious works, and they undergo 
posed on the living. They are ap-| them with humility, this is called 
lied, not in the way of judicial abso- | satisfaction ; and when, regarding the 
ution, but in the way of payment— | fervour of the penitents or some other 
‘ per.modum solutionis,’ ”’ good works which she has prescribed 
them, she a some part of that 
pain which is due to them, this is 

called indulgence.” 


That the opinion of Bossuet, as above stated, was rightly termed 
new popery by Archbishop Wake, the practices of the church of Rome 
during the five previous centuries will presently convince us. 

KE. C. HARRINGTON. 


St. David's, Exeter. 
( To be continued. ) 


—_— + - 


ON THE ERA OF TARCHON, 


Siz,—lIt is known that Tarchon was the founder of the Tuscan nation; 
but the time of their settlement in Italy is mere matter of conjecture. 
From an obscure and difficult notice, Muller would place the era of 
Tarchon about 8,c, 1050. (Btrusker, vol. i. p. 74; ii, p. 333.) Lam 
not going to canvass his reasonings, but to propose a new argument 
for approximating to the commencement of the Tuscan era; yet before 
so applying it, I must state the particular example which suggested the 
principle itself. ; 

We read in Joshua, xv. 13, that Arba was the father of Anak, who 
had three sons, Sheshai, Achiman, and Talmai. Now sheshai is the 
Hebrew term for six or sixth; so that, virtually, this man’s name was 
Sextus. It is not probable that he was the sixth son of his father, 
when only three are mentioned, and he is placed first. Let us assume 
that he was sixth in descent from the head of the family ; then his 
grandfather Arba must have been fourth; and in Hebrew aréa sig- 
nifies four. We further read of him in Josh. xiv, 15—*“ Arba was a 
great man among the Anakim.” This passage plainly implies that 
Arba was not the founder of the race, but only a great man, though 
probably the greatest man that had yet appeared among the Anakim. 
My opinion is, that Arba was the fourth Anak, but the first of the 
family who made the name so formidable to the neghbouring people ; 
hence, although he was not the founder of the race, he is —— 
placed at the head of the terrible Anakim in xv. 13. At a later period, 
Sextus &c. became commonplace names; but in early times, and 
among ruling families, such names may have been applied in the 
inanner suggested, 

“ The three sons of Anak, Sheshai, and Achiman, and Talmai, the 
children of Anak.” (Josh. xv. 14.) Here “ sons of Anak,” bent Anak, 
are the sons of an individual ; but the subsequent phrase, “ children of 
Anak,” yelidi Anak, has the more general meaning of Anakites, the 
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collective descendants of a common ancestor ; in Roman phrase, “ gens 
Anakia.” Varro thus defines a Roman gens: ab A-milio homines 
orti Afinilii ac gentiles. (L. L. viii. 4.) 

In my ideal sketch of A2gypto-Tuscan history, I had placed Tar- 
quivius Superbus in the fifth generation from Tirhakah, before ob- 
serving his son’s name, Sextus; in fact, it was only whilst looking after 
the Cushite Anakim, Zuzim, Zamzummim, &c., that the present idea 
was suggested. If the T'arquins, as my A2gypto-Tuscan theory sup- 
poses, were of the royal race of ‘Tirhakah, they certainly would have 
preserved their genealogy up to the invader and conqueror of Italy. 

In common reckoning, there are three generations to a century ; but 
I believe a Tuscan would have used his own secle of one hundred and 
five years, Compare 3 x 5 x 7 = 105, “Calendar, No. II.” Five 
such generations, or one hundred and seventy-five years, will carry us 
back from the Regifuge, about B.c. 510, to about the year B.c. 685, 
for the invasion of Tirhakah. Now Tirhakah reigned twenty years, 
and flourished about B.c. 700. I do not here pretend to accuracy of 
dates, for my present object is to establish a new principle; and pro- 
bably five generations of thirty-five years may be admitted where 
seven warlike reigns, averaging thirty-five years each, have been re- 
jected. Wilkinson says, that Tirhakah reigned B.c.710—689. (Ane. 
Egypt. i. p. 138.) Sennacherib reigned B.c. 717—710.) Hence, it 
would appear that Sennacherib’s repulse was Tirhakah’s first feat in 
arms as king, and the conquest of Italy his last. Hezekiah, contem- 
porary with the two former kings, reigned B.c. 728—699. 

In order to assign to Demaratus a natural and intelligible place in 
Roman history, I have varied a little from a former representation. 
The ancients speak so definitely about him, that a modern is not at 
liberty totally to reject their statement.* I here offer, in the order of 
the generations, a sketch which aspires to include and reconcile the 
greatest possible number of our conflicting authorities. 

1. n.c, 685. The first Tarchne was born and brought up in Cush 
or Edom, but lived and died in Italy. He was the kinsman and con- 
temporary of Tirhakah, Taracus, or Tearcon. Let us hope that Tir- 
hakah was gratified at seeing the pillars of Hercules (Strabo, xv. 
p- 472, ed. Casaub), and that he returned in safety to Cush; but the 
present hero remained behind about s.c. 685, and was the means of 
establishing in Italy the foreign and royal name of Tarchu (Tarchon) 
and Tarchne (Tarquinius), The Trojan war was before Tirhakah, 
yet Agamemnon’s fleet carried above a hundred thousand men to Troy 
(Mitford, chap. i. sect. 4); a tithe of that number of ambitious ad- 
ate under this Tarchne might have effected a settlement in 

taly. 

2. s.c, 650. Tarquinia was daughter of the above. Cypselus 
expels Demaratus B.c. 659. This wealthy noble was favourably re- 
ceived by the newly-settled Tuscans, and is said to have married a 
Targuinian lady of high birth ; but may not the original account have 








——_. 
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* Niebuhr, instead of making Superbus the grandson of Priscus, with the consent 
of a few of the ancients, annihilates Demaratus against their united testimony. 
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stated that he married a Tarquinia, the daughter of Tarquinius? His 
high rank and great wealth made him a suitable match for Tarquin’s 
daughter; aud the connexion might give him such a commanding in- 
fluence in Tarquinii, as to place him at the head of affairs: dere 
rijc Sekapévns abrov wédews. Strabo, viii. p. 261. They had two sons; 
the eldest, of course, became Lucumo, or Duke of Tarquinii ; the other 
as an Aruns, (Arnth,) younger brother, or cadet, had to seek his for- 
tune; himself, or his son, Egerius, was portioned off as governor of 
Collatia. 

3, B.c. 615, By this time the Tuscans were firmly established, and 
well acquainted with the country. ‘The third Tarchne (Priscus) had 
found out that Tarquinii was not adapted for the capital of a kingdom, 
and he removed his court to Rome, For this purpose he sent before 
him his principal general, Coeles Vibenna, who took unceremonious 
possession of the seven hills, See above, “Tirhakah.” A daughter 
of this Tarchne married a Tuscan noble, whose native title was Mas- 
tarna ; but he is better known from Roman history as Servius Tullius. 
At his decease, Priscus left two married daughters and two infant 
grandsons, the children of a son that died young. (Dionys. Hal. iv. 4.) 

4. s.c. 580. The ancients in general are inclined to believe that 
Superbus was the son of Priscus; but as modern critics either reject 
the whole statement, or ugree with Dionysius Hal. that he was grand- 
son, I need not apologize for an intermediate generation, though, with 
respect to it, we know only that Mastarna, through his influence over 
the soldiery of Vibenna, and his increased power after marrying a Tar- 
quinia, became possessed of the throne. Besides, if we reckon back 
three Tuscan generations from Sextus or the Regifuge, we are brought 
to n.c, 615 for the thirty-fifth year of Priscus’ age, and this is the 
common historical date for the commencement of his reign. 

5. B.c. 545, Superbus was grandson of Priscus, and married a 
daughter of Mastarna ; his sister, Tarquinia, was mother of Brutus, 

6. p.c. 510. Sextus, Titus, and Aruns, were sons of Superbus. 
The wretched Sextus brought disgrace and ruin on all his family, and 
misery upon a whole people, about u.c, 510. Lucretia was his 
cousin’s wife, so that his crime was quite a family, and not a national 
offence ; but Brutus and a party of designing patricians made it a pre- 
text for ridding themselves of the restraint of royalty ; and then came 
the real tyranny. In the tenth year, they had recourse to a dictator 
to supersede the consuls, who, with the royalist patricians, meditated 
the return of Tarquin (see Arnold’s Rome, vol. i. p. 144); and in five 
years more their tyranny reached such a height as to drive the plebeians 
into open rebellion—the Secessio Plebis. 

The sister of Sextus was married to Octavius Mamilius; and it 
might be shewn that Octavius was eighth in descent from the head of 
his family. 

W. B, WINNING. 
Bedford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOCK versvs KANT. 


Sir,—Adverting to the progress of inquiry among the German philo- 
pea the British Critic,* in an article fraught with every indication 
of wisdom, has the following passage :— 

“ But the metaphysical faculty is not yet wearied—nay, it has not yet 
entered upon its most congenial work and deepest department. Though it 
has subjected the Bible and its source—inspiration—to the most unscrupulous 
analysis, it has hitherto regarded them in their actual position as things 
external to us. But now, passing from the external, it proceeds to direct its 
action internally upon self, viewing truths no longer as positive or external to 
the mind, but as parts or functions of the mind itself; or, to use the technical 
expression, not as objective, but as subjective. Nature and instinct tell ust 
to look upon the external world, moral or physical, as external to us; to re- 
gard the objects of thought not as identical with, but as distinct from that 
thought . . . . But the analytical process in time undermines and destroys the 
impressions of nature by discovering another, and, as it supposes, a deeper view 
of what constitutes the reality of these ideas ; which view simply absorbs the 
external in the internal. God, justice, truth, and conscience, hove; &c., are 
changed into my ideas of God, justice, truth, &c.” 

In other words, the man seeks to know the constitution of the 
material of a tree by examining the picture of the tree, which is dis- 
coverable on the retina of his eye. The reviewer proceeds :— 

** According to this philosophy, we do not contemplate these ideas simply, 
but by the act of contemplating, make them. They are part of the man’s self, 
and therefore in analysing them, or examining on what ground their truth 
rests, he has, in fact, simply to examine and analyse himself, the being who 
entertains those ideas, and thus makes the whole world of truth and reality to 
centre in self. But what is self, oneself, myself? The analysis must proceed 
till these questions are answered.” 

To the catholic mind this examination ends in the discovery that we 
are parts of a system—that we are projects or organized individuals— 
reflecting satellites—moving in a vast concave or infinitude of light— 
i.e., divine goodness, consideration, or, say wisdom—that we exist that 
we may catch, enjoy, reflect, and glorify by this reflection the light 
in which we live, and move, and have our being—that in the world of 
knowledge or spirit we are what the stars are in the solar system. The 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, alone emit a light not reflected but in- 
herent. This I say is what we reply to the question, “What is self, 
oneself, myself?” ‘The German philosophers, however, are not so 
easily satisfied, but go on until they have resolved the sparkling ego 
into dust, or by constantly turning it over, and looking at it too closely, 
so as to cast a shadow on it with their own heads, have lost the power 
of seeing any difference between the shining diamond which reflects 
and the common fluid (the brute beast) which glorifies nothing, just 
as we lose the power of applying the simplest word by repeating it 
over and over again to ourselves. For of course the word has no 
inherent meaning ; the meaning or import is affixed to it, so that if we 


* For April, 1842,—p. 490. 
¢ i.e. as uneducated persons—as children—or, more properly, as persons in the 
condition of Caspar Hauser, “ we should look upon,” &c. 
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turn our back upon the meaning taught—the ¢raditional signification — 
and strive to find in itself, in an unmeaning sound, the thing that it 
represents, the former is soon lost. Neither has the man by himself 
any meaning ; separate him from the whole of which he forms a part, 
and he becomes as unaccountable and useless a thing as a screw 
without a bed. Nevertheless, the Germans have written volumes 
illustrative, as they think, of the nature of this ego, seeking to find in 
it the picture of omniscience. ‘T'’o get an account of the Creator, they 
go to the blind creature, despising the explanation offered by the former. 
Searcely a philosopher in Germany has yet written through this 
tremendous delusion—the deadly error of supposing the ego anything 
more than a mere animal, a thing of nerves, a nothing but a strange 
and mysterious piece of machinery, until God reveals himself to it and 
shews us the use of it. 1 will reserve for another letter what I wish to 
add here, and proceed now to make an observation, the connexion of 
which with the subject of the review above referred to will immediately 
appear. If, as Lock argues, the mind, before it is brought into con- 
tact with the external world, is a blank, a void, and such in my 
opinion it certainly must be, everything that the mind of man has 
from time to time expressed must be the reflection of something 
without. 1 once conversed with one whose objection to Christianity 
was, that he considered the imagination of man equal to the con- 
coction of the biblical scheme; and I considered that I refuted this 
objection by observing, that if the scene around, acting upon the sen- 
sorium, was the sole and entire origin of our imagination, or that 
which it exhibits, reflects, or evolves, we must look for the proof of 
immortality amid a scene where all things are finite and perishable. 
Nature suggests not the idea of a soul, of a God, of a future state. 
Of what then are these ideas (i.e., the ideas of a soul, of a God, &c.) 
the reflections of? They can be the reflections of nothing else than 
the declarations and promises of a supernatural being, who has con- 
versed with our forefathers through signs taken from the scene around. 
Lock’s theory of the constitution of the human mind is most useful as 
enabling us to prove that man could never, unaided from above, have 
thrown out the idea of a God or omnipotent Spirit, much less that of 
an immortal soul and future state. 
1 have the honour to be, Sir, your humble servant, VELES. 


ne 


ON THE GADARENE AND GERGESENE DEMONIACS, AND THE 
TWO BLIND MEN IN JERICHO, 


Sir,—None but those who have patiently examined for themselves the 
variations of the evangelists in what are called parallel passages can 
rightly appreciate the minute fidelity and accuracy of the sacred his. 
torians. Upon a closer inspection, many, if not all, of the apparent 
discrepancies which commentators are content to tolerate as unim- 
portant, will be found in fact to be the most striking confirmations of 
the truth of the several narratives. ‘This is well illustrated by the cases 











of the* Gadarene and Gergesene Demoniacs, and by that of the twot 
blind meu healed in Jericho, both of which, with your kind permission, 
I would bring before your readers. 

In the case of the demoniacs, the ee eae than 
the su al reader would suspect. St..Matthew speaks of two 
miserable beings posed with devils, whereas Mark and Luke refer 
to one only, w name was Legion. Matthew lays the scene in the 
country off the Gergesenes, and consequently attributes to the men of 
Gergesa the request made to Jesus that he would depart out of their 
coasts. The two latter evangelists state the miracle to have taken 
place in the country of the Gadarenes ; and the city of which they 
speak must of course be Gadara. Again, Matthew declares that the 
herd of swine was a good way off,+ y a abréy. Mark and Luke 
affirm that the herd were close by. The words used by the former 
are,"Hy de éxei rpdc¢ rp Spe: “ There was there close by.the mountain,” 
or “at the foot of the mountain.’ St. Luke’s expression is, "Hy de 
éxei tv rG Spec: “ There was there upon the mountain.” And, lastly, 
St. Matthew implies that the miracle took place on some high road ; 
for he says of the Gergesene demoniac, that he was exceeding fierce, 
so that no man might pass by that way: Axa rij¢ dd0b éxelync. On the 
other hand, St. Mark and St. Luke as expressly declare that the 
demoniac met the Saviour upon the sea-shore immediately upon his 
landing. 

The ingenious§ Lightfoot has endeavoured to reconcile these dis- 
crepancies by the supposition that one demoniac belonged to Gergesa, 
the other to Gadava ; and he asserts, further, but without any proof, 
that the country of the Gadarenes was an extensive district, including 
within its limits the region of Gergesa. This view is adopted also by 
Schleusner, || who cites the authority of Cellarius and Pfeiffer. How 
far this is to be taken as a gratuitous assumption, invented to meet the 
difficulties of the case, I must leave to the more learned to decide. 
But I think it admits of proof, not only that the two demoniacs be- 
longed to different cities, but also that they were healed in different 
places, though within a short interval one of the other. 

The account which I am now about to give of these two miracles 
will be found to agree in every particular with the statements of all the 
three evangelists. 

Our blessed Saviour crossed the lake of Gennesareth from Caper- 
naum to Gadara; hence St. Luke uses the word xarér\evoay, “ they 
sailed down,” for Gadara was at the southern’ extremity of the lake. 
Immediately upon his landing, the first demoniac, called Legion, who 
seems to have laboured rather under a melancholy madness, and to 
have been dangerous only to himself, met Jesus, and was healed. 
The legion of devils was permitted to enter into the swine which was 
feeding bard by. The keepers of the swine fled, and told it in the 






* Matt. viii. 28, seqq. ; Mark, v. 1, &e. ; Luke, viii, 26, &c. 
¢t Matt. xx. 30, &c. ; Mark, x. 46; Luke, xviii. 35. 
t In the notes affixed to Valpy's Greek Testament this expression is ingeniously 
made equivalent to hui; but the ean process was not necessary. 
§ Hor. Heb, in Matth, Lc. Lex. Nov. Test. s. v. repyeenrée, 
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city (i.e, Gadara), and also to the villagers and the people of the snr- 
rounding country, ic rovg dypovs, an expression which will extend to 
the village* of Gergesa. Of course some little time must have 

before the Gadarenes could come from the city to Jesus, and in that 
interval the exceeding fierce demoniac of was also healed by 
Jesus on the high road to that village. Matthew concisely mentions 
the two miracles together, and hence lays the scene in the country of 
the Gergesenes; for it was not true that ¢wo demoniacs met the 
Saviour till he had reached that region. The distance between the 
cities themselves was only two leagues. Hence St. Matthew 

affirms the herd of swine to have been a good way off, which is strictly 
true, when reference is made to Gergesa. But the news of the i 
of Legion had preceded Jesus; and hence, as soon as the secon 
demonaic had been healed, we read that the men of the city (i.e., Ger- 
gesa, for Matthew has made allusion to no other) came out to meet 
Jesus, and besought him to depart out of their coasts. The es, 
els evvayrnow aire plainly implies that the Lord was then on his way 
to Gergesa ; but thus repulsed by the Gadarenes southward, and the 
Gergesenes northward, the Saviour had no other course open to him 
but to recross the lake, and leave the evangelizing} of that heathen 
region to the grateful demoniac called Legion. | 

St. Matthew has related that two$ blind men were healed by our 
blessed Lord as he departed from Jericho on his last asvent to Jeru- 
salem. St.Mark,§ upon the same occasion, records the restoration of 
sight to one blind man, Bartimeeus, son of Timeeus, agreeing with St. 
Matthew in dating it by the departure from Jericho. St. Luke|| speake 
also of only one blind man without mentioning the name, but seems 
to assign the miracle to the time of our Lord’s entrance into Jericho. 
Various attempts have been made by commentators and harmonists to 
reconcile these discrepancies, Macknight4 has offered three mk a 
of his own upon the subject. Mr. Townsend** has collected all the 
theories of the most esteemed critics before him, and draws his own 
conclusion to the effect that the two blind men were restored at the 
same time as our Lord went out of Jericho. And he attempts to re- 
concile St. Luke’s statement by translating éy rp éyyi{ew abrov by the 
words, “ As he was nigh to Jericho.” 

To this theory. there are two formidable objections. First; if the 
two suppliants were seated together, and called for help under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances, we cannot conceive that any eye- 
witness, in describing the miracle, would mention one blind man only. 
The omission is not satisfactorily explained by the gratuitous assamption 
that one was more vehement in his cries than the other, or more 
grateful to his heavenly benefactor. Nor will the case of the Gadarene 
and Gergesene demoniacs, as I have before shewn, countenance this 
assumption. And, again, we cannot, without great violence, render the 
word éyyiZey, in St. Luke, as equivalent to éyyv¢ eivat ; for the passage 
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* Cf. Schleusn. voc. d&ygbs. + Mark, v. 19. t Chap. xx. ». 29, 





¢ Chap. x. v. 46, &e. | Chap. xviii. o. 35, &e. § Harmony, ¢ 10h 


** Harmony, $ 44. 
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Jericho is mentioned in the very first verse of the succeeding 


through 
chapter, which must accordingly be transposed, if we would preserve 


the order of events. Neither is there any warrant for so translating 
the words of the evangelist. The cited in confirmation of it, 
both by Schleusner* and Mr. ‘Townsend, so far from sanctioning that 
interpretation, directly opposes it; for Hyywer cic BnOpayi, in Luke, is 
plainly equivalent to Aor cig BnOpayi in Matthew.t 

On the other hand we must acknowledge the force of thet objection 
to Lightfoot’s scheme, who supposes one miracle to have been wrought 
at the entrance into Jericho, and the other on the Lord's departure 
from that city. The people undoubtedly would not have reproved 
Bartimaeus for his importunate cries, if the Saviour had so recently 
put forth his healing strength. It would seem, therefore, that we had 
no alternative but to say, with Dr. Hales,§ that St. Luke in this in- 
stance had neglected to preserve the correct series of events. This 
inaccuracy, however, | cannot allow. 

A careful attention to the minute variations in the gospel narra- 
tives will enable us to devise a scheme which shall unite the advan- 
tages of the two theories adopted by Lightfoot and Mr. ‘Townsend, 
and be free from the objections to which each is open. 

The expression in St. Luke may, undoubtedly, be rendered “ As he 
arrived at Jericho.” So in this very chapter|| éyyicavros &é airoi, 
“ When the blind man came up to him.” And so in iyywer tic 
BnOgayi before cited. ‘The evangelist mentions our Lord’s arrival at 
Jericho, that he may account for the great multitude who attended 
Jesus. But he does not say that the blind man was sitting in the 
high road leading to Jericho ; indeed, his words imply the contrary. 
For he says that the blind man was reproved by those who went be- 
fore, oi xpodyorrec. If, therefore, I have rightly rendered the words 
év rp éyyifew abréy, the blind man must have been sitting in the streets 
of Jericho ; certainly a more favourable situation for asking alms than 
the high road would be. And if the multitude that went before were 
in point of numbers not much inferior to that which a few days after- 
wards escorted the Lord in triumph to Jerusalem, the vanguard of 
the procession might have advanced a considerable way into the 
heart of Jericho, whilst Jesus himself was only just arrived at the 
city. And that the blind man was in the streets, and not on the high 
road, is further proved by the word dcaropevopévov ; he heard the mul- 


titude 6-8 through, (i.e., the city,) not maparopevopévov passing by. 
St. Luke, in the next chapter, uses dujpyero, an equivalent word, “ he 
passed through Jericho.” It is further observable that St. Luke, who 
speaks only of the multitude that preceded Jesus, uses the word 
rapipyerar, “they told the blind man that Jesus was coming by,” 





* Lex. sub voc. byyite. t Chap. 21, ». 1. 
t Urged by Doddridge. See Townsend. 
§ Cited in Valpy’s Greek Testament, Matthew, 1. c. Hales’ work I have not by 
me. 
Verse 40. Compare also iyyice ti ridn tig wédtws, Luke, ch. vii. v. 12. 
Matthew distinguishes elsewhere between o: agetéyerres and of dxadcvbourree, 
Chap. xxi. 9. 
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(not* wapaye, “ was actually passing by,”) which implies that Jesus 

was still some little distance off, when the blind man began to ery,to 
him for help. . Now, however trifling these little points) may. be in 
themselves, they have their weight when taken together, and, think, 
prove that St. Luke intended to represent the first blind man as seated 
in the streets of Jericho, though still in that region of the city which 
was farthest removed from Jerusalem. 

Let us now turn to the narratives of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Those evangelists use the word écropevopévwy. Now here we observe, 
first, that this expression is not applied to Jesus only, but to the whole 
roultitude ; for though Mark has éxropevouévov abrod, he adds cai ray 
pabnray abrov cai bydov ixavov. But Jesus himself might have been 
in the very midst of Jericho, while the leaders of the immense pro- 
cession were now wending their way out of Jericho. And further 
éxmopevopévwy is not the same with éeOdrrwy ; it does not mean “ when 
they had gone out,” but “as they were going out,” an expression 
which might properly be employed of any person who had entered a 
town, and still went on his way, intending to make no stay in it. 
Such was the intention of the blessed Saviour, who would nott deign 
to lodge in the accursed city of Jericho. But allowing to the word 
its most extended sense, it can mean no more than that the multitude 
was now in that quarter of the city which was nearest to Jerusalem, 
and were still moving forwards. 

I conceive, therefore, that the two blind men were seated at some 
little distance apart from one another, so near, perhaps, that the cries 
of both might be heard at the same time. The first, in the entrance 
into Jericho, began to cry for help before the Saviour came up to him ; 
he was rebuked by the multitude that went before, and Jesus him- 
self, perhaps for the improvement of his faith, as in the case of thet 
woman of Canaan, perhaps because he knew that there was another 
blind-man at no great distance, whom he would also heal at the same 
time, passed by the suppliant without taking any notice of him. 
Thus apparently sanctioned by their Lord himself, the multitude 
which followed (of whom alone St. Matthew speaks) began also to 
rebuke the blind man. Advancing still further into Jericho, the 
Saviour at length drew near to the spot where blind Bartimeus was 
sitting. It is not said that he passed by him; hence St. Mark, in- 
stead of the wapaye of Matthew or the mapépyerac of Luke, uses 
simply the éeriyv—“ Hearing that i¢ was Jesus of Nazareth.” Jesus 
then stood still, and ordered the Llind men to be called; and here we 
observe another remarkable accuracy in the evangelists. Bartimeeus, 
who was close at hand, is said to have thrown aside his garment, and 
to have arisen, and come to Jesus—dvacrac #AGe. St. Luke, on the 
other hand, speaking of the first blind man, who had been left some 
way behind, writes écéAevoey ayOijva airdv, “he ordered him to be 
brought.” The eyes of both were then opened, though, perhaps, 
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some little interval elapsed, while the first was being brought to Jesus ; 
both gave glory to God, and followed Jesus in the way. 
It is not necessary that we should pretend further to explain why 

Mark should have selected one miracle and Luke another, while 
Matthew preferred to blend the two miracles into one narrative. 
But we may suggest that Luke, who is generally supposed to have 
been one of the seve nty dise iples, might have been in the number of 
the rpoayovrec Who rebuked the former blind man. The* seventy 
were sent by Christ into every city, by two and two, whither he him- 
self would come. Mark, writing from the dictation of Peter, who was 
following Jesus, takes no notice of the first supphant who had been 
passed by unheeded. And from thet circumstance of his recording 
the name of the second blind man, we may infer that Bartimeeus was 
afterwards an eminent and well known member of the Christian 
church. Matthew, according to his usual custom, condenses his nar- 
rative, and relates the miracle according to its _ as aspect. Compare 
the case of the Gadarene and Gergesene demonia So in the his- 
tory of the centurion of Capernaum, St. Luke ais that the cen- 
turion sent messengers to Jesus to intreat his aid; afterwards, it would 
seem, When he received the Lord’s answer, “ I will come and heal the 
servant,” the centurion went in person; Matthewg omits all mention 
of the messengers, and records only the personal application of the 
centurion. ‘The raising of Jairus’ daughter 1s another case in point ; 
St. Matthew|| represents the ruler of the pynagogue as telling Jesus at 
the first that dead, whereas it is certain from 
the gospels® of Mark and Luke that the tidings of her death were 
brought to the ‘ ither, as ve ‘sus was on his way to heal her. If Levi 
and Matthew were differen t persons, and were called about the same 
time, and the invitation into the custom-house followed immediately 
upon the call of the latter, this would be another illustration of St. 
Matthew's style. 
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I caunot conclude this subject without one word on** Lightfoot’s 
conjecture as to the etymon of Bartimeeus. He has suggested that 
NOW “ Thima’ may be another form of ND “ Simai,” according 
to the frequent interchance of J) with 0, so that Bartimeus, son of 
Timeeus, would be equivalent to “the blind son of a blind father.” 
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ing him. No wonder, then, that both should have cried with equal 
vehemence to Jesus of Nazareth, the son of David, that both should 
have persisted in their importunity, and both have followed the 
Saviour in the way. Bartimeeus, the younger and more active, is 
graphically described as throwing aside his garment, and coming in 
eager haste to Jesus, Timeeus, more aged and infirm, was led or 
perhaps carried ; he was probably not alive when the gospels of Mark 
and Luke were written; hence the omission of his miraculous cure by 
the former, and of his name by the latter evangelist. 

I am, Sir, your obliged reader, KR. B. 


ON SOME MISTRANSLATIONS IN VOL. XXXVII. OF THE EDIN- 
BURGH BIBLICAL CABINET. 


Sir,—The conductors of the Kdinburgh Biblical Cabinet have in- 
serted in the last published volume of that work an extract from 
Riickert’s excellent Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians; the part extracted is the exposition of the fifteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle. The translation is by Mr. Edwards, a 
divinity professor at Andover. This gentleman appears to have been 
quite unqualified for his task; not a single page of the translation 
being free from mistakes, The dozen specimens which follow are 
taken almost at random. 

1. St. Paul, at the beginning of the chapter, sets out from the as- 
sumption that the Corinthians to whom he wrote were Christians. 
“ This,’ says Rickert, ‘is not flattery or false cajolery ; for it is pro- 
hable that all to whom Paul wrote adhered to the doc (rine that Christ 
had died and risen again—-he could not otherwise have built upon 
this, as he does in verses 13, 16, 20; only they did not all draw from 
it the same inference which Paul did respecting their own resurrec- 
tion. It ts truth, therefore, [namely, that the Corinthians were Chris- 
tians ;] and Paul avails himself of it as the strongest possible founda- 
tion for his further argumentation.” Mr. Edwards translates—* The 
remark is not intended to flatter or delude them; because all to whom 
he wrote firmly believed the doctrine that Christ died and rose again, 
Otherwise, he could by no means have built an argument upon it, 
as he has done in verses 13, 16, 20. All, however, bad not drawn 
the same conclusion in respect to a resurrection strictly considered as 
he had. But this consequently was to be believed, and he employs it 
in order to lay as firm a foundation as possible for his subsequent 
reasoning.’ The whole of this is very loose translation; but the 
caine which I have printed in italics is w rong. 

- Rickert explains the ¢é EKTOC ei a) FiK)) émiarevoare in Ver. 2s “Un. 
ee ye believed without good reason.”” Mr. KB. translates: “ It would 
be somewhat thus,—ye would have believed without good reason.’ 
The German phrase for unless becomes, in Mr. E.'s translation, ¢ 
would be somewhat thus / 

3. In ver. 14, St. Pau! argues that Christ is risen, because the con 
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trary hypothesis would lead to the false consequence, that “our 
preaching is vain, and your faith is also vain.” Rickert remarks, 
that this argument is only valid for such as are convinced of the reality 
of the Christian redemption, “Tor,” he says, “a consequence proves 
nothing against the assumed premises, unless it contains something 
impossib le ;” that is, one cannot argue from the falsity of the conclu- 
sion to the falsity of the premises, unless it be certain that the conclu- 
sion is false. Mr. E. translates: “In the view of an opponent, a 
consequence would not follow, except when it embraced something 
impossible ;"’ which appears to me to be mere nonsense. 

4. In vv. 18—19, St. Paul brings forward a variety of arguments 
against the deniers of the resurrection; and in vv, 20—3 32, there 
follow two other arguments of the same kind. Hence the interme- 
diate section, from ver. 20 to ver. 28, has been often viewed as a 
digression. But Rickert thinks it “ far more natural to suppose that 
when Paul came to ver. 20, he had nod yet hough of those later argu- 
ments; they afterwards occurred to him, and appeared suflie ientl) 
important to be added at the end.” Mr. EK. translates ; “ Much more 
natural is the supposition that the arguments did not occur to Pau! 
till he came to ver. 20; they then appeared to be sufficiently im- 
portant to be appended to the conclusion.” Clearly, if the arguments 
had occurred to St. Paul at ver, 20, that is the place at which he 
would have inserted them, What Rickert says is, that at ver. 20, 
the arguments had not occurred to i Paul, which accounts for our 
finding them at a later point in the chapter. 

Rickert, commenting on the “phrase in ver. 20, arapy) ra 
Kexopinuevwy, Suys, that if the context did not determine it to another 
sense, it “might mean the first who died.” Mr. KE, translates: “ The 
ee might refer to those w ho first died. . 

Rickert objects to the reading é¢ saree Kavynow in ver. 31. 
He allows that it might possibly mean, “ My glorying in respect to 
you.’ But “still,” he adds, according to Mr. E.’s translation, “it 
would be a str inge thought for Paul to swear by his glorying of them, 
(ins glorying concerning them, not in them ,) und beside Sy he limits it 
by shewing to whom it re lates—namely , it was that which he had in 
Christ. But this would justify the most solemn appeal which he 
could make—a protestation in form of an oath.’ This is quite unin- 
telligible. What Rickert says is, “In the first place to swear by his 
glorying of them—only a Kavy dada rept airay, not év avroic, is con- 
ceivab le—would be a strange thought; and, in the next place, Paul 
himself, in the relative sentence jy ixw é» Xprorg “Inaov rH Kupio ior, 
determines the cavynow to be that which he had éy Xpior@ ; and this 
—which was his highest glorying—was a worthy object tor a protes- 
tation upon oath.’ 

Rackert’s comment on the first part of ver. 38, stands thus in 
Mr. K.’s translation : “ Third thought. God gives to each germ its own 
hody, as it pleases hin. The whole change leads back to the power 
and good pleasure of God,” &c. Rickert writes: “ The third thought 
—namely, that God gives to the germ a body as it pleases him—refers 
the whole change to God’s power and free will,’ &c. Mr. Edwards’ 
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version of the third thought, that “God gives to each germ, or seed, 
its own body,” is, in Riicke rt, the fourth thought. Mr. Edwards, in 
translating what Rickert says about this fourth thought, writes: 
“When God is said to give to each seed its own body, it appears still 
to refer to this,” &e. There is no séi/l in the German, because the 
fourth thought is there a xew and distinct thought; it is Mr. KE. who 
has counfounded it with the third. 

8. Mr. Edwards does not appear to be acquainted with the logical 
meaning of the word subject. Rickert, commenting upon ver. 42, 
OTE PETAL év p0opa, eyelperat ty aplapoia, suys, aie The subject is not eXx- 
pressed, which is here very appropriate. The subject to be under- 
stood is the Twa, or nore properly, the two different owplara, before 
and after the resurrection.” Rickert means, that if St. Paul had 
written, “ The body is sown in corruption ; the body is raised in incor- 
ruption,” the word bod fy would not have had the same sense in the 
two propositions. It was be iter, the re fore = that the logical subject body 
should be not expressed. But Mr. E. translates: “ The subject is 
indeed not form: ily announced, and this is very suitable in respect to 
a topic like that of the body, sda, or rather of two different bodies, 
the one existing before, and the other after, the resurrection.” It is 
evident pra Mr. Ki, takes subject in the sense of topic. So, again, at 
ver. 49, “ As we have borne the image of the earthy,’ &c., Rickert 

says, th: at the logical subject, de noted by the word “we,” can only be 
believers. Mr. I. translates: “ The subje ct concerns believers only’ — 
that is, the subject or éopie on which St. Paul is discoursing, is one in 
which only believers are concerned, ‘This may be true; but there is 
nothing like it in Rickert. 

9. Upon ver. 47 Rickert writes: “ The first man, being formed out 
of a X0c, 1S xoiKdc—i.e., he is so conditioned, as the matter out of 
which v4 is made brings ahag with it, or determines. Mr. EK. trans- 
lates: “ The first man resembles the material out of which he is 
forme i, and is terrestrial, like that which he brings 7 ith him.” 

10. In ver. 50, St. Paul says, “ Now, this I say, brethren, that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit,’ &c. In commenting upon this, Rickert 
writes: “ Paul has still two things to teach them; first, that a change 
is necessary ; and, secondly, how this change is ¢o be conceived, in refer- 
ence to those who shall be alive at the time of Christ’s coming,” 
Mr. I. translates: “ Paul further instructs them, first, that a change 
Was necessary ; and, secondly, how this should relate to those who 
would be alive at the time of the Lord § coming. 

Upon ver. 5] Rickert writes: “ In regard to the text of the 
sentence zayrr ec—dd\XAaynoopueba, dog: matical arbitrariness has pe rhaps 
inno place taken such liberties as he re.” Mr. FE. translates: “ Per- 
haps an arbitrary doctrinal caprice has been nowhere more allowed than 
in respect to the text of this clause.” 

12. Upon the latter part of ver. 54, Ruckert writes: ‘ In the 
second member of the sentence we read, yernoerac 6 Adyog 6 yeypappevog ; 
then shall the s riptur: al saying be verified ; then shall one beable to say 
with truth what is written, warexdOn & Odvaroc cic vixos.” §=6©0- Mr. ES. trans- 
lates: “In the conclusion of the verse he adds, ‘Then shall come to 
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pess the saying which is written,’ or as one might say with truth, + what 
is written’—namely, ‘death is swallowed up in victory.” What 
sense Mr. Edwards would here give to his translation | cannot at all 
conjecture, M.J.M. 


THE BABES IN THE FISH POND AGAIN, 


Sir,—A correspondent in your Magazine noticed, in a recent number, 
that in the Parker Socie ty’ s edition of Sandys, the crambe repetita of 
the babes in the fish pond had been allowed to pass without any note 
of falsehood. Will you believe it, Sir, that in the edition of Pilking- 
ton the saine story is similarly repeated, and defended in a note of 
considerable length at the end of the volume; or rather Bishop Hall’s 
vindication is given with the editor's approval and the relish of a 
parallel story. It seems the professor coincides in the bishop's esti- 
mate of it as a tale too good to be given up, but has not taken in the 
wit of his pithy summary of his reasons for believing it genuine. 

‘As for the number of children’s he: ids, | can say no more for it than 
Mi can against it. ‘luis HISTORY SHALL BE MORE WORTH TO US 
THAN HIS DENIAL,” 

lam tempted to take some notice of the sentiments expressed in 
the body of the work, but, regarding them as matters of record which 
lam glad to see rendered accessible, I shall not dwell on the morbid 
state of conscience that can be afflicted by the heathen names of the 


days, and the ecclesiastical vestments, nor regret that the writings of 
one who supported such objections should be republished. 
I am, Sir, K&e., 


ON CLERICAL EDUCATION, 


Sir,—While it is gratifying to find the attention of our universities 
called to the subject of clerical education, I for one rejoice in ob- 
serving that no part of the usuai academical course of study is to be 
sacrificed to the attainment of so great an end. That there has been 
remissness in the church in pre paring candidates for holy orders we 
must allow. The university regulations recently adopted will tend, 
in part, to remedy the evil. But I am pe ‘rsuaded that there are ad- 
vantages to be obtained in a diocesan college which Alma Mater 
cannot supply. Archbishop Cranmer, as may be seen in Bishop 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, was greatly grieved at failing to 
secure the establishment of a diocesan college i in every cathedral city ; 

“and thus,” said the archbishop, “ the bis shop would see his young 
clergy grow up around him, and be able to transpl: int them, as nee ded, 
into suitable places in the diocese.” But it has been objected that 
diocesan colleges will tend to form separate schools of a 

These schools are already formed in Oxford and Cambridge. And i 
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may rather be maintained that the diocesan college, under the eye of 
the bishop, will be of use in moderating party feeling, and in promoting 
no theological taste, save thaé which is sound and consistent with the 
spirit of the church. 

It is obvious that the facilities for extended theological learning 
must be greater in the university; but this benefit is no substitute for 
the duteous feeling of the young clergyman “ growing up under the 
eye of his bishop’’—no compensation to the bishop for his loss of 
knowledge as to the mind, aequirements, and habits of his young 
clergy. Inthe course of ten or filteen years, what a body of the rising 
labourers would the fatherly diocesan become acquainted with! what 
a sacred and tender bond would be established between the bishop and 
his clergy ! what enduring links of brotherhood be formed between the 
clergy themselves, at a period in our chureh when /ore is so much to 
be desired amongst us. No doubt the learned professors who have 
been and will be appointed, will give more eloquent and profound 
lectures. Great will be the privilege of those who listen to the gifted 
Professor of Pastoral ‘Theology in Oxtord. But the principal appointed 
by the bishop in the diocesan college will be imparting practical know- 
ledge as he visits the house of the poor man, attended by his students 
in turn, or examines the schools in their presence from time to time. 
There may be expected, also, to be an easier system of intercourse 
between the principal of the diocesan college and his small cirele of 
students than between the professor in the university and his classes, 
In the former, the student will find readier access to his superior—will 
be more likeiy to hear his faults and find suitable encouragement. 
His sermons will be revised, his elocution formed, and his duty as a 
pastor taught, more simply and touchingly in private. He will not 
only be trained to preach Christ crucified, but taught to administer the 
offices of the church reverentially, and give heed to the forms metho- 
dically, in a way more likely to be lasting on the heart. He will look 
up to the head of the cathedral college as his pastor while le irning to 
be a pastor to others. Again; the following case will not appear 
fanciful to those who are in any wise acquainted with the mind of 
young men. A young man, while at the university, has been idle, 
trifling, dissipated. What an effort will it require (supposing him to 
remain at Cambridge or Oxford after taking his degree), amidst the 
companions of his vain and thoughtless hours, sudden/y to commence 
his study of divinity, and begin to form anew set of habits, in the very 
circle of those who remember his late folly and sinfulness! ‘The whole 
scene is uncongenial to such a change. But now imagine our young 
friend beginning, under the awakening guidance of God's holy Spirit, 
to feel what it is to be answerable for the souls of others—grieved at the 
recollection of his unconsecrated days in the university—resolving to 
set Christ before him as his pattern in all the zeal, and patience, and 
lowliness, and love, of our divine Master and Lord. Imagine such an 
one, I say, settled in one of our sacred, quiet cathedral cities, entering 
the hallowed sanctuary and cloister from day to day, finding a little 
company of the sons of the prophets, whose hearts God hath touched, 
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whose conversation and ways are tending to that due preparation for 
the holy office which is needful. Surely the soul of such an one is 
more likely to recover itself, and become healthful and fresh in its 
heavenly course. Let then the diocesan college be regarded in the 
light of maturing previous theological attainment, of training for the 
parish, of walking under the bishop’s governance, of severance, to a 
certain degree, from the world and its snares, of recovering what has 
been lost. Lastly, let the economy of the bishop's college be con- 
trasted with the expense of the university, and we shall be constrained 
to acknowledge, that whatever improv ements be effected in our be- 
loved Alma Mater, they will be incomplete, unless confirmed by a 
course in the diocesan college. 
I am, Sir, yours, EXCCLESIASTICUS. 


ON THE TWO OBJECTIONABLE PRAYERS IN THE 
BURIAL SERVICE. 


Sir,—In the first Number of the British Magazine the subject of the 
two objectionable prayers in our Burial Service was started, and I 
have often wondered that no readers of this periodical have made 
further attempts to get help upon the question, through the medium 
of its pages. Just now, when legal proceedings, carried up to the 
highest court of appeal, fix the penalty of suspension on any attempt 
at delivering the conscience by refusing to read the service, the inquiry 
seems of especial interest. With myself, and others that I know of, 
the difficulty is practically a most perplexing one. By education and 
choice we are led to offer ourselves candidates for the work of the 
ministry ; and there is no single part of the church service, except this, 
that we could not conscientiously use. It istherefore a most miserable 
alternative, either to hold back from the sacred work for what seems so 
small an objection, when viewed in comparison with the rest, or else 
to be obliged continually to go through a form which seems so great 
an objection, when viewed in itself. 

In the early Number of the Magazine which noticed the difficulty, 
the usual refining process was applied to the word “ hope,” to make it 
mean nothing like hope ; but no attempt was made to soften the other 
great difficulty—viz., giving hearty thanks to God for the death of one 
whom we know to have died both self-excommunicated and im- 
penitent. Your obedient servant, C.O. 
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Sizk,—I presume to send you a theological curiosity of the nineteenth 
century, in the shape of a proposed address to the Lord Bishop of 
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Winchester, which has just been circulated through his lordship’s 
diocese. 


“TO THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, CHARLES RICHARD LORD BISHOP 
OF WINCHESTER. 


‘“We the undersigned clergymen of the church of England, beg respectfully 
to address your lordship as our diocesan, at a crisis, and under circumstances, 
which appear to us to require a declaration of our sentiments on questions 
deeply affecting the vital interests of the church of Christ, particularly that 
pure and apostolical branch of it established in these realms. 

“We contemplate with heartfelt sorrow the attempts now making, by a 
party claiming to themselves the name of ‘ Catholic,’ to introduce to an alarm- 
ing extent the errors and superstitions of Romanism, and to impose its fetters 
afresh upon the minds and consciences of the members of the church of 
England. 

** We deprecate in the strongest manner their efforts to disparage the great 
work of God in our Reformation from the darkness of popery, and to depre- 
ciate the labours of those holy and devoted men, who at that period sealed with 
their blood ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.’ 

‘** We especially deplore the mistaken reasoning, by which it is sought to 
raise tradition to a level with God’s Word, the sole standard of truth; to 
darken the cardinal doctrine of justification through faith in the ‘ merit of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;’ and to inculcate reserve in communicat- 
ing the knowledge of the atonement, ‘ whereby alone we obtain remission of 
our sins, and are made partakers of the kingdom of Heaven. 

‘“‘ Whilst we yield to none in reverence and attachment to the constitution 
and government of our church, in love and admiration of her scriptural formu- 
laries and articles of faith, and in an unreserved and conscientious submission 
to her order and discipline; we maintain that the Saviour alone is the great 
fountain of life and salvation ; that the church, in all her ordinances, has 
wholly in view to exalt HIM in the eyes of her children; and that those ordi- 
nances are but the channels through which the knowledge of God’s word and 
the grace of his Holy Spirit are to be communicated to mankind. 

“These being our sentiments, we hailed with thankfulness the delivery of 
your lordship’s last charge ; and we express to you our sincere gratitude for 
the pastoral counsels therein so affectionately pressed upon our consideration, 
and particularly for those faithful warnings by which you directed our atten- 
tion to certain indications of a departure from ‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints ;' and we beg respectfully to assure your lordship, that while we will 
earnestly contend for that faith, we will also strive, by God's help, to preserve 
inviolate that form of sound words which has been handed down to us as a sacred 
deposit in our Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies, and which by our ordination 
vows we are bound to maintain. 

“ Finally, we pray God to indue your lordship more and more with the 
spirit of wisdom, ‘ of power, of love, and of a sound mind,’ and long to con- 
tinue his blessing on your ‘ work of faith and labour of love’ in this part of 
his vineyard; and we implore him ‘ to inspire continually the universal church 
with the spirit of truth, unity, and concord, that all they that do confess his 
holy name may agree in the truth of his holy word, and live in unity and 
godly love.’ 

This wen effort of the seve nity wise men of Hants is accom- 


panied by a lithograph letter (which I also ene lose), signed by a 
gentleman rejoicing in the not inappropriate patronymic, Brock,* who 
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demands an answer to his lithograph. One admires all this much— 


but one admires more the reason of this extraordinary self devotion. 
Why and wherefore this exertion ? 

As the bishop himself was ABUNDANTLY thanked for his charge 
during his last autumnal visitation, it is clear that the seventy Hants 
clergy make it only a peg on which to suspend an attack upon better 
churchmen and better theologians than themselves. 

Surely his lordship will hardly be grateful for such an equivocal 
tribute of admiration. He is too polite a scholar to call it * nickel 
silve 1? —pe rhaps he will term it “* Nehus htan.” 

I have no acquaintance with Mr. Brock and his seventy brethren, 
| have, therefore, no personal motive in writing to you; but I think 
this ecclesiastical agitation ought to be expose d, and | she il be much 
obliged if you will do an old subscriber and constant reader the kind- 
ness to insert this letter and its enclosure. 

[ am, Sir, your faithtul servant, 
A Su&REY l'ORMALIST.* 


REGISTRATION OF THE CHRISTIAN NAME PREVIOUS 
(tO BAPTISM. 


Mr, Eprror,—lIt is, | believe, almost the invariable practice of all the 
registrars throughout the country to inquire the names of all children, 
and enrol them in their register, whether they have been baptized or 
not; and as I cannot but conceive this practice to be most prejudicial 
to the interests of religion, and, according to my view of the case, not 
justified by the spirit of the act, 1 beg to sub mit to you the following 
statement, with the view of shewing, by a comparison of the sche dules 
A. of the Original and Amended Registration of Births Bills, with 
the clause NALV. of the said bills, that the registrar of births is not 
authorized to register the Christian name of a child before it has had 
a name. given to it in baptism. 

The registrar is directed always to put down whether the child is a 
boy or a girl ; while he is only to register the “ name, if [it has| any; 
and a blank column is left purposely in every page of his book, on 
which to add the name on its being aft ‘bi given in baptism, which 
can only be done on the production of a certificate of baptism, to be 
given by the clergyman who performed the rite. 

lam aware that in the original bill, as brought in by Lord John 


Russell, the name of the child was required to be given at the time of 


registration, previous to the administration of the rite of baptism; but 
when the bill was amended in the House of Lords, I conceive that 
that objectionable part was removed, and that the 


sense of the house 
Wis dec ide diy avul ae if. 


* An Old Subse riber must excuse omissions, although he has certainly a right to 
laugh. Another Hampshire clergyman has the Editor's thanks for present and past 


communications on the same subject ; 
the lithograph letter 


but it was impossible to devote more space to 
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In the original bill, as brought in by Lord John Russell, it was re- 
quired of the parents of a child to give notice of its birth, and to state 
at the time the name, before it had been brought to the baptismal font. 
Lord John Russell's opening speech :—* ‘The person who furnishes 
these particulars, (i.e., respecting the birth of a child,) it is proposed, 
shall be required to furnish the name of the child; and if that is de- 
clined at the time, and withheld to a future period, that then it will be 
necessary to postpone it, and the party will be obliged to produce to 
the registrar a certificate of the baptism of the child, and to pay him 
a fee of one shilling for making the entry.” Also Dr. Lushington, to 
the same effect :—*“ All the parents are required to do is, to state 
the name they intend to give their child. And it is provided by 
another clause in the bill, that if they choose to alter it at the time of 
baptism, they may do so on the payment of a small fee.” The same 
requisition also forms a feature of the amended bill; for on the third 
reading of it, when the question was put that it do pass, the aimend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Goulburn, that all that was required in the 
nineteenth clause should be retained, except the naming of the child, 
was lost. 

The principal difference in the schedule of the amended bill consists 
of an additional column at the end, wherein to insert any alteration 
of the name at baptism, whic’ addition was made in column 2 of the 
original bill, under the name as originally given. 

This compulsory registration of the name of a child, previous to the 
administration of the rite of baptism, formed the groundwork of the 
determined opposition which the till encountered at the hands of 
Mr. Goulburn, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Robert Inglis, and other leading 
members of the then opposition. 

The same principle formed the ground of opposition in the House 
of Lords, ‘Thus the Archbishop of Canterbury—* With respect to 
the registration of births, 1 object that it is compulsory ; and as the 
bill now stands, it is to be carried on in an inquisitorial manner, which 
will be grievous to those persons and families on whom the compul- 
sion may fall. Such a system of registration cannot work in this 
country. It goes to separate two things which have been united since 
the earliest periods of Christianity—the naming of the party baptized 
at the time of baptism.” The bill was also strongly opposed by Lord 
Kilenborough, Lord Wynford, Bishop of Exeter, and others. Now 
the effect of this opposition was, that it underwent in committee 
inaterial alteration. Several amendments were made and carried. 
Knowing, therefore, as we do, that that part of the bill which required 
the naming of the child previous to baptism, formed the principal 
point of attack, inasmuch as its necessary tendency would be, the 
dissociation of the name of the child from the Christian rite of bap- 
tism, and, consequently, the depreciation of that rite, may we not 
fairly conclude that that most objectionable part was amended ? 

Qn comparing clause NNIV. of the Lords’ Bill (the bill as it 
now stands) with the corresponding clause in the original and 

ended Inils, we shall observe a stnking change both in point of 
Mission and alteration, a corresponding change will also be observe: 


the schedule ot the same lll lirst for the clause NALLY 
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CORRESPON DENCE.—REGISTRATION OF CHRISTIAN NAME, 


Clause as it stood in the original and emended Bills. 


* And be it enacted, That if any child born in England, whose birth shall 
have been registered as aforesaid, shall (within® sir calendar months next after 
it shail have been so registered,) have any name subsequently} given to it in 
baptism, by which it shall not have been so registered, the parent or guardian of 
such child, or other person, procuring such unregisfered name to be given, is 
hereby required, within seven days next after baptism, fo procure and deliver 
to the registrar or superintendent registrar,” &c. (The remainder is the same, 
except a penalty at the end, which is omitted by the lords ) 


Clause as it was altered in the House of Lords, and as it now stands 
in the present Act. 

“And be it enacted, That if any child born in England, whose birth shall 
have been registered as aforesaid, shall, within six calendar months next after 
it shall have been so registered, have any name} given to it in baptism,§ the 
parent or guardian of such child, or other person, procuring such|} name to be 
given,{ may, within seven days next after such baptism,** procure and deliver 
to the registrar or superintendent registrar,” &c. 

If we look to schedule A. we shall find it amended in two columns 
which bear on this point. In column two, headed Name, in the 
Commons’ Bills, the addition ¢f any was made. Now, as we know 
the Lords’ objection to giving a name to a child previous to baptism, 
we cannot but consider this alteration as intended to be restrictive 
i.e., to restrict the insertion of the name to cases where the child had 
been baptized, aud consequently had a name. If it was intended to 
apply to cases where the intended name of the child was given to the 
registrar, equally with those where the child had a name, surely the 
addition would appear to be superfluous, as the former was recognised 
and required to be done in the previous schedule, and in the column 
simply headed nume ; and thus the addition 7f any would be a change 
without a difference. 

The other addition is that in the last column, where for baptismal 
name, if different, was substituted baptismal name, if added after regis- 
tration of birth. By this alteration I conceive it was intended to pro- 
vide for the insertion of the name, if given subsequently to the regis- 
tration of birth, and not, as in the former schedule, for an alteration in 
baptism of a name previously registered in column two. 

Both these alterations must imply something different ; and as the 
opposition of the Lords to the bill was grounded on the injury that 
would he done to the religion of the established chureh, by requiring 
a declaration beforehand of the name intended to be given to a child 

baptism, we may naturally infer that the alterations, as well 
clause NXIV. as in schedule A., were designed to obviate that con- 
sequence, 


This view of the case seems further to be confirmed by an observu- 


* Omitted in original Bill 
+ The italics denote either the clauses or words that were either omitted or 
iltered in the Lords’ Bill. 
t (Subsequently) omitted. 
§ (By which it shall not have been so registered) omitted. 
(Unregistered) omitted. © (May) is inserted in place of (is hereby required. ) 


** (To) is omitted. 
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tion of Lord Ellenborough’s in reply to a proposed amendment of the 
Bishop of Exeter's. It was when the bill was in committee on the 
third reading. “The Bishop of Exeter—In schedule A. the word 
‘intended’ should be placed before the words ‘baptismal name.’”’ 
« Lord Ellenborough.—lfthey are not baptized, there will be no name ; 
and if they are, the name will be given.” In consequence of this re- 
mark, the amendment was withdrawn. 

Should I have failed in proving my point, I shall only have to in- 
dulge the hope that a bill so injurious to the interests of religion, and 
which trenches so much on the rights and privileges of the church of 
England, may speedily be amended. That there is ground for look- 
ing for some relief for the conscientious scruples of churchmen, at the 
hands of the present ministry, is fully borne out by the very decided 
opposition which the original bill met with both from Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Goulburn. 

The language of both was of the strongest kind. ‘lo supply ex- 
tracts would be tedious, and surpass the limits of a letter. I will only 
quote a few words from each, which will be sufficient to shew the 
state of their feelings on the subject. Sir Robert Peel.—*“ You propose, 
by a legislative enactment, to sanction the naming of a child without 
the baptismal ceremony . . . By an act of this house, you interpose 
between the nomination of the child and the baptismal rite, and you 
render the registration as valid as the ceremony . . . What will be 
its effect upon the great mass of the people? Willit not be an induce- 
ment to them to rest content with having the name entered upon the 
civil record? . . . I object to this part of the bill because it violates 
the conscientious opinions of the members of the established church, 
and I never can consent to the omission of a rite which that church 
considers so solemn and so necessary.” 

The same objection to the original bill was urged by Mr. Goulburn 
—* T cannot consent to dissociate the name of the child from the rite 
of baptism, which has been, from the very foundation of our religion, 
associated with it. I cannot consent actually to hold out, by a parlia- 
mentary enactment, an inducement for people to withhold their chil- 
dren from the baptismal font.” 

When the bill was in committee, Mr. Goulburn made the follow- 
ing suggestion to Lord J. Russell— Is it not easy for the noble lord 
to have it inquired of the person who brings the child to the baptismal 
font the period at which the child was born, and at the time of bap- 
tism to have the name of the child entered in a separate column ?” 
On another occasion, he moved an amendment that every particular 
of the birth should be given to the registrar except the name which 
it was intended the child should bear; and also, that within a given 
time after the baptism, the name of the child should be sent in to the 
registrar for the purpose of completing the entries. Now either of 
these plans would be very desirable, and with such authority, aided 
and stimulated by strong petitions from the clergy of populous parishes 
in the different dioceses, might not the desired change be effected ? 

Yours, truly, 
A Parish CURATE IN A LARGE TOWN, 
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The Theocratic Philosophy of English History ; being an attempt to impress upon 
History its true genius and character, and to present it, not as a disjointed series 
of facts, but as one grand whole. By the Rev. S. D. Schomberg, B.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. Whittaker. 


A puiLosopnicat history ought to be very well written if attempted at all. 
The present specimen aims at more than it accomplishes ; but the difficulty of 
the design must be considered : to trace events to their sources, to determine 
whether each was granted as a mercy or permitted as a judgment, to look on 
the confused and confusing motives of political and polemical warfare and 
decide which of a multitude was really the efficient, are bold undertakings, to 
say the least, and if the reader is apt to pause even in reading Hallam’s con- 
stitutional history, and doubt whether fhis was really the result of chat, though 
he sees how carefully every fact has been sifted, and how uniformly every 
authority is given, and the speculations are confined to the government of 
men, how much more sceptical will he become when he finds the same sort of 
discrimination exercised on the government of God. 

These difficulties in the philosophical historian’s path generally make it 
most instructive to read the works of those who content themselves with 
simply narrating carefully authenticated facts. The patient martyr of one party 
is the obstinate heretic.of another; let us have the facts of his life and judge 
for ourselves. The cruel persecutor is the zealous defender of the faith: from 
an unvarnished narrative of his proceedings we can form our own opinion as 
to which name he deserves; and if, on the whole, it is evident that a good 
end has been accomplished by the sufferings of the former and the severities 
of the latter, it becomes fallible men rather to be grateful for the result than to 
affect accuracy in tracing the channel through which it has arrived. 

Such views would not conduce to a very favourable estimate of such a work 
as Mr. Schomberg’s, were the details most accurate and the estimates of cha- 
racter the same as those which the writer bas entertained. In reading over 
the period which contains the history of the Reformation, however, differences 
of opinion, not only as to the theory but the facts, have repeatedly occurred, 
so startling that he would have referred to some authorities had Mr. S. ap- 
peared more confident of his own. To say, for instance, of Cromwell, 
‘integrity marked his proceedings,” (vol. i. p. 375,) is notoriously incorrect, 
and if his “ breach on humanity and the acknowledged rights of Englishmen, 
whilst it throws a dark shade on his political integrity, was dearly exacted of 
him, as we shall see, by the just arbiter of human actions,” (p. 385,) it is a 
bold thing to assert it of one who had so much to answer for in his dealings 
with the religious houses in a world that is not a world of retribution. 

A single passage, however, will shew in what the great objection to the 
work consists—its assumed acquaintance with the divine counsels. 

‘¢ The Lord Chancellor Gardiner, who now, for his active zeal and successful 
policy, was expecting a cardinal’s hat and the dignity of archbishop, although 
he would not personally assist at the bloody tribunal, yet was principal in the 
arbitrary measures, and was particularly alive to the importance of the pro- 
ceedings against these excellent bishops. But his persecuting career was 
drawing to a close, and all his ambitious views were about to perish in a 
moment; the Almighty Judge was about to vindicate the outraged laws of 
humanity and Christianity, and make him en example to all future gene- 
rations ! 

“ During that day on which Ridley and Latimer were committed to the 
flames, he was all impatience, and would not sit down to dinner till he was 
assured that the fire was kindled. When the messenger arrived at four in the 
afternoon, he sat down cheerfully to dinner; but, whilst he sat at table, he was 
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suddenly seized with a complaint which proved fatal, and he only survived. till 
the following November. During his distressing affliction he was deeply 
affected with his situation, and expressed deep remorse for the actions of his 
past life, frequently saying, ‘ I have erred like St. Peter, but | have not repented 
as he did.’ ”’—p. 474. 

The readers of this magazine are generally well qualified to estimate the 
authenticity of such passages in general, and of this passage in particular, 
although the ‘‘ old duke” does not come forward. They know that Gardiner 
was not the “chief persecutor,” that one half the story of the dinner at least 
is a falsehood, and the other rests on no better evidence, and that his excla- 
mation, ‘‘ Peccavi cum Petro,” had as probably reference to his compliance 
with Henry’s measures as to any other action of his life. 

But what would Mr. Schomberg think if he found some nonjuror forgetting 
Christ’s admonition concerning those eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell, and those whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, and moralizing 
after some such fashion as this on the demise of Edward :— 

“ But the king’s career was drawing to a close, and he who beheld his 
church robbed of her inheritance, just as she had renewed her spiritual youth, 
resolved to avenge her of her adversary. As Edward had enfeebled her by 
alienating the revenues of her clergy, so his own health was exhausted from 
within him in a way so unusual, that, while some discerned the providential 
interference, others ascribed it to slow poison. An act of gross injustice ter- 
minated his brief reign, in which epidemic disease and national dishonour 
kept pace with one another; and the record remains, that future generations 
may learn how kings perish who encourage and indulge in sacrilege, and spill 
the blood of their kindred on the scaffold.” 





Illustrations of the Liturgy and Ritual of the Church of England ; being Ser- 
mons and Discourses selected from the works of eminent Divines who lived 
during the seventeenth century. By James Brogden, M.A. 8vo. 3 vols. 
Murray. 


Serections from the works of eminent divines are very suspicious looking 
books ; a few really eminent give the character, and sometimes a multitude 
who never earned a better fame than the applause of party, give the tone, to 
such publications. In the present instance, however, no such exception can 
be taken; Barrow, Bentley, Beveridge, Bramhall, Bull, Chillingworth, Com- 
ber, Cudworth, Donne, Farindon, Field, Hacket, Hall, Hooker, Jackson, 
Littleton, Lloyd, Pearson, Rogers, Sancroft, Sharp, Sherlock, South, Stilling- 
fleet, Taylor, and the author of Eixa» Baowcxr), were assuredly eminent, and 
the sermons signed with the least familiar names will not be found the least 
meritorious. 

If a few of the above writers should be open to exception; if in Bentley a 
masculine mind and marvellous scholarship were unattended with such a life 
as the Christian should live; if Chillingworth was a cold churchman, and 
went suspected to his grave, if Cudworth was too compliant, they were men 
who seldom wrote a sentence that did not claim consideration; and if they 
had written nothing more than the extracts here given, they must have been 
regarded as able illustrators of that “ form of sound words” which is the best 
guarantee against a national apostasy in this country, and the great guardian 
of virtue and holiness. Bentley’s noble sermon on “ Living to God,”’ (Rom. 
xiv. 7,) perhaps, considering the occasion on which it was preached, the most 
careful composition he ever wrote ; Cudworth, ‘On Keeping Christ’s Com- 
maodments ;” and Chillingworth, on the “ Mammon of Unrighteousness ;” 
should be laid up in the church’s treasury as precious and providential gifts, 
had their authors turned infidels and apostates. Anthony Farindon, whose 
name is less known than that of most of his companions, has an eloquent dis- 
course on “ Walking with God.” | 
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Perhaps in a second edition it would be well to give some reference which 
would not imply that the controversy on EBicw» Bag Aue) was terminated 
Dr. Wordsworth’s pamphlet of 1825. Probably Dr. W. himself would not 
reprint it now. 


Sermons. By W.F. Hook, D.D. 8vo. Rivington. 


A more protracted notice than this was intended to introduce this volume, 
but a letter since received by the Editor, which has appeared in print else- 
where with some verbal alterations, contains one various reading so curious 
as to make him hesitate. The writer, who signs his name, referring to the 
present publication, and addressing Dr. Hook, calls this “ Your magazine.” If 
the notion such words imply has obtained currency to any extent, it isa mere 
duty to spare Dr. Hook the annoyance of being supposed, by however limited 
and misinformed a circle, to sanction his own praises. Fortunately, a book 
with his name needs no commendation. 





The Mother’s Help towards instructing her Children in the excellences of the 
Catechism and of the Services appointed by the Church of England for the 
more special occasions which mark Christian life. By the Rev. John 
James, D.D. 8vo. Rivington. 


Turs is a pleasing and instructive volume, well adapted to the class for whom 
it is intended. Baronius remarks somewhere that women are the main props of 
all heresies, and the speculations of M. Aimé Martin, as to their regenerating 
the world, do not seem very inconsistent with the cardinal’s. Books like the 
present, however, are useful in counteracting such as lead them astray, and 
they who take Dr. James for their guide will give their offspring wholesomer 
intellectual food than mothers of the last generation had much opportunity of 
preparing. 





Illustrations of Kilpeck Church. By G. R. Lewis. 


Great praise is due to the author of this book; the preliminary essay on 
ecclesiastical design is valuable, and the enlightened love of his profession 
which dictated the whole work, and enabled him to find in an obscure parish 
church food for imagination and a sufficient stimulus to antiquarian studies, 
deserve all the encouragement they have obtained from a distinguished list of 
subscribers. 

Admitting, however, that Mr. Lewis has made a very valuable contribution 
to architectural literature is a different thing from coinciding in all his views 
and expositions. His criticisms on the London churches, for instance, are 
generally sound; but it is difficult to think, in spite of early recollections, that 
there is no religiqus sentiment in the interior of St. Paul's; indeed, had the 
great architect of that cathedral been left to follow his favourite design, he 
would have done much to vindicate for a modification of Roman architecture a 
high degree of sacred impressiveness. 

The idea that every part, perhaps even every detail, of a medieval church 
had a meaning, which forms the basis of this volume, is a fact more deserving 
of attention than the explanation of each in the present instance. Ancient 
authorities differ in their expositions ; each ornament may have been intended 
for a type by the architect, but its meaning is often so recondite that it is un- 
likely it ever conveyed much information to the people, and in the altered 
circumstances of the present day it would give still less. 

A good work would be performed if some able and iearned architect would 
apply himself to the mystical intimations of ancient ecclesiastical art, and ex- 
amine how far they are applicable to the emergencies of the present age. 


VoL. XXII.—Angust, 1842. 0 
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Large skreened chancels, well suited to the services of a convent, add much to 
the beauty of a church ; but how far it is justifiable to build them and keep them 
vacant, when the demand for accommodation is such as it is, may well be 
doubted, and the circular apse of Kilpeck church, a strictly correct form, points 
out the true method of superseding them. Mr. L. has happily shewn that 
transepts are not necessary to convey the idea of a cross, the most appropriate 
saad plan; so that, beautiful as they are, they had better be dispensed with 
than soundness of material and excellence of workmanship where it is really 
impossible to obtain them all. Then, such a font as that represented in 
plate 21, a figure of Christ holding a vessel in his hand, which crushes the 
slain serpent, must have told the tale of man’s regeneration with great truth 
and beauty to those for whom it was intended ; but a similar design executed 
for a modern church would be regarded with just indignation. 

As the author is now engaged on a work on fonts, (one plate from which, 
the font of Little Walsingham, is truly beautiful,) this will probably be repro- 
duced on a larger scale. Perhaps, in compassion to his fellow labourers, he 
will not send forth ancther book without an index ; one of them, after reading 


through Kilpeck, has lost two hours in the vain search after a passage which 
he wished to reperuse. 





The Kingdom of Christ; or, Hints to a Quaker respecting the Principles, Con- 


stitution, and Ordinances, of the Catholic Church, By J. D. Maurice. 
Second edition. 8vo. Rivington. 


A notice of the first edition of Mr. Maurice’s work appeared in the fifteenth 
volume of this Magazine, p. 203; the value of the praise bestowed upon it 
there will only be appreciated by those who were acquainted with the genius 
and early erudition of the reviewer (Rev. J. G. Dowling), and who mourn his 
loss as a misfortune to the church. The present edition appears to have been 
carefully revised, the epistolary form abandoned, a greater unity of design 
imparted, inaccuracies corrected, and the whole, in every respect, improved ; 
it is therefore but a slender measure of justice to repeat the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the notice above referred to—‘ A writer so thoroughly original 
must not expect to carry with him the uniform assent of all his readers, even 
when they concur in the soundness of his principles.” .... ‘ His work is 
the production of no ordinary mind; it is vigorous, judicious, and argu- 
mentative.” 


Baptismal Regeneration opposed both by the Word of God and the Standard of 
the Church of England. By Rev. Capel Molineux, B.A. : 


Ir is a real misfortune to a young man (such we presume Mr. M. to be) when 
adventitious circumstances push him into notice, on a quarrel that perhaps 
he never sought, but one in which he may easily make shipwreck of faith and 
a good conscience. The cool presumption of this tract is quite astonishing. 





Leila, or the Island. By Ann Frazer Tytler, author of “ Mary and Florence.” 
Second edition. London, 1841. Hatchards. 12mo. pp. 278. 


Leila in England. By the same. Ibid. 1842. pp. 384. 


“‘ Leita” is an interesting story, and will therefore be a favourite with young 
people of intelligence. Of the first part it is unnecessary to speak, as the 
public has already testified its approbation by calling for a second edition ; 
the second part, just published, is quite equal, if not superior, to the first, be- 
cause it gives a greater scope for the delineation of character, in which the 
authoress is very successful. The man object of these little volumes, how- 
ever, is neither the delineation of character nor the interest of the story, but 
rather to shew young persons (and it is a lesson from which their elders 
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might profit) how to bring their religious principles into common life; and how 
to meet and resist in a religious and right-minded spirit the common tempta/ 
tions of every-day occurrences, On this subject, especially as connected with 
education, one must not expect to find a perfect uniformity of opinion; the 
great difficulty is to find the golden mean between reserving religious prin- 
ciples and feelings only for great occasions and perpetually bringing them 
forward on trifling matters, and drawing largely on the stores of divine philo- 
sophy to enable us to bear a small inconvenience or overcome a slight 
temptation. This golden mean, of course, is hardly ever entirely attained by 
the mind of one person so as to satisfy that of another, or, at least, of a 
majority of other persons ; the writer of this brief notice will not venture, 
therefore, to express any decided opinion as to the approbation with which the 
views of the authoress on this subject will meet, but simply to say that there 
are many judicious hints in these volumes from which everyone might derive 
profit. In taking leave of this volume, it may be permitted to observe that it 
is a pleasure to see a name so honourably known in literature as that of 
Tytler for the two last generations, still adding to its laurels in the present 
day by the writings of Miss Tytler, and her brother, the able and amiable 
historian of Scotland. 





A Letter to Lewis Lyne, Esq., on Apostolical Episcopacy. By Robert 
Scott, M.A. Burns. 


Mr. Scorr has evidently to defend himself against a very ignorant and un- 
worthy antagonist ; this does not prevent his pamphlet, however, from being 
one of the shortest, clearest, and most convincing sketches of the evidence for 
episcopacy, and the answer for some popular objections to it that has yet 
been published. 
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PETER WALDO AND THE -WALDENSES. 


Tue following extracts are taken from a Pamphlet recently published by Mr. 
Murray, entitled “‘ The Crown or the Tiara:” they are interesting as bring- 
ing down to the present day the chequered history of Peter Waldo’s fol- 
lowers :— 

‘“‘ For four or five years after the accession of Charles Albert the Waldenses 
had little to complain of, and everything to hope for. The king continued to 
shew the best disposition to them; he consented to the efforts, which were 
made by their friends abroad to improve their system of education ; he sanc- 
tioned the erection of the new college of the Holy Trinity, built at La Tour, 
and gave an order for the reception of books from England, free of duty; and 
when some objections were made to this, he paid the custom-house dues him- 
self. He heard with complacency of the benefactions remitted by the Emperor 
of Russia, and the kings of England, Prussia, and Holland, to assist the Wal- 
denses in the construction of churches, schools, and hospitals, and in the 
payment of their ministers and schoolmasters. Benefactions, we may observe, 
which never would have been granted by these princes to the subjects of an 
allied monarch, had not their conduct been always loyal and blameless. 

“ Unfortunately, however, for these Protestants of the Alps, their favour in 
the sight of their own prince, and of powers in close friendship with him, and 
the fruits of it, displayed in the prosperity of their institutions and the smiling 
aspect of their happy valleys, have excited the jealousy and enmity of the 
Romish priesthood. 

“In 1834 rumours of an impending calamity, and the open threats of the 
Bishop of Pignerol and his clergy, tended to disturb their tranquillity. 
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“ In 1836 a book was published, anonymously indeed, though openly attri- 
buted by the Dublin Review (No. VI. p. 327) to a Piedmontese bishop 
(Pignerol ?) which was evidently meant to give such an unfavourable picture 
of the protestants of Piedmont, as might lead to the most disastrous conse- 
quences, and to the revival of those penal enactments, which were intended 
for their destruction three hundred years ago. It was the object of the author 
of this volume, ‘ Recherches Historiques sur la véritable Origine des Vaudovis, 
et sur le Caractére de leurs Doctrines Primitives,’ to hold them up to derision 
and hatred. 

“The volume to which we allude was composed in Piedmont, and pub- 
lished in Paris and Lyons. It soon found its way to Turin, where it was 
suppressed by royal authority, in consequence of some offensive allusions 
which it made to the King of Prussia, for his persevering support of Protestant 
interests. 

* But, notwithstanding its prohibition by the censorship at Turin, the 
book circulated in Piedmont, to the great dismay of the Protestant moun- 
taineers, who felt its venom, and knew that they must be the silent victims of 
its many libels. Its author was suspected; but his name was not printed 
with his work. 

“At length the secret came out in the face of an article headed, ‘THe 
Vaupois,’ in the sixth Number of the Dublin Review, published October, 
1837 ; and to the disgust of every generous mind, an Irish Roman-catholic 
journal, which professes to demand ‘the amplest toleration for all dissenting 
sects, expresses its gratitude to a Piedmontese bishop for the most intolerant 
production that has appeared in the nineteenth century. 

“This Roman-catholic journal, the Dublin Review, does indeed avail itself 
largely of the Piedmontese bishop’s combustibles, and fulminates with all 
fury, not only upon the humble little church of the mountains, but upon the 
poor mountaineers themselves. The term he applies to their ancestors is 
* miscreants, whom it suits the morality of the Anglican church, high and 
low, to vindicate and applaud."—p. 331. And the modern Vaudois are cruelly 
held up to abhorrence, as ‘impudent pretenders,’ and ‘rebellious peti- 
tioners,’ (p. 346); ‘traitors,’ ‘who required only the opportunities which 
Jacobin confiscations and royal munificence have since afforded them.'"— 
pp. 343—365. 

‘“‘ The trumpet did not give an uncertain sound. But it took three years, 
after the Bishop of Pignerol had threatened to reduce the Waldenses to the 
miserable condition of their forefathers, in the sixteenth and seventeeth cen- 
turies, before Romish intrigue and intolerance could turn away the heart of 
the benevolent king of Sardinia from his unoffending subjects of the valleys. 

“In 1837, a new code of laws received the unwilling signature of the king 
of Sardinia, which, unless some of its articles be repealed, must ultimately 
lead to the extirpation of the Protestant religion in Piedmont. 

“ A letter from Turin of the 25th of September, 1827, communicated the 
alarming intelligence. 

““*The code has made its appearance, and is fats! to the Vaudois. 

“*Code Civil de Sardaigne, Titre Preliminaire, Article 1.—La Religion 
Catholique est la seule religion de l'état. 

** Article 3.—Les autres cultes qui existent dans l'état ne sont que tolérés 
conformément aux usages et aux réglemens spéciaux qui les concernent. 

‘«« Titre Premier, Chap. I. Art 18.—Tout sujet jouit des droit civils, a moins 
que par son fait il ne’en soit déchu. Les sujets non Catholiques en joutssent 
conformement aux lois, aux reglemens, et aux usages qui les concernent, Il en est 
de mime des Juifs.’ 

“*« These two articles of the civil code, published by order of the king of 
Sardinia, and to be carried into effect on the first of January, 1838, determine 
the religious, political, and civil existence of the Vaudois. The edicts, or laws 
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and regulations which concern the Vaudois are numerous, and date from the 
sixteenth century. The principal are as follow :— 


‘* Edicts 1596.—These forbid any augmentation in the number of ministers. 

‘*« Edicts 1602 to 1650 confine the Vaudois population within certain limits. 
Roman Catholics may and do possess property within these limits. These 
edicts have just received new force ; notaries public being forbidden, under 
penalties, to draw out title-deeds for the Vaudois. 

‘“‘ Edict 1602 prohibits the Vaudois from exercising a profession or trade 
without the limits. This edict has been carried into execution in 1837. 

‘“‘ Edicts 1602 forbid Protestants offering any opposition to the conversion of 
a Protestant to the Roman faith. 

‘“ Edicts 1620 give a majority to the Roman Catholics in the councils of the 
townships. The result is, that, with an average population of 2000 Pro- 
testants, and 40 or 50 Catholics to a township without property and with- 
out education, the affairs of the township are directed by the Roman 
Catholics. 

‘* Edict 1620 enjoins all the Roman holidays to be strictly observed by the 
Vaudois. With respect to usages mentioned in the code, the Roman- 
catholic local authorities take upon themselves to fix the hour of service in 
some Protestant churches, and the hours of ringing the bells in such 
churches as have them by permission. Of late years the priests also have 
assumed the right of baptizing illegitimate children, and of taking them 
from their mothers to place them in Roman-catholic asylums. This is 
sanctioned by the local authorities. All children are called illegiti- 
mate, born of parents, one of whom is Roman-catholic and the other 
Protestant. 

* Edict 1622 forbids the Vaudois to reside out of the limits, or even to have a 
lodging where a fair or market is held. This edict was attempted to be 
carried into effect in 1829. 

‘“* Edicts 1653 forbid the Vaudois to fix themselves in any place out of the 
limits permanently, for the purpose of traffic, &c. 

“ Edict 1655 forbids parents to demand the restitution of boys of twelve years 
of age, and girls of ten, who manifest any inclination to be converted to 
the Roman faith, and may have been placed in convents, hospices, &c., by 
the influence of Roman ecclesiastics for that purpose. An instance of this 
occurred in 1836, with respect to a boy of thirteen. 

* Edicts 1696 forbid the erection of additional churches within the limits. 


‘“‘ This is the present state of the Vaudois. The three things most necessary 
to obtain for them are these :-— 


“ First.—The abolition of these edicts, regulations, and customs, and placing 
them on the same footing with the other subjects of his Sardinian 
majesty. 

‘‘ Secondly.—Exemption from all jurisdiction or interference on the part of 
the ecclesiastics of the Roman church. 

“ Thirdly —To be authorized by the government to have their ministers, 
chapels, and schools, wherever the Protestant population shall consist of 
three families, in any part of his Sardinian majesty’s dominions. 


‘“«« After the publication of this code, the king sent a kind message to the 
Vaudois, to assure them that they need give themselves no anxiety about the 
code, as he should continue to be invariably well-disposed towards them ; and 
that they should not be disturbed in the possessions that they may have ac- 
quired out of the limits during his reign. At the same time, however, ap- 
peared the order with respect to the acquisition of lands, and the imposition 
of penalties on notaries who should ‘ passer des actes’ for that purpose. Fair 
words are good things, but legal acts will rise up in judgment against the 
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Vaudois, in courts of justice where no account will be taken of the first magis- 
trate’s good intentions.’ 


“A correspondent writes thus :— be 
“¢26th November, 1841. 


“*There is a most alarming scheme tn hand with regard to our poor people. 
Those who have lands outside the limits are warned, in small numbers, and 
at different periods, to be off; but nothing is given them in writing. The 
monastic establishment lately set up at La Tour will be ample for any pur- 
poses they may have in view; and as its machinery is adapted to the disposi- 
tions of the old edicts, it is probably intended to carry out their provisions in 
the manner heretofore adopted, with such modifications and additions as cir- 
cumstances may require. The edicts are a serious evil, for the senate takes 
the legal opinion of the avocat-général, and then proceeds on legal grounds 
without reference to other considerations. There is no just reason to com- 
plain of the legal authorities,—on the contrary, it is believed that they are 
strongly biassed in our favour, and public opinion, such as it is, is on our side ; 
but law is law, and the constituted authorities have no choice but to apply it. 
The edict which I dread most is that, which enables the Roman clergy to get 
hold of the children of the ages of ten and twelve. Poor children half starved 
are inveigled into the Hospice at Pignerol, and when they are produced, after 
a hundred subterfuges, they are made to say, that they wish to remain there. 
In fact, having been well fed, they really do wish to remain; but of all the 
edicts, this is ‘the most iniquitous. It is the property acquired outside the 
limits during the present reign that is now in question. The small properties 
must be disposed of in two years, the larger ones in four. The Table has 
drawn up a very firm and quiet petition, and we have some ground for sup 
posing that the government is disposed to retract. If this be so, why has it 
compromised itself with the population? Strange to say, it is actually afraid 
of the ecclesiastical authority, and seeks to conceal its acts from it, when any- 
thing favourable to us is contemplated. 

“The allusion in this letter to the monastic establishment at La Tour refers 
to a fraternity of missionary priests, with a capital of 9544/., and an income 
of 6891. a-year, instituted May, 1840, and whose business it will be to make 
proselytes to Romanism from the Protestants of the valleys. 

‘* A few words of explanation are also necessary, with regard to that part 
of the letter from the valleys, of November last, which speaks of the verbal 
orders received by Waldensian proprietors of lands, beyond the limits, to sell 
them within a definite time. 

“The order was communicated to several individuals by the judge of 
Pignerol, on the 13th of March, 1841: at the latter end of the same month, 
the officers of the Table, or ecclesiastical authorities of the Waldenses, who 
are recognised by the crown of Sardinia as such,* presented a petition to his 
majesty, Charles Albert, in which they made an affecting and forcible repre- 
sentation of the direful and ruinous consequences which must ensue, if the 
order should be enforced. It was stated, with perfect truth, that should those 
individuals sell their property without the limits, and return with the produce 
of the sale to their native valleys, there would be no subsistence for them, in- 
asmuch as that confined territory had already a population larger than could 
be maintained by its own resources. What, then, was to be done with a re- 
dundant population who were forbidden to acquire property, or even to 
employ themselves as farmers or labourers on the other side of the narrow 
boundaries allotted to them? The petition concluded with an urgent prayer 
that the king would have pity on his faithful Vaudois subjects, on whom he 
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* “ When the Waldenses meet in synod, the king’ s representative is present, as with 
the General Assembly of the church of Scotland ; so completely is the Waldensian 
church an established and national church.’ 
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had hitherto looked with kindness and compassion ; and that he would not re- 
fuse his permission to them to gain a livelihood, as the purchasers, farmers, 
and labourers of lands in the vicinity of their prescribed limits. 

** An answer to this impressive appeal was made in the form of a letter 
from the senate to the Prefect of Pignerol, dated 21st of May, 1841. It set 
forth that his majesty had taken into consideration the prayer of the petition, 
and that although he was fully persuaded of the propriety of not greatly re- 
laxing the rigour of ancient prescripts, yet he would extend his indulgence 
thus far, that the orders for sale should apply to those acquisitions only, 
which have been made since the commencement of his reign (27th April, 
1831), and that the time for disposing of them should be extended to two 
years in the case of lands not exceeding two acres (giornati), and to four 
years in the case of lands above that measurement. 

‘“« Such, then, is the present state of things, with regard to the means of sub- 
sistence, which these poor people have, by putting an ungenerous construction 
on treaties. They are to be tolerated within certain limits only. But those 
limits are too narrow for them. Not only are they too confined for the pro- 
fitable employment of capital, but they do not afford occupation or food sufli- 
cient for the number of hands and mouths, which are crowded up into a corner 
Roman Catholics, meantime, are permitted to appropriate to themselves every 
inch of ground that they can buy in the three valleys, and this helps to reduce 
the resources of the Waldenses on their native soil, while they may not legally 
plant their feet, as owners, occupiers, or labourers, on an acre beyond their 
boundaries. These unhappy people have three other subjects of recent com- 
plaint. The first is the abduction of children from their parents, and their 
consignment to the Roman-catholic Hospital for Foundlings at Pignerol, on 
-he allegation of their being illegitimate. An aggravated case of this kind took 
place in the parish of Villar, The marriage certificate of the father and mother 
was produced, and every step was ineffectually taken for the recovery of the 
child, for the space of many months. Eventually, however, the infant was 
restored, but Waldensian parents are still subject to similar outrage. 

‘‘Some years ago, the New Testament was translated from the vu/gate into 
the dialect used by the Waldenses. The authority of the censors and the royal 
permission were obtained for the introduction of this version into the valleys, 
and for seven years it was circulated without interruption. But onthe 27 th of 
December, 1840, the Turin Gazette published the following notice :— By de- 
cree of the Holy Congregation of Rome, the undermentioned publication is con- 
demned and prohibited—viz., the New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
translated into the Piedmontese language.’ ” 


BISHOP BUTLER AND THE ROMANISTS. 


Any answer to such a tract as that from which the following extracts are made 
would be out of place in these pages. The great majority of readers know 
where, when, and how, originate d the slanders they contain against one of the 
greatest prelates whose genius and piety adorned the church over which 
he presided, and has ever since been regarded as the master of Christian 
ethics. The most important matter for them is to know that copies of it are 
circulated at 1d. each, or 5s. per hundred, by the papists, who thus hope to 
mislead the living by defaming the mighty dead. 

One little artifice, however, it is as well to notice. The reference for this 
new discovery of Butler’s popery is to his Life, published in London, 1836. 
The fact is, that the “‘ Charge to the C lergy of Durham, delivered in 1751,” 
urging on them the importance of reminding men of their eternal responsi- 
bilities by every means in their power, which should make a reference to God, 
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if it could not be constant, at least periodical and frequent, formed the ground- 
work of a charge of popery against the bishop far too absurd for a man like 
him to answer, although Secker acted under the contrary impression. This 
admirable Charge, although he was immediately attacked for it, (and it brought 
to people’s memories a former delinquency—a plain marble cross, inlaid in 
his chapel at Bristol, when he so munificently repaired it,) does not appear 
to have been incorporated in his works. In 1784, however, the slander 
was revived, owing to the article containing his life in the Biographia 
Britannica, and it even came to be asserted, although certainly not on the 
aforesaid authority, that he died a papist. Dr. Halifax, Bishop of Gloucester, 
published a complete vindication, shewing that he had always lived a pro- 
testant, and died as he lived; and this vindication, unnecessary as it must be 
to every one who reads his works, has been republished in every edition of 
his Sermons ever since. Yet, now, in 1842, it is brought forth again as a 
novelty, and circulated among those who may never have any opportunity of 
being undeceived. For these poor uneducated beings the word catholic is 
played upon in its double meaning, the Fathers styled catholics where the 
word is meant to stand for papists, and the revenues of Durham made the 
bishop’s only motive for dissembling his so-called catholicity. After all, the 
most painful matter is that conviction which every well-informed reader feels— 
that the men who write such things cannot possibly believe them. For ex- 
ample—that St. John Chrysostom was a Roman Catholic ! 


** BISHOP BUTLER AN AVOWED PUSEYITE AND SUSPECTED CATHOLIC, 


‘*Ata moment when the catholic religion is spreading over every part of 
the habitable globe, and threatens to become as universal in Christendom as 
it was during the first fifteen hundred ears of the Christian yera; when in- 
telligent protestants of every persuasion are joining its communion ; and when 
the complete blow-up of the peculiar protestant doctrines at Oxford threatens 
annihilation to the churchof England ; when, we say, all these things are passing 
before us, it may not be amiss to remind the reader that Bishop Butler, the 
great pillar of the protestant church, turns out to have been a catholic! Having 
just been perusing his life and works, we find that his avowed opinions were 
Puseyite, and a little more; but he was, moreover, publicly accused, in a 
popular pamphlet of that day, of being a Roman Catholic.—See his Life, p. 33. 
London, 1836. And he probably died such at heart. It is certain he erected 
a cross, and defended the ancient liturgy, feasts, fasts, and ceremonies. His 
friend, Bishop Secker, replied to this charge in the St. James’s Chronicle, but 
so awkwardly, as to leave an impression on the reader’s mind that Butler 
really was the very thing that Secker tried to prove him not to be. 

“ Another thing which shews that Butler was disposed to catholicism is, that 
all his peculiar opinions advanced in support of Christianity and its analogy 
to nature are drawn from catholic writers. 

“In his celebrated and able defence of a Future Life, his opinion there ex- 
pressed, that beasts as well as man have immortal souls, is drawn from catholic 
writers. Although the church has never pronounced any doctrine publicly on 
the subject, yet St. John Chrysostom, in his Homilies, declares his belief that 
all animals will rise again to immortality. Cardinal Bellarmine and Pascal 
had the same belief; and Count de Maestre, a catholic writer of first-rate 
eminence, has said the same in his theological writings. Dr. Adam Clark was 
of a similar opinion; and Wesley. has written a sermon on the General De- 
livery, reflecting on the sin of cruelty to animals, in which he expresses this 
opinion very strongly ; and phrenologists and philosophers have all shewn 
that to think otherwise would be to endanger our own hopes of immortality, 
since the sentient principle is the same indestructible essence in man and 
beast. These protestant writers are subsequent to Butler; but those who pre- 
ceded him were Roman Catholics. 


“Again, his defence of the visible course of Retributive Justice as an active 
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principle, proving the government of God by rewards and punishment, is also 
derived from catholic sources, particularly from Lacrantivs de morte Perse- 
cutorum, and from Speitman’s History of Sacrilege. 

‘* Butler’s strong opinion of the insufficiency of faith alone, the value of the 
doctrine of merits, and the necessity of good works to future reward, are all 
wholesome catholic doctrines. 

‘“* It may be asked again why the clergy of reformation notoriety ever con- 
sented to change their faith? But in Butler’s own position we find an easy 
reply,—the see of Durham being supposed to be worth forty thousand pounds 
a-year! The truth is, the tithe and other ecclesiastical property was originally 
divided by catholics between the priest, the church, and the poor; but when 
the wicked King Henry VIII. desired to favour his purposes by changing the 
public religion, he offered the whole of the tithe, as a sop in the pan, to the 
nobles and parsons. And so long as they can keep these loaves and fishes, 
we may expect to hear the lies we now do about selling licences to sin and 
other pretended catholic abuses, not one of which has any foundation; and 
are all to be found cooked and ready for swallowing in the mess of pottage 
for which heretics have bartered their inheritance. 

‘“‘ Butler observes again with great truth that there is no opinion, however 
absurd, that has not become, and may become again, the subject of popular 
human superstition. But while this consideration drives the false philosopher 
into infidelity, he recommends the true metaphysician to consider that there 
may be a natural faculty of wonder, a capacity for conceiving mystery, a vein 
of supernaturality in the human mind, which will necessarily be occupied with 
superstition when not engaged in the contemplation of truth ; which faculty 
God may have, however, provided as the receptacle of valid, though mysterious 
doctrines.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHARGE OF THE BISHOP OF DOWN 
AND CONNOR. 


To be conscious on good grounds that we are true members of the catholic 
church of Christ, such as she was founded under his authority by his apostles, 
is one of the purest and most abundant sources of delight which in our pre- 
sent state of trial have been vouchsafed to us by our God and Redeemer. But 
all the means of grace and holiness, all the blessings of apostolical doctrine 
and fellowship, are possessed by us in our national church; and it is by com- 
munion with her that we have communion with “ the holy church throughout 
all the world.” To her, our holy mother in Christ Jesus our Lord, our first, 
our best, our most affectionate regards are due; the regards of dutiful children 
to a tender parent deserving of all love and honour. 

By the reformation of the errors into which she had fallen under the domi- 
nation of Romish tyranny, and by her restoration to evangelical purity of 
faith and soundness of doctrine, by the holy aspirations of her liturgical devo- 
tions, by the integrity and uncorruptedness of her ritual, she claims our filial 
confidence, as in this kingdom the legitimate descendant of primeval, and the 
unrivalled glory of modern, Christendom. Imperfections may, perhaps, be 
found in some of her provisions, (as in what of human composition will there 
not ?) by those who search for them with an eagle eye. But, should such be 
discovered here and there, it may be matter of grave and earnest deliberation 
with us, my brethren, whether with respect to her who bore us at our new 
birth, and carried us in our arms, and nurtured us at her bosom, and trained 
us to tread in the paths of righteousness, and strengthened us by the imposi- 
tion of hands episcopal, and continually accustomed us to worship God in 
the beauty of holiness, and fed us with the bread of life, and gave us to drink 
of the waters of salvation, and sent us forth, as her ministers and representa- 
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tives, under a solemn pledge to ‘‘ give our faithful diligence, always so to 
minister the doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as she hath received the same;” it may,I say, be 
matter of most serious deliberation with us, my brethren, in our relation to 
our holy mother church, whether it behoves us to put forward, unfold, descant, 
and enlarge upon her fancied imperfections, after the manner of some of the 
compositions now under our consideration ; whether it be well to suggest with 
one, that “she is in need of a second reformation ;” to exhort with another, 
that, till her members be stirred up to a certain religious course, “‘ the church 
sit still, be content to be in bondage, work in chains, submit to imperfections 
as a punishment, go on teaching with the stammering lips of ambiguous for- 
mularies, and inconsistent precedents, and principles but partially developed ;” 
to plead with another, that “‘ until God be pleased to amend it, we may rest 
contented with our lot ;” to contend with another, that “the English church 
seems to give an uncertain sound ; that she fails in one of her very principal 
duties, that of witnessing plainly and directly to catholic truth, that she seems 
to include what she ought to repel, to teach what she ought to anathematize ;” 
to argue with another, that we must “‘ unprotestantize the national church,”’ 
that we “ cannot stand where we are,” that “‘ as we go on, we must recede 
more and more from the principles, if any such there be, of the English Re- 
formation ;” whether it be well to hold up to admiration the excellence and 
beauty of the ancient Catholic Breviary in comparison with the English Book 
of Common Prayer, and to expose her rites and ceremonies to an invidious 
comparison with those of earlier times by the reflection, “ that, although the 
details of the earlier ritual varied in importance, and corrupt additions were 
made in the middle ages, yet, as a whole, the catholic ritual was a precious 
possession; and if we, who have escaped from popery, have lost not only the 
possession, but the sense of its value, it is a serious question whether we are 
not like men who recover from some grievous illness with the loss or injury 
of their sight or hearing; whether we are not like the Jews returned from 
captivity, who could never find the rod of Aaron, or the ark of the covenant, 
which, indeed, had ever been hid from the world, but then was removed from 
the temple itself.” Whether such positions as these, my brethren, befit the 
lips of filial affection and duty, is submitted to your deliberation; for my own 
part, amidst this language of disparagement and derogation, methinks to my 
ear a plaintive voice calmly but feelingly responds, “ If 1 be a parent, where is 
my honour?” 


ee ———EE 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED BY THE ARCHDEACON 
OF DERBY, June 21st, 22nv, & 23ep, 1842. 


Tuere is, I am persuaded, a broad and palpable distinction between the old 
divines of our church who have taken the highest view of the questions now 
at issue, and the writers to whom we are referring. The distinction is no less 
marked between the latter and those members of our church who advocate 
what may be designated as the highest Anglican opinions; though we may 
think these opinions verging towards a very perilous extreme. It is of great 
moment, therefore, to the good understanding and peace which ought to pre- 
vail among ourselves, and to the credit of the church of England among those 
without, that these parties should not be confounded ; and I am persuaded that 
they whose opinions may be supposed to approach the nearest to those under 
review, Will before long perceive the necessity of declaring plainly wherein they 
differ from them. It is one thing to wish to carry out the Prayer-Book to the 
letter, and another to mourn over our sublime and deeply devotional Com- 
munion Service as “ a judgment upon the church for its sins ;” or to turn with 
averted hearts to the Roman Breviary for manuals of private devotion, and for 
something “ better and deeper than satisfied the last century.” It is one thing 
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to aim at restoring the spirit and observances of any one period since the Re- 
formation, and another to treat the Reformation itself as *‘ a limb ill set, that 
must be broken again that it may be righted ;” and to deny that the Reformers 
conferred on us a real blessing, or that they who sealed their witness against 
Rome with their blood earned a martyr’s crown. Persons may hold very ex- 
alted, and even exaggerated views, on church matters, without being led b 
them to look beyond our Prayer-Book, so as to complain that our frac 
teaches “ with the stammering lips of ambiguous formularies, and incon- 
sistent precedents, and principles partially developed.” This surely is not 
the language of the faithful sons of our ‘‘ dear mother, the church of Eng- 
land ;” and it is very remarkable that while those who hold such opinions 
set on one side our ancient standards of truth, and the authority of the 
reverend Reformers of our church, they also virtually supersede that of our pre- 
sent bishops, by saying, that if the bishops renounce these so called catholic 
opinions, an appeal will lie against them to catholic antiquity. 


THE CHURCH. 
(From the Dublin Statesman and Record, July 12, 1842.) 


“Tne Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee has been for a considerable time engaged, whenever 

health permitted, in delivering a course of lectures in Harold’s-cross Church, 

onthe Nature of the Liturgy of the Church of England, with the view of shew- 

ing, from the meaning and spirit of the words they give utterance to, that all 

who engage in its service are guilty of mocking the Almighty, and adding to 

their own eternal condemnation if they are not animated with feelings of 
reverence and hearty devotion. The rev. preacher, on last Sunday, entered 

into a recapitulation or summary of his previous discourses up to the end of: 
the creed, and, at its conclusion, requested the congregation to stand up and 

perform part of the service in the manner which he had been impressing on 
their consideration. ‘The assembly at once complied with the suggestion, and 
having stood up, joined in the part appointed with the most perfect cordiality 
—audibly repeating each response, and manifesting the greatest zeal and sin- 
cerily. The contrast from the cold indifference which previously prevailed 
and the warmth of devotion then displayed was strikingly perceptible, and 
the effect was visible in the smile of satisfaction and joy which beamed in the 
countenance of the preacher, and the happiness of the congregation. The 
scene was altogether one of deep solemnity and interest.” (!) 


-_—_—-— 


SCHOOL FOR SONS OF CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS. 


Tue following was read at a meeting held on Saturday, July 2, at which his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury presided, for the purpose of considering 
‘the plan of a proposed school for sons of clergymen and others” :— 


The report which I have the honour to submit to your grace’s attention and 
the consideration of this meeting relates to proceedings which have taken 
place on the part of some who are deeply interested in the prosperity of the 
church and the comfort of her clergy, and whose thoughts have been for along 
time directed to the peculiar difficulties in which many clergymen are placed 
in regard to the education of their sons. 

In late years much has been done publicly on the subject of education. 
New schools have been formed, and old ones made more effective. The poor 
have been assisted and encouraged, and the rich have been stimulated to 
greater exertions than usual in order to educate the people soundly and reli- 
giously, and thus ensure increase of happiness to society. 
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The clergy, however, have derived but little benefit to themselves from any of 

improvements ; but, on the contrary, have, in consequence of them, be- 
come liable to greater demands, and that at a time when the number of small 
livings is increasing, and the incomes of the better endowed ones are, in many 
instances, diminished. 

The plan which has been suggested, with a view to remedy some of the 
difficulties in which clergymen are placed, is, to form a kind of school associa- 
tion, consisting of a certain number of clergymen and laymen, who, by uniting 
their means together, might secure benefits to themselves at a cheaper rate 
than any could obtain singly. The education to be the best the country can 
supply, and the expense to be the lowest that can be incurred, consistently 
with what is needful to personal comfort and respectable appearance. 

A school of this kind was first suggested in the early part of the year 1840, 
by the Rev. Charles Eaton Plater, vicar of River, near Dover, and an extensive 
correspondence was entered into by that gentleman with clergymen in various 
parts of the country respecting it. This plan, however, was liable to objection 
on two several accounts—first, it appeared to be a school for clergymen’s sons 
only; and, secondly, it sought assistance from the public: for which reasons 
(although several clergymen seemed willing to adopt it) many influential 
persons declined giving it their assistance, and consequently very little was 
effected. 

In the autumn of 1841, however, these difficulties were removed, and a new 
scheme was proposed; and since that time notices on the subject have been 
received with favour wherever they have been presented, and the details of the 
amended plan (so far as they have been at present settled) have been inquired 
into, and approved. 

The principle of the contemplated institution, as it now stands, is that of 
mutual assurance, by means of which both economy and security are effected, 
requiring, first, donations of 50/. or 1001. from such as may be desirous of 
having the right of nominating pupils; and, secondly, such annual payments 
from each pupil thus nominated as shall be sufficient in amount to defray 
the actual cost of his education and maintenance in the proposed establish- 
ment. 

With reference to this latter point, it has been agreed that the charge for 
education, maintenance, books, stationery, medical attendance, and every other 
necessary except wearing apparel, be, for the sons of clergymen, thirty 
guineas; and for the sons of laymen, fifty guineas per annum; and it is the 
opinion of experienced persons that it will be attended with inconvenience if 
these terms are altered. 

The scheme of education will comprise instruction in the Latin and Greek 
classics, in mathematics, and more especially in theology, according to the doc- 
trines and formularies of the united church of England and Ireland. Modern lan- 
guages will be taught, and likewise geography and drawing; and that mode 
of teaching will be adopted which is found by experience to be best calculated 
to secure what is learnt; so that the acquirements of the pupils, according to 
their respective abilities, may be permanent. In order to set the subject 
fairly before the clergy, and ascertain their sentiments respecting it, it was 
necessary to engage in frequent correspondence with those to whom the out- 
lines of a plan of this nature were likely to prove interesting; at the same 
time informing their lordships, the bishops of the several dioceses, of the 
objects that were intended. 

Accordingly, letters were addressed in the early part of February last, to a 
large number of clergymen in various parts of the country ; and in the course 
of the following month, answers were received, all bearing testimony to the 
necessity of such an institution as the one proposed, and in many instances, 
offering support. Indeed, in no cases, except three (wherein the nature of the 
plan does not appear to have been clearly understood), were any seutiments 
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expressed which were not calculated to afford the highest satisfaction and 
encouragement. 

It is highly gratifying to be able to state that the Lord Archbishop of York, 
the Lords Bishops of Durham, Bath and Wells, Bangor, Carlisle, Chichester, 
St. David’s, Exeter, Hereford, Llandaff, Lichfield and Coventry, Norwich, 
Oxford, Ripon, Salisbury, Sodor and Man, have approved of the design gene- 
rally, and expressed themselves interested in the proceedings, in addition to 
his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Right Hon. the Lord Bishop 
of London, who from the very first, have given to the undertaking their coun- 
tenance and support. 

Under such circumstances as these, and with such encouraging patronage, 
it was deemed important to place the management of the subject in the hands 
of a certain number of gentlemen, who might act as a provisional Committee, 
by whom the whole plan should be arranged for public consideration, and who, 
from time to time, should assemble to deliberate and provide for any contin- 
gencies that might occur. 

This committee have now the honour to report, that after much delibe- 
ration, they have agreed upon the plan in the prospectus now presented. 
They have also to state that they have, through their secretaries, held 
communication with a great number of clergymen and others, including 
some of the nobility; of whom more than one hundred have promised 
to send pupils so soon as the school shall be opened. Not fewer than sixty 
others have expressed themselves willing to become life governors, subscribing 
100/. each; and seven have become donors, subscribing 50/. each; besides 
whom, there are several contributors of smaller sums, to defray the unavoid- 
able preliminary expenses. 

It being obviously of the utmost importance tothe formation of the intended . 
society to fix upon some place wherein the school shall be established, the 
provisional committee turned their attention early to this point, and have 
obtained information on the subject, which is not unlikely to lead to the hiring 
on lease of a most commodious house and premises, which, in regard to situa- 
tion, the salubrity of the neighbourhood, and the prospect of early possession, 
is exceedingly desirable. 

As private negotiations are now pending with reference to this place, it 
may not be thought proper to make further observations beyond stating that 
in all the communications that have been held hitherto between the owners 
of the property and certain individuals of the provisional committee, full 
assurance has been given by the proprietor, that when once the society shall 
be in a proper state to enter into an engagement, the most liberal construc- 
tion will be put upon their proposals, and every facility afforded, consistently 
with a due regard to fairness and propriety, for the fulfilment of their wishes. 

It is on these grounds, my lord, that we have, on the present occasion, ven- 
tured to ask your grace’s favour, and the countenance and protection of your 
grace’s station and name, in aid of this important undertaking. The advan- 
tages which it offers to the public, and to the clergy in particular are consider- 
able, and the means by which they might be obtained comparatively small. 
No pains have been spared by the promoters of this school, to make the design 
fully understood ; and, under the sanction of your grace’s high authority, and 
that of their lordships the bishops of the church of England, the experience of 
the past has taught them, that the plan will be received with the highest 
satisfaction throughout the whole country, and, under the protection and 
blessing of Divine Providence, will be abundantly serviceable to all classes of 
the community, 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


SUGGESTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 
Issued to persons engaged in building or enlarging Churches and Chapels. 


Tue General Committee meet for the despatch of business on the third Monday 
in each month, with the exception of July, August, and September. 

All applications for assistance, plans, certificates of completion, &c., to be 
post paid, and delivered at the society’s office at least one week before the 
monthly meeting, or they must stand over till the meeting in the month fol- 
lowing. 

The following plans, &c., must, in every case, accompany an application for 
aid from this society towards building an additional church or chapel :— 

1. A plan of the building, shewing the proposed hitting up, with schedules 
of the number and situation both of the appropriated and of the free seats ; 
also, if there be any gallery, a plan of the gallery-floor. 

2. Elevations of the several fronts. 

3. Longitudinal sections, shewing respectively the north and south sides of 
the interior, unless the two sides are similar, in which case one longitudinal 
section will be sufficient ; also transverse sections, shewing the east and west 
ends of the interior. 

All the above to be drawn to a scale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot. The 
thickness of the walls, and of any projections, buttresses, &c., and the heights 
of the different parts of the building, to be carefully and accurately figured on 
the respective drawings. ‘The depth of the foundations and the spread of the 
footings to be correctly described by the sections, and also figured. 

4. A drawing, shewing the consiruction of the roof or roofs, drawn to a 
scale of half-an-inch to the foot, with the scantlings of the different timbers 
figured, and provision shewn for the proper ventilation of the roof. 

5. A drawing, shewing the construction of the galleries, if any, on the scale 
of half-an-inch to the foot, the scantlings being also figured. 

6. A block plan of the site, on the scale of not less than one-twelfth of an 
inch to a foot, shewing the site, the approaches, the cardinal points, and the 
drains, with a sectional line drawn across the church-yard, and with the devi- 
ations from the level, if any, measured. 

7. A description of the nature of the site, as to the soil and fitness for 
foundations, stating the distance of the nearest building, and whether there 
are any buildings which will obstruct the light. 

8. A detailed specification of the works, stating all dimensions, and 

9. A detailed estimate of the expense. 

If any enlargement of an existing church or chapel be contemplated, the fol- 
lowing are required :-— 

1. A plan of the whole existing church or chapel, with the dimensions 
figured, shewing the present arrangement and intended addition; with 
schedules of the number and situation of the appropriated as well as of the 
free seats, present and proposed. 

2. An elevation of each front affected by the proposed alteration. 

3. Sections of such parts of the building as are affected by the proposed 
alteration. 

4. Longitudinal and transverse sections of the additional building. 

All the above to be drawn to the scale of one-eighth of an inch to the foot, 
and the dimensions figured in each plan or drawing. Pen and ink drawing 
only is required. 

5. Where new or enlarged roofs are required, a drawing, shewing the con- 
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struction of the roof or roofs, drawn to a scale of half-an-inch to a foot, with 
the scantlings of the different timbers figured, and provisions shewn for proper 
ventilation, 

6. A drawing, shewing the construction of the galleries, if any, on the scale 
of half-an-inch to the foot, the scantlings being also figured. 

7. A detailed specification of the works, stating all dimensions, and 

8. A detailed estimate of the expense. 

N.B. All plans must be approved by the society before the work is com- 
menced. 

In order to prevent as much as possible the delay which frequently arises 
from the necessity of returning plans for alteration, or for further information, 
persons applying for aid from this society are desired to attend as strictly as 
possible to the following 

SUGGESTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS, 


1. Site.—Central, with regard to the population to be provided for; dry; 
if possible, rather elevated, but not on a high or steep hill; not near 
nuisances, such as steam-engines, shafts of mines, noisy trades, or offensive 
manufactories ; accessible by foot and carriage-ways, but not so near to prin- 
cipal thoroughfares as to subject the service of the church to the danger of 
being incommoded by noise. The building to stand east and west, as nearly 
as possible. 

2. Siyle and Form.—No style seems more generally suitable for an English 
church than the Gothic of our own country, as developed in its successive 
periods. The Norman (or Romanesque) style is also suitable, and offers pecu- 
liar advantages under certain circumstances, especially when the material is 
brick. The society earnestly recommend, that in the proportions and great 
features, as well as in the details, good ancient examples should be closely 
followed. 

For Gothic churches, the best form is either the cross, consisting of a nave, 
transepts, and chancel, or the double rectangle, composed of a nave, with or 
without side aisles, and of a chancel. Ina chapel the single rectangle is also 
suitable, the length being at least twice as great as the breadth. If the funds 
do not suffice to complete satisfactorily a design otherwise eligible, or if the 
circumstances of the neighbourhood render it probable that at no great dis- 
tance of time the building may be enlarged, it is better to leave a part of the 
original design, as, for example, side aisles or transepts, to a future period, 
than to attempt the completion of the whole design at once in an inferior 
manner. In such a case, the temporary walls and fillings up of arches should 
be so built as clearly to shew that they are temporary, and that the building is 
incomplete; but at the same time, not without.due regard to ecclesiastical 
propriety. 

3. Foundation.—To be surrounded, if requisite, by good covered drains. 
If the soil wants firmness, the walls may often be better secured from partial 
settlements by spreading the footing on each side, than by deepening the 
foundation, or resorting to more expensive works. 

In all irregular or doubtful soils, concrete is recommended for the founda- 
tions in preference to any other material. 

No interment should be permitted under a church, except in arched vaults, 
properly constructed at the time of building the church, with entrances from 
the outside only; nor should any graves be made within twenty feet of the 
external wall. a 

4. Area.—It would tend much to the preservation of churches, and render 
them more dry, if a paved open area, not less than eighteen inches wide, were 
made round them, and sunk six or eight inches below the level of the ground, 
about the church, with a drain from the area to carry of the water. Or the 
same objects might be attained either by turning a segmental arch from 


the wall outside the footing, or by bedding in the wall a course of slate in 
cement, 
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5. Basement.—The inequalities of the ground, dampness of the soil, &c., 
often render it desirable to have crypts under a church, They should be of a 
massive construction, turned upon semicircular or segmental arches, resembling 
the early examples, entered only from without. 

6. Floor.—To sittings, wood; to open spaces, or chancel, stone or encaustic 
tiles. If not under-vaulted, it may be freed from damp by brick rubble, flints, 
ashes, or furnace slack, laid to the depth of twelve or eighteen inches under 
the floor. Allowance should also be made for the future rise of the sur- 
rounding burial-ground ; the floors of many churches originally above ground, 
are at this day many feet below the surface, and have thereby become damp 
and unwholesome. It is desirable that the church floor should be raised at 
least three steps above the ground line. 

The distance between the joists of the floor should never exceed twelve inches. 

All wood floors should be supported on walls, with a clear space of eighteen 
inches in depth, well ventilated, beneath. 

No American timber to be used, either in the floors or in any other part of 
the building. 

Flagged floors should be laid on cross walls eighteen inches high. 

7. Walls.—To be solidly constructed of stone, either squared, or rubble, or 
flint ; or of brick, where no good stone can be procured without great addi- 
tional expense. If the walls are of brick cased with stone or flint, the stone 
or flint to be well bonded into the brick. As a general rule, the thickness 


must not be less than as follows :— 

Square Stone Brick, faced Inf. Stone, 
of the best with Flint Flint or 
qual. or Br. or Stone, Rubble. 

ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. 


If less than twenty feet high, and carrying a roof 

not exceeding twenty feet span... . . 110 2 0 2 3 
If twenty feet or more high, or carrying a roof 

exceeding twenty feet span » wie «a 4 2 3 2 5 2 6 
If more than thirty feethigh . . . . 2... 274 29 3 0 


The above dimensions are given on the supposition that there are buttresses 
of solidity and form suitable to the style adopted, placed opposite the trusses 
or principals of the roof; where there are no buttresses the thickness of the 
walls must be considerably greater. 


No cement or plastering of any kind to be used as a facing of the walls, or 
of any external part of a church or chapel. 

If a wall be built with two faces of stone, filled between with rubble, great 
care must be taken that they be properly bonded together, as the wall will 
otherwise not stand a partial settlement. Where good stone is scarce, a 
thickness, otherwise perhaps unattainable, may be secured by this method of 
construction. 

Walls built of flint or rubble should have bonding courses of stone or brick, 
and stone or brick piers at intervals, approaching at least within four inches of 
the external face. 

Whatever be the material of which the substance of the walls is made, the 
dressings should, if possible, be invariably of stone. 

The greatest attention should be paid to the quality of the mortar used. 

8. Roof.—The best external covering is lead, which should be not less than 
seven pounds to the foot; or copper, of not less than twenty-two ounces to 
the foot. Blue tiles, commonly called Newcastle tiles, or stone tiles, are 
perhaps the next best covering. Westmoreland slates are better in colour 
than those commonly used, but are, in most cases, expensive. All slates to be 
fixed with copper nails. 

Flat ceilings are inconsistent with Gothic architecture. Next to a stone 
vaulted roof, none has so good an effect internally as an open roof, exhibiting 
the timbers. It is desirable that this shou'd be of high pitch, the transverse 
section forming, or approaching to the figure of an equilateral triangle. 
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If a wooden-panelled roof be preferred, the panelling should not be made to 
imitate stone. 

In roofs of low pitch and wide span, horizontal tie-beams are necessary ; but 
in other cases, where the society is satisfied that due provision has been made 
for the safety of the construction without them, they may be dispensed with. 

If the distance between the principal trusses exceed ten feet, intermediate 
trusses must be introduced. The distance between the common rafters 
should never exceed twelve inches. 

Wherever the ends of the timbers are lodged in the walls, they should rest in 

cast-iron shoes, or on stone corbels. 

9. Windows.—\n Gothic churches, where stained glass is not used, the glass 
should be in small panes, those of a diamond shape being generally preferable. 

Copper casements are recommended, and they should be inserted in almost 
all the windows, in order to secure due ventilation. 

Where lead lights are adopted, copper bands to tie them to the saddle bars 
are preferable to lead, Leing less liable to stretch and become loose by the 
action of the wind. : 

The very unsightly appearance often occasioned by the wet streaming down 
the window-backs can be prevented by fixing a small copper gutter at the 
bottom of each lead-light, to receive the moisture produced by condensation, 
with copper tubes to convey the same to the outside of the building. This 
chas also a tendency to keep the building dry, and to preserve it from decay ; 
or the inside of the sills may be raised an inch and a half. 

A good effect will be produced by keeping the sills of windows raised as 
much as practicable above the line of the tops of the seats. 

10. Tower and Spire-—Tlhe usual place of the tower, in a church without 
transepts, is at the west end; or it may be placed about the middle of the side. 
If funds are scanty, it is better to leave this part -of the church to a future 
period, than to attempt its immediate completion in an inferior manner. 

When the tower contains more bells than one, the timbers of the bell 
framing or floor should not be inserted into the main walls; but should be 
supported either on sets-off or on corbels. 

11. Gulters.—Whete necessary, to be most carefully constructed to carry 
off the rain and snow into the perpendicular pipes, which are best of cast iron, 
cylindrical, and placed an inch or two at least from the wall, so as to admit 
air and keep it dry. 

Dripping eaves projecting very far do not in all cases supersede the neces 
sity of gutters and pipes, even in very sheltered situations; but in expeced 
places, eaves-gutters and rain-water pipes will be absolutely necessary to 
prevent the wet bei ing driven against the walls, and thus rendering the build- 
ing damp. 

Eaves-gutters may be made of cast iron, but unless very skilfully cast they 
will not preserve their level. 

The lead for gutters must not be less than eight pounds to the fuot. 

Lead gutters must not be less than twelve inches wide in the narrowest 
part, with drips at proper intervals, each drip two inches deep at the least, and 
the fall between the drips not less than one inch and a half in every ten feet. 

Outlets to be provided in parapets to carry off the overflowing occasioned by 
rapid thaws or otherwise. 

Drains on the roof should be protected by coverings, as they prevent the 
melting snow from congealing in the gutter, and thus obstructing the water- 
course. 

Drains should be formed at the feet of all the rain-water pipes. 

12. Ventilation. — Ventilation cannot be always completely effected by 
windows alone, without incommoding the congregation. In yr cases, foul 
air may be expelled at or near the roof, either by horizontal or perpendicular 
channels or tubes, 
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Where there is a ceiling, apertures should be made in it for the proper ven- 
tilation of the roof. _ 

All the original provisions for the ventilation of the building must be care- 
fully looked after, and the apertures kept open. 

13. Chimneys.—If any be required, the utmost care must be taken to render 
them safe from fire. They should never be brought within eighteen inches of 
any timber. They should be as unobtrusive as possible, but not disguised 
under the form of any ornamental feature of the building. 

14. The Lord's Table-—Should be raised two or more steps above the floor 
of the chancel, which should itself be raised a step or two above the floor of 
the nave. Where the rails do not extend across the chancel, no seats should 
be allowed between the rails and the north and south walls; and as much 
room as possible should be left about the rails for the access of communicants. 

15. Font.—To be fixed at the west end of the building, or as near as conve- 
nient to the principal entrance, but not so as to be under a gallery. Care to 
be taken that sufficient space is allowed for the sponsors to kneel. The font 
to be of stone, as directed by the canon, and large enough to admit of the 
immersion of infants. ‘To be provided with a water drain. 

16. Reading-Pew and Pulpit.—The reading-pew should not be so elevated 
as to resemble a second pulpit; and both reading-pew and pulpit should be so 
placed as to intercept the view of the east end as little as possible from the 
body of the church. 

17. Seats.—The seats must be so placed as that no part of the congregation 
may turn their backs upon the altar. There must invariably be an open 
central passage up the whole length of the church, from west to east. No 
square, or round, or double pews can be allowed, and as few pews as may be. 
Much accommodation is gained by the adoption, instead of pews, of open 
seats with backs. 

The distance from the back of one seat to that of the next must depend in 
great measure on the height of the backs, and the arrangements for kneeling. 
Where the funds and space admit, convenience will be consulted by adopting 
a clear width of three feet, or even three feet four inches ; but the width of two 
feet six inches in the clear may be allowed if the back of the seat be not more 
than two feet eight inches in height. This height is in all cases to be pre- 
ferred, both for convenience and for appearance. If a greater height be 
adopted, the distance from back to back must not be less than two feet eleven 
inches in the clear, There should not be any projecting capping on the top of 
the backs. Means for kneeling must in all cases be provided. Hassocks ate 
to be preferred to kneeling boards, especially where the space is narrow. 

Twenty inches in lerigth must be allowed for each adult, and fourteen for a 
child. Seats intended exclusively for children may be twenty four inches from 
back to front. 

18. Galleries.—None can be permitted in any part of the chancel. Where 
necessary, they should not enclose the columns, against which they rest, so 
as to break the upright lines of the shafts from the floor to the roof. Wherever 
placed, they should, as much as possible, be made to appear as adjuncts 
and appendages to the architectural design of the interior, rather than as essen- 
tial parts or features of it. The society will not sanction any plan involving 
the erection of a gallery, unless in cases where it is distinctly shewn that no 
room is unnecessarily sacrificed by inconvenient arrangements on the floor. 

19. JF estry.—The Vestry should have access to it from without. 

20. Finishings.—Wall wainscoting, or wood lining to walls, to be avoided 
Wherever convenient. Wood linings to walls confine the damp, and frequently 
occasion dry rot. For the same reason, cement skirtings are to be preferred 
to wood, particularly on the ground floor. Where the linings to the walls 
are of wood, holes should be perforated under the seats to allow the circulation 
ofair. As itis scarcely possible to prevent rot if any wood is in contact with 
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the walls, the ends of seats next the walls should be omitted, and cement, 
painted, be substituted. 

21. Excisable and Customable Articles.—Architects are particularly desired 
to take care that an accurate account be kept of the quantities of customable 
and excisable articles used, where the expense of enlarging or building a church 
or chapel will amount to 500/. or upwards, such as may be duly certified or 
verified by affidavit. 

Every information respecting applications for aid may be obtained at the 
society’s office, No. 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, 


CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


REPORT OF THE FCCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR IRELAND TO THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT FOR THE YEAR ENDING FIRST AUGUST 1840, PURSUANT TO ACT 
3 AND 4 WILLIAM IV., CAP. 37, SEC. 10.—[exTRACT.] 


‘‘ We have to state that a further instalment to the amount of 10,0001. has 
been repaid in liquidation of the sum of 100,000/. advanced to the commis- 
sioners by the Board of Works, under the provisions of the Act 4 and 5 Wil- 
liam IV., c. 90, thereby leaving a balance now due of 60,0001, 

‘** Since the date of the last annual report, it appears by the returns of the 
archbishops and bishops, that five dignities, seven prebends, One canonry, and 
seventy-nine benefices have become vacant, of which thirty-one are liable to 
lax. ...6-. 

‘* Applications have been received from the dean and chapter of Limerick 
for repairing that parochial cathedral church, but as it did not appear to the 
commissioners that this cathedral had ever been repaired under any agreement 
entered into between the parishioners and the dean and chapter, but from and 
out of the economy fund, and by means of private subscriptions, the commis- 
sioners declined to make any recommendation on the subject. The dean and 
chapter, as the commissioners are informed, subsequently submitted their 
claim for contribution to the lord lieutenant and council, and their request has 
not been complied with, in consideration of the amount of the economy fund 
at the disposal of the dean and chapter. ... . 

“The bishopric of Meath having become vacant within the year, as also the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s, your excellency (the lord-lieutenant) and the council 
have disappropriated from the bishopric tithes to the amount of 10381. 9s. 2d., 
and from the deanery tithes to the amount of 189/. 12s. 8d., and transferred 
the same to the commissioners, subject, however, to the payment, by way of 
augmentation, to certain perpetual cures erected within the parishes appro- 
priated to these dignities, salaries to the gross amount of 11682, 9s, 5d.; and 
with reference to a charge of 63141. 14s. 24d. subsisting on the see-house of 
Meath, a portion of that charge, amounting to 1262/, 18s. 10d., has been 
directed, by order of council, to be discharged by the commissioners, in con- 
sideration of the disappropriated tithes so vested in them as aforesaid. 

‘« The commissioners have caused the house and mensal lands of Cashal and 
the demesne land of Raphoe to be readvertised; but they regret to say they 
have not received such an offer as they would be justified in recommending for 
the approbation of your excellency. ... . 

“The proceeds arising from the sums bequeathed by the late Primate 
Boulter for the buying of glebes and the augmentation of small livings, and 
from the bequest of the late Primate Robinson, have been kept separate and 
distinct from all the other funds, pursuant to the provisions of the 3id and 4th 
William IV., c. 27. The commissioners, however, now annex an account of 
the proceeds arising from these sources respectively, by which it will appear, 
as regards Primate Boulter’s bequest, that the receipts within the year have 
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amounted to 4299/. 4s. 7d., exclusive of the balance from the former account ; 
and the payments in the way of augmentation salaries, granted under the re- 
gulation of the Board of First Fruits to the sum of 4534/. 12s. 2d., leaving a 
balance of 2336/. 18s. 4d. to meet the half-yearly payments which will fall 
due the 25th of September next. The only revenue arising from Primate 
Robinson's bequest is the annual interest on 602/. 10s, 3d. 3 per cent. consols, 
which is available, under certain regulations, for building glebe-houses in the 
diocese of Armagh and province of Ulster. 

“ Joun G. ARMAGH. 

“Ricnarp Dusuin. 

“CHARLES KILDARE, 

‘* STEPHEN CASHEL, 

“Henry Merepyru. 

“ Jonn C. Ercx. 

“ Winriam C. Quin. 

“ Board-room, 30, Upper Merrion-street, August 9, 1841. 
“(A true copy), 
“Tuomas Busne, Secretary.” 


ON THE HEALTH OF TOWNS. 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORT, 


Tue Select Committee (W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., Chairman) appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of framing some legislative enactments (due respect being 
paid to the rights of the clergy) to remedy the evils arising from the interment 
of bodies within the precincts of large towns, or of places densely peopled, 
have examined the matters to them referred, and have agreed to the following 
report: — 

Your committee have deemed it expedient, in the inquiries which they have 
made regarding the important question, how far the health of the population 
might be affected by interment taking place within towns or densely peopled 
places, to consider the subject under the following heads :— 

1. Whether the custom of interments within the precincts of larcve towns or 
populous places be injurious to the health of the community. 

2. In the event of the injury being proved, what remedies could be sug- 
gested, 

3. In what manner the remedies ought to be applied, so as not to interfere 
with vested rights. 

1. In reference to the first subject of inquiry, how far the present custom of 
interment in populous places be injurious to the health of the people, your 
committee have received evidence from persons in every class of life. That of 
some of the sextons and grave-diggers in this metropolis exhibits a loathsome 
picture of the unseemly and demoralizing practices which result from the 
crowded condition of the existing graveyards—practices which could scarcely 
have been thought possible in the present state of society. Your committee 
have also obtained the evidence of men of a superior education and acknow- 
ledged ability ; of gentlemen at the head of the medical and surgical profes- 
sions; of clergymen and high dignitaries of the church; and, after a long and 
patient investigation, your committee cannot arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the nuisance of interments in large towns, and the injury arising to 
the health of the community from the practice, are fully proved. 

Your committee refer to the following extracts, among many other portions 
of the evidence taken in support of their conclusion, as to the evils of the 
practice : 

Che Rev. J. Russell, D.D. (2497)—“ It is sickening—it is horrible.” Sir 
James Fellowes, M.D. (2613)--"' It becomes a serious question, with an in- 
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creased and increasing population, upon what rational grounds such an 
objectionable feature can be longer continued without danger to the public 
health.” James Copland, M.D., F.R.S., Censor of the Royal College of 
Physicians, (2659)-——“‘ [ believe that the health of large towns is influenced by 
four or five particular circumstances: the first, and probably the most im- 
portant, is the burial of the dead in large towns. In considering the burials in 
large towns, we have to consider not only the exhalation of the gases and the 
emanations of the dead into the air, but the effect that it has on the sub-soil 
or the water drunk by the inhabitants.” 

Sir Benjamin ©. Brodie (2920), when asked whether he considered the 
crowded state of the churchyards as one cause of fever or disease in the 
metropolis, answers, “I have always considered that as one cause.” ( 2909.) 
‘My opinion is, that the interments in the interior of this town must be in- 
jurious to the health of the town.” And W. F. Chambers, Esq., M.D., in his 
letter to the chairman, which will be found in the Appendix, states, ‘* I have 
no doubt that the fevers which are called typhus, even in this cleanly quarter 
of London (Brook-street), owe their origin to the escape of putrid miasma. | 
should presume th: at over-crowded burying-grounds would supply such eflluvia 
most abundantly.” 

George Alfred Walker, Esq., surgeon, of Diury-lane, who has considered 
the subject with great attention and ability, gives the same testimony ; and the 
whole mass of evidence taken before the committee leads to a similar result ; 
it has, therefore, not been deemed requisite to give in detail further extracts on 
this part of the subject. 

The chief part of the evidence given before your committee has been in 
reference to the metropolis; but the evidence received from some intelligent 
persons, in regard to other large towns, and the mass of correspondence from 
the mayors, or other official gentlemen, communicated from nearly every large 
and populous place in the United Kingdom, some portions of which corres- 
pondence are inserted in the Appendix, sufficiently prove, to the satisfaction 
of your committce, that the evils of interment in towns and populous places 
have grown to such a height that no time ought to be lost by the legislature 
in applying a remedy. That this custom has desecrated the repose of the 
dead, and injured the health and feelings of the living, cannot be denied ; 
has also exhibited the singular instance of the most wealthy, moral, and 
civilized community in the world, tolerating a practice and an abuse which 
has been corrected for years by nearly all other civilized nations in every part 
of the globe. 

II. ‘The next question, how to remedy the nuisance proved to exist, would 
resolve itself into a recommendation that such legislative enactments should 
be framed as would prevent the interment of the dead, in or near the habita- 
tions of the living. Your committee, however, cannot but foresee that some 
obstacles must be overcome in effecting this change ; besides which an increase 
of expenditure must be incurred. ‘These difficulties, which your committee 
trust will be overcome, appear to arise from the following causes 

The rapid and extraordinary extension of buildings in various parts of the 
kingdom, which might approximate them to places of interment when a cer- 
tain distance was fixed, and might render the necessity of their removal more 
frequent than at first sight would appear probable. 

The outlay requisite to purchase sites for the purposes of interment near 
large towns must in all cases be considerable, the circumjacent land bearing 
an increased value in proportion to the extent and population of a town. 

The additional charge for removing the remains of the poor to some distance 
from their dwellings, and the necessity of having an officiating minister at the 
place of interment, and the consequent increase of expense or inconvenience to 
the parish or the incumbent, are not to be overlooked. 

Although at the first glance these difficulties appear of moment, on con- 
sideration they lose much of their importance. The boundaries or limits of 
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towns may be determined, and the flow of human dwellings is more likely to 
run in any other course than that which leads to the vicinity of a grave-yard 
or cemetery. Some additional expenses also must necessarily be incurred, but 
these will be in an insignificant proportion when compared to the great benefit 
that will arise to the health and enjoyment of the community by a change in 
the present system of interment. The Bishop of London (Evid. 2947) says, 
“Tam sure that the clergy, generally speaking, would be willing to make 
some sacrifice for the sake of effecting so great an improvement as is contem- 
plated.” His lordship says, ‘ With respect to interments under churches, I 
consider it altogether an objectionable plan.” 

The difficulty that was suggested in the committee, arising from the occa- 
sional necessity of burying persons of all religious persuasions in the same 
enclosed ground, if a removal of interment from towns took place, seems 
obviated by the Bishop of London in the following questions and answers :— 

2967. Assuming that a piece of land for a cemetery was purchased by a 
parish, or by a parochial union of parishes, for the purpose of interment, and 
assuming that this piece of ground was purchased by a penny rate, or a rate 
to a certain amount raised upon the parish at large, would there be any ob- 
jection to a portion of this ground being set apart for dissenters, or for people 
of any other religious denomination, with this money so raised ?—I do not 
see any objection to having a part unconsecrated, if any person should prefer 
being buried in such ground. Of course, it would not be for members of our 
church ; the clergy would not be desirous that such persons should be buried 
ina different part. It would be impossible, unless you set apart one for one, 
and another for another. You must have a part consecrated and a part un- 
consecrated in the cemetery for the interment of those not in the communion 
of the church of England. 

2968. Your lordship sees no objection to the principle, supposing the 
money to be obtained by a rate levied upon the parish, to its being applied in 
that manner ?—I should say not; I see no objection in principle. I do not 
suffer my objections to interfere with public measures. 

Although the evidence, and especially that of a documentary kind, before 
your committee, tends to shew that the grievance in question is felt even tn 
many of the smaller towns, yet, in a question of so great importance, and in- 
volving so many feclings and interests, it appears desirable to proceed 
cautiously, and by degrees. With this view, your committee recommend that 
legislation be, in the first instance, confined to towns of the largest size, and 
that legislation with respect to the others, if felt needful or desirable, be post- 
poned until a subsequent session. 

III. In directing their attention to the third and last subject of their inquiry 
(the manuer in which the removal of places of interment from populous towns 
may be effected without interfering with vested rights), particular attention 
ought to be paid to the peculiar situation of the parochial clergy, whose chief 
source of income, in some cases, is derived from fees received from inter- 
ments. Of these fees, it would be great injustice to deprive the parties. The 
effects of the contemplated change on the emoluments of the parish clerks is 
also, in the opinion of your committee, a matter to be taken into considera- 
tion. The only means, therefore, of removing the evils arising from the pre- 
sent mode of interment in towns, seems to be to grant a power in parishes, 
where an additional fund is required, to raise a rate sufficient to cover all the 
imcreased expenses which may be incurred under the proposed system. 

[t appears difficult to carry into execution any of the provisions recom- 
mended here without the assistance of some central and superintending autho- 
rity to be established for that purpose. 

In conclusion, your committee cannot but be of opinion that a legislative 
enactment, prohibiting interments in towns and their vicinity, is required for 


the welfare of the community, and that it is desirable such enactment should 
emanate from the government. 
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Your committee will conclude their report with the following resolutions, 
to which they have agreed :— 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee— 

1. That the practice of interment within the precincts of large towns is in- 


jurious to the health of the inhabitants thereof, and frequently offensive to 


public decency. 

2. That in order to prevent or to diminish the evil of this practice, it is ex- 
pedient to pass an act of parliament, 

3. That legislation upon the subject be, in the first instance, confined to the 
metropolis, and to certain other towns or places, the population of which, re- 
spectively, at the last census, exceeded 50,000. 

4. That burials be absolutely prohibited, after a certain date, within the 
limits of such towns or places, except in the case of family vaults already 
existing, the same partaking of the nature of private property, and being of 
limited extent. 

5. That certain exceptions, as applying to eminent public characters, be 
likewise admitted with regard to Westminster Abbey and to St, Paul’s. 

6. That certain exceptions be likewise admitted with regard to some 
cemeteries of recent construction, according to special local circumstances, to 
be hereafter determined. 

7. That within the dates which may be specified the parochial authorities 
in such towns or places be empowered and required to impose a rate for the 
purpose of forming cemeteries at a certain distance from the same. 

%. That a power be given to the parochial authorities of two or more 
parishes or townships of the same town to combine, if they think proper, for 
the same cemetery. 

9. That a minimum of distance be fixed for such cemeteries, from the same 
motive that leads to their establishment—the public health; and that a 
maximum of distance be likewise fixed, so as to secure the lower classes, as far 
as possible, from the hardship of loss of time or weariness in proceeding to a 
great distance to attend the funerals of their relatives. 

10, That the parochial authorities be responsible for the due and decent ad- 
ministration of each burial within the new cemeteries, in the same manner as 
they now are within the present churchyards; and that, on the other hand, 
they be entitled to the same amount of fees on cach burial as they at present 
receive. 

11. That due provision be made for the perpetual possession by the 
parishes or townships of the ground on which the cemetery shall be made. 

12. That due space be reserved without consecration, and within the limits 
of the intended cemeteries, for the separate burials of such persons or classes 
of persons as may be desirous of such separation. 

13. That no fees from any such burials in unconsecrated ground be payable 
to any roinisters of the church of England, 

14. That subject to the conditions expressed in the 10th and 13th resolu- 
tions, arrangements be made to equalize, as far as possible, the total amount 
of fees payable on burials within the same cemetery, whether in the conse- 
crated or the unconsecrated ground. 

15. That considering the difficulty of fixing the same date for the prohibition 
of burials within the limits of different towns, or the same distance for the 
construction of the new cemeteries, and the importance of having reference to 
various local circumstances, it does not appear desirable to observe in all cases 
an uniform rule in these respects, but that the time and manner of applying 
the principles set forth in the foregoing resolutions should be entrusted either 
to some department of the government, or to a Board of Superintendence, to 
be constituted by the act of parliament. 

i6. That the duty of framing and introducing a bill on the principles set 
forth in the foregoing resolutions would be most efficiently discharged by her 
Majesty’s government, and that it is earnestly recommended to them by the 
committee. 
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ADDITIONAL COLONIAL BISHOPRICS.—REPORT. 


Tre archbishops and bishops forming the committee appointed to arrange 
measures in concert with Her Majesty's government for the erection and en- 
dowment of additional bishoprics in the colonies and dependencies of Great 
Britain, deem it right, at the expiration of a year from the time of their 
appointment, to report the progress which, by God’s blessing, they have been 
enabled to make towards the attainment of the great object proposed. 

In the autumn of last year, Her Majesty was pleased to issue her royal 
letters erecting New Zealand into a bishopric; and the Rev. George Augustus 
Selwyn having been consecrated first bishop of that see, embarked on the 
26th December in the same year for his diocese, accompanied by five clergy- 
men and three catechists being candidates for holy orders. One half of the 
requisite endowment of this see, namely 6001. a-year, will be provided by a 
special contribution to the fund from the Church Missionary Society, until 
they shall be enabled to redeem this annual payment by a grant of land pro- 
ducing an equal revenue. ' 

This first design being happily accomplished, the committee then proceeded 
to take the necessary steps for securing the advantages of cpiscopal super- 
intendence to the clergy and congregations of our own communion in the 
islands and on the coasts of the Mediterranean; and they have much satis- 
faction in stating that the Queen has been pleased to declare her intention of 
founding an episcopal see at Gibraltar, and of nominating the Rev. George 
Tomlinson to be the first bishop thereof. Towards the endowment of this 
see the committee have appropriated the sum of 20,000/, to be invested in 
English securities, and have appointed a sub-committee to solicit special con- 
tributions in aid of the fund to be set apart for this purpose. 

Iler Majesty has also been graciously pleased to sanction the separation of 
Van Diemen’s Land from the vast diocese of Australia, and to approve of the 
foundation of a separate bishopric for the former colony. The Rev. Francis 
Russell Nixon has been called to be the bishop of this new see. The main 
part of the endowment will be obtained by a transfer to the bishop of the 
provision hitherto made for the support of an archdeacon; but a grant of 
5000/. in aid has been voted from the general fund, and a sub-committee has 
been named to collect such a further sum, from parties specially interested in 
the well-being of the colony, as may suffice to raise the revenue of the bishop 
to the required amount. 

The progress already made must be regarded as a cause of thankfulness, 
and an encouragement to further efforts. Within twelve months from the 
date of the Declaration agreed upon at Lambeth, three new bishoprics have 
been founded ; and the committee of archbishops and bishops are now devis- 
ing measures for the erection of episcopal sees in the colonies of New Bruns- 
wick and South Australia. When these arrangements shall be completed, 
they will proceed to direct their attention to the important dependencies of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon. 

The archbishops and bishops forming the committee request attention to 
the statements circulated by the several sub-committees, of the evils resulting 
from the want of episcopal government in four important settlements; and 
they take this opportunity of renewing their appeal to all who value their 
own privileges as members of the church, solemnly calling upon them to for- 
ward by their labours, their offerings, and their prayers, a work which comes 
recommended by the unanimous voice of the bishops, and which has for its 

object the building up of the church in every country and province of that 
extensive empire, which the providence of God has subjected to the dominion 
of the British crown. By order, Ernest Hawkins, Hon. Sec. 
79, Pall Mail, June 25th, 1842. 


Communications on the subject of any of the proposed bishoprics to be 
addressed to the Hon. Sec. of the respective sub committees, 79, Pall Mall. 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 





A LETTER forwarded to this Magazine from a remote district of America 
has appeared so important, as to justify its insertion here. It points 
out a serious evil, and suggests a strictly practical, an easy, and, 
in many cases, a probably efficacious remedy. Should it be the means 
of sending out future emigrants with a feeling on their minds that in all 
their travels they pass not the confines of the church of God, they go, 
to meet not strangers, but distant members of the same great family, 
end that wherever they find an ordained American pastor, they find 
themselves under their mother’s eye, the attention of the parochial 
clergy will not have been called to this subject iv vain. Nor is it 
likely that the English bishops would consider it any intrusion on their 
office were the clergy to give some certificate which might serve as a 
memento to their wandering parishioners that they were members of 
the English church, which regarded the American as a daughter. 
Sir,—Though I be but a poor parson in a remote wilderness, yet I 
hope you will allow me to employ the pages of your Magazine as a 
medium for presenting to the cye of ecclesiastical authority some notice 
of the way in which the church of England, acting wholly as a national 
chareh, and practically including the idea of catholicity, is doing an 
unwitting injury to her daughter, the church in America. You are 
not ignorant that an immense number of emigrants pass annually from 
Kngland into America, especially into the far-spreading and fertile 
regions of the north-west. Indeed, within thirty miles of the place 
where I now write, there cannot be less than five hundred English 
families, almost all from the agricultural counties, and all in possession 
of lands which to themselves and their descendants will make decent 
properties. Now, Sir, the most of these have been baptized, and a great 
number were confirmed, and have been communicants in the church 
in England. Yet, let the English church know the fact, that an im- 
mense majority of these her children fall away when they come here, 
and become methodists, baptists, or presbyterians. And from the case 
of persons whom I have known from Canada, I should suppose that 
the same is the fact as regards those who emigrate to the other colonies 
of England; and that in these they are left, if they choose it, to 
apostatize from their baptism, and unite with the blasphe:mous mockery 
of lay sacraments and unauthorized administrations, unheeded and 
unwarned. Now, Sir, if you permit me, I shall tell you some of the 
causes that bring about that result in America. In the first place, the 
mass of the English settlers here know little or nothing about the church 
or her doctrines. An English methodist will give some reasons, 
justifying John Wesley ; an English baptist has his reasons pat at his 
fingers’ ends for the notions he bas; and, in fact, all British sectarians 
will prattle out their “reasons,” such as they are, glibly and sancti- 
moniously enough; but the English agricultural emigrant knows 
nothing, and can tell nothing, of the ground on which his chareh is 
based. In fact, an American child of the church knows mere of this 
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than he. To shew you something of this sort of thing, I will tell you 
a small matter that occurred to myselfin the Theological Seminary at 
New York. One of the professors there, a gentleman respected for 
his thorough judgment and his systematic and well-arranged learning, 
was conversing with myself upon the stir made by the Oxford r'racts 
in England : “ Why, now, I,” said the professor, “am astonished that 
these publications have made such a noise there; I have read Dr. 
Hook’s sermon and notes, and there’s nothing in it but what Bishop 
White and myself have been teaching for twenty years past !. And yet 
these gentlemen have been accounted low churchmen! In fact, Sir, 
what are called with you ‘low churchmen’ have with us hardly any 
existence at all. Andsuch men as......+. 0 eeeeee+ AMd .cccene 
were they with us, I believe, would speedily take their trial for their 
disbelief in the apostolic constitution of the church, or at least be 
forced to keep silence, and could not dare, against the unanimous 
voice of all, both high and low, to preach and proclaim their NOTIONS 
as barefacedly as they do in England. And we instruct our people 
upon these points so carefully, that all of them, even children and 
agriculturists, know the ground whereupon we stand; whereas the 
English churchman of the same class in society knows nothing gene- 
rally of the constitution of his church; while English sectarians are 
well versed in the plausibilities of their several heresies. Hence, the 
English methodist emigrating to America remains a methodist ; the 
English baptist, a baptist; and the English churchman alone, unin- 
structed in the ground upon which he stands, and unaware of its im- 
pregnable strength, believes it untenable, and falls away. But this 
lamentable result, perhaps, is not so far attributable to scriptural 
ignorance as to neglect of catholic practice. For of men in the same 
rank of life—aiter all we can say upon the matter has been said—he 
who from his youth up has listened to the Holy Scriptures without any 
preconceived intention of making them the “ fundamentum fidei” of a 
schismatic scheme, is, and must be, more knowing therein, as well as 
more influenced thereby, than he who dwells upon a few texts; and 
we cannot therefore attribute this so much to a deficiency in scrip- 
tural teaching in the church of England as to a neglect of ancient prac- 
tice in this matter. And this is to be found in the fact that she permits 
her children to leave her for foreign lands without any credentials to 
the churches there and their bishops. Such was not the practice of the 
old church. ‘To all ner children such letters were ever given. But 
the practice of the church of England on this point would lead us to 
believe that herein she considers herself more as a national church than 
a branch of the church catholic in vital communion with every other 
branch. No such letters, as far as I can find, are ever brought to 
America by English emigrants. Now, though Bingham is a very 
common book and much read, I shall take the liberty of presenting an 
extract from him upon this point : 


“And it may be observed that the authority of bishops was never greater 
than when they concerned themselves only in the exercise of their proper 
spiritual powers ; for then they had an universal respect paid them by all 
sorts of men ; insomuch that no Christian would pretend to travel without 
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taking letters of credence with him from his own bishop, if he meant to com- 
municate with the Christian church in a foreign country. Such was the ad- 
mirable unity of the church catholic in those days ; such the blessed harmony 
and consent of her bishops one with another. These letters were of divers 
sorts, according to the different qualities or occasions of the persons that 
carried them . . . . The second sort were given to all who were in the peace 
and communion of the church, and hence were called pacifical or canonical, 
. . + « F shall not stand now to give any further account of them here, but 
only observe that it was the bishop’s sole prerogative to grant them, and none 
might presume to do it, at least without his authority and commission.” — 
Bingham, vol. iv. page 101. 


Now I need say nothing of the catholicity or apostolicity of such a 
practice. They are evident. Its admirable accommodation to human 
nature is perhaps an argument that would tell better in these times. 
In fact, such a certificate as here described, signed by the bishop of 
the diocese, and countersigned by the minister of the parish, and 
directed to the bishops in America, would be for the emigrant a sort 
of anchor that would stay him to the church. It would be at once a 
subject of honest pride to him, and bring home to his dearest affections 
the reality of the right he possesses; and instead of the loose latitudi- 
narianism of feeling he has now, the vague notion that he is cast loose 
in a new world, in which he may pick up any notions he pleases, his 
national pride weuld cling round the idea that though poverty had 
driven him from the land of his birth, still in the remotest wilderness 
of his new country there is the old ancestral church of which he is and 
in which he has a certified right. ANo THIS is TRUE: five hundred 
miles to the westward of me there are clergy of the church, and this 
in a territory of which, seven years ago, the Indian and the wolf were 
the sole tenants ; and such is the westward flow of population, that 
but a few years can elapse till the English church missionaries in 
Ougon, on the shores of the Pacific, shall find themselves by the laws of 
catholicity under the rule of a bishop of the American church, But the 
fact at present, is that of English emigrants who belong to the church, 
few or none have any letters even from their parish priests. They 
have in some cases Bibles presented by the clergyman, with some 
pithy sentence written in them that seemed to the private judgment 
of the individual impressive or affecting. But the mass of your parish 
clergy seem never once to think that there is THe CHURCH in the 
United States with twelve hundred clergy, or that the Holy Com- 
munion is in any way instrumental in keeping up the union of Ais 
body, or, in fact, is more than an hypomnestic sharing in bread and 
wine. Let the clergy of England, however, look to this fact! The 
emigration through the port of New York, in the year 184], was 
100,000, of these 75,000 may be set down as British ; and taking 
away the Irish papists, you have an immense mass of English, and of 
these, not counting those who come by Canada, and by other ports 
than New York, the most are lost to the church for want of such 
letters, and delivered over to heretical bodies, who, having lost the 
succession and the doctrine of the sacraments, have no stay in their 
downward course till they reach the gulf of Socinianism and infi- 
delity. And, moreover, let them consider that the church here is not 
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the majority, and consequently has to work her way up hill, and all 
the increase she gets is by the rigid adhesion to and bold display of 
¢hureh principles consistently held. Hence her growth is in positive 
defiance of the religious sentiment of a memory adverse to her; and 
it is next to a moral certainty that the English emigrant, on his arrival 
in, the country, must fall into society adverse in feeling and practice as 
well as principle to the church of his birth, and having no auchor to 
swing by, must be lost to her. And these are no words of a dreamer 
or closet speculator, but of one who, knowing what the church is, and 
being a minister of her body, though only in the lowest degree, is 
employed in gathering up her stray sheep by her commission, I 
could tell you, Sir, of such circumstances as this; of inquiring who 
lived on such and such a prairie, and having been told, tweuty or 
thirty English families, and then, upon going among them, of finding 
one a methodist, another a presbyterian, and another a baptist; and 
of the anguish of mind I have felt in knowing that they were gone 
beyond the reach of the church, and that, through ignorance which 
cannot now be dispelled, they have giveu.up her. valid ordinances and 
real ministrations for mere semblances and mockeries ; and the reason 
of this 1 think to be the two causes I have mentioned, and had the 
last practice | have specified been observed by the Huglish church as it 
was of old, | cannot but think that there are within my range one 
hundred individuals now fallen who might have been saved. Had | 
known any other way of presenting this subject to the English clergy, 
generally, I should have adopted it, and not have troubled the editor 
of the British Magazine with it. But as it is, | hope he will permit 
the pages of his extensively read periodical to be the means of declar- 
ing to the British clergy the existence of an evil at the present, perhaps, 
unknown to them, and yet causing, from the church of Christ in 
America, countless fallings away, through ignorance and neglect, into 
the heavy and grievous sin of schism. 
JOHANNES + +--+ Tricross, 
Parson in the Wilderness. 


Elkhorn, Walworth Co., Territory of Wisconsin, 
10th June, 1842. 


EXTRACT FROM THE CHARGE OF THE BISHOP OF EXETER, 


Burt, valuable as this [the appointment of two professors] measure was in 
itself, it derived in his estimation a vast accession of value from the time and 
the place at which it had been put forward. The university had been too 
usually identified, by the thoughtless and inconsiderate—by a large portion of 
the writers as well as the talkers—with the authors of the publications called 
the Oxford Tracts. It was well, therefore, that she had taken the means of 
teaching authoritatively on those important subjects, on which, in the absence 
of such teaching, unauthorized individuals had taken the hberty, which un- 
doubtedly they possessed, to set forth their own sentiments. The result of the 
unauthorized teaching had, upon the whole, he firmly believed, been highly 
useful, not only to the cause of sacred learning, but to that of true religion. 
In spite of the clamour with which they had been assailed—although their 
publications contained some things which he believed to be crrors of doctrine 
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—although in other respects he disapproved of their recommendations ia 
uatters of practice—and although the manner in which they had put forward 
their opinions was often injudicious—still he did not sortala to repeat, what 
he had said three years ago, that the church was largely indebted to the 
authors of these tracts. The candid ecclesiastical historian of the nineteenth 
century would hereafter speak of them as men who, by their own energy and 
by exciting the energies of others, had largely contributed to the revival of a 
zealous spirit of inquiry into the doctrines of the primitive fathers—those 
surest commentators on the sacred Scriptures—and into the true principles 
and constitution of the Christian church, which had spread with a degree of 
rapidity and usefulness wholly uncxampled since the days of Cranmer. But 
he would not enlarge on these topics. He whose station best entitled him to 
speak of those writers as they deserved had already anticipated what he might 
have said, and had made any further observations worthless. His only object 
was to do an act of sient justice, at whatever hazard of sharing in the 
obloquy which had been so unjustly cast, not only upon the tract writers them- 
selves, but upon those who, differing from them upon many important points, 
as he had acknowledged himself to do, did, nevertheless, feel bound to regard 
them with respect and gratitude, as pious and able men, labouring zealously 
and earnestly, and, on the whole, beneficially, in the church of Christ. On 
one point he was sure they would agree with him, in thinking that they had 
effected great good—he alluded to. the stimulus which they had given to a life 
of prayer and cree piety, which should realize the requirements, and 
copy the example, of those holy men who had compiled the Liturgy of our 
church, and explained, illustrated, and enforced it by the Rubrics, That 
Liturgy and those Rubrics were framed, not for one day in the week only, but 
for every day; and it would have been well if this fact had never been lost 
sight of. as it altogether the fault of the people that they did not come 
oftener to church? No clergyman could conscientiously say so, until he had 
tried—seriously and earnestly tried, for a considerable time—and tried in vain, 
to win his flock to a more frequent attendance in God's house, for the purposes 
of public worship. He prescribed no rule—on such a point any authoritative 
rule would be useless—worse than useless—it was a matter which must be 
left to the feeling and the judgment of every individual clergyman ; for unless 
the feeling went with the judgment, and the practice were directed both by 
feeling and judgment, things in this respect had much better remain as they 
are. He would urge them, however, to note what had been the effect of the 
practice on the best and holiest men in all ages of the church. Let them note, 
too, its effect upon those in our own day, who were known diligently to follow 
it. Were they, he asked, mere formalists—destitute of vital or spiritual 
religion? Above all, he would say, let them try the practice, in prayerful and 
devout dependence upon the God of love, and mark its effects upon their own 
souls. If they found that a holy composure, a pious joy, an increased ability 
to go through all their other duties, resulted from a stricter attention to these 
much depreciated ordinances, would they, could they hesitate, to do every- 
thing that in them lay, to bring their flock to join with them in those week- 
day services of prayer and thanksgiving which the church had so faithfully 
provided? ... The Prayer-book was not merely intended as a manual of daily 
devotion—it was in itself the complete epitome of a Christian’s life. Of his 
life, did he say? Nay, rather let him add of his death also. From the font to 
the grave, it seeks to exercise its enlightening, its chastening, its consoling in- 
fluence, on all that we do and on all that we suffer. He would advert only to 
one other topic, which he had mentioned when he last met them, three years 
ago—he meant the necessity of a faithful adherence in their ministrations to 
the directions of the Rubric. He was aware that some of the observances 
there enjoined had long fallen into disuse. But of these not all, perhaps not 
one, may have been irrecoverably lost. It should be their care to revive as 
many of them as they might be able, and, at all events, to take care that they 
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did not lose any of those which were yet preserved . . . Here, unhappily, com- 
mendation must cease ; for in reference to the tract itself, he was compelled to 
add, that its tone towards our own church was offensive and arrogant—in 

aking of the Reformation and of the fathers of our reformed church, it was 
aout as well as inconsistent—its principle of interpreting the articles was 
most unsound—the reasoning with which it was supported sophistical, and 
the averments on which that reasoning was founded at variance with recorded 
facts . .. The writer said, that the articles of our church eould not have been 
directed against the decrees of the Council of Trent, because they were drawn 
up previously to those decrees. There were, moreover, several other passages 
in the book, all evidently designed to shew that the articles and decrees were 
not incompatible with each other, and that both might be consistently and 
conscientiously held by the same person. As this was by far the most daring 
attempt ever yet made to neutralize the doctrines of the church of England, 
and to make her symbolize with Rome, they would no doubt excuse him if he 
attempted to unravel the sophistry by which it was attempted to be supported. 
It rested mainly on the allegation that the articles were drawn up anterior to 
the decrees of Trent—an allegation containing just that measure of trath which 
was calculated to deceive the unlearned. The articles were uniformly described 
as “‘ agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, and by 
the whole clergy in the convocation holden at London in the year 1562.” 
The Council of Trent concluded its sittings at the close of the year 1563, when 
the last of its decrees was brought up and approved. Such was the view of 
the case most favourable to the tract writer’s argument; and, after all, to 
what did it amount? The ‘‘Convocation of 1562” was so called because it 
commenced its sittings at the close of that year; and its business was con- 
cluded, and the articles agreed on, about six months before the dissolution of 
the Council of Trent. In the course of that six months how many of the 
decrees of that council did they think were passed? One, only one; contain- 
ing, indeed, all the matters which were condemned by our twenty-second 
article. This was all that could be honestly said in favour of the statement 
made in the tract; but this would give only a very inadequate view of the 
case. It was true, indeed, that the articles were agreed on in the convocation 
of 1562, but they were not then completed. The convocation of 1571 recon- 
sidered them, and even made some slight alterations in them, before it ratified 
and authorized them to be published, and, what was more important still, be- 
fore it made the canon requiring subscription. The articles so corrected 
were those required to be subscribed by the statute of the 13th Elizabeth ; for 
that statute expressly referred to “‘ Articles put forward by the Queen’s autho- 
rity,” which was true, and true only, of the articles of 1571. Again, in King 
James’s reign, a more precise form of subscription was enforced, and the party 
subscribing was required to declare that he believed the articles to be “ agree- 
able to the word of God.” Here he thought he might safely leave the ques- 
tion, apparently without the slightest reasonable ground for the assertion, 
that whereas the articles were drawn up before the decrees of Trent, they 
could not have been intended to condemn the doctrine taught by those de- 
crees; and if this were so, the further statement made, that these decrees, in 
their mere letter, were not contradicted by the articles of our church, was de- 
prived at once of its best support. But it must never be lost sight of, that the 
decrees of Trent involved the whole question between the church of England 
and the church of Rome; they comprised the whole system of Romish doc- 
trines as set forth in the creed of Pope Pius [V.,—the very Shibboleth of Rome, 
which not only every Romish priest, but every convert to that church, was 
required to maintain and believe. Too much care, therefore, could not be 
taken to warn the members of our own church, and especially the younger of our 
clergy, from all approach to so fatal and unhallowed a conjunction. His lord- 
ship then referred especially to the remarks of the tract writer upon the 
Twenty-second Article; and he commented upon each of the items at some 
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length—viz., purgatory, indulgences, worshipping of images, and invocation 
of saints. Having pointed out what was the doctrine of Rome upon these 
points, and the manner in which that doctrine was inculcated in the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, he asked, would a presbyter of the church of England 
dare to maintain that a belief in such doctrine was consistent with a faithful 
adherence to the articles of our church? He had now done with these 
tracts; but, before quitting the subject, he would express a hope, that as the 
publication of them had ceased, the excitement which they had caused would 
cease likewise, and that the church would continue peaceably to derive benefit 
from what was good in them, free from those mischievous extravagances in 
which the admirers of them, in some places, had given themselves up. It was 
gratifying to know that in this diocese the favour with which many of the 
clergy had regarded them had not, in any single instance, been so disgraced. 
While the excitement which had prevailed upon this subject was at its height, 
loud calls had been made from many quarters for the formal judgment of the 
bishops. Whether the occasion was such as to call for such a step, it was not 
now necessary to inquire; it was sufficient, on the part of the bishops, to 
state that they had not the power to meet for any such purpose. The ques- 
tion, however, forced itself strongly upon the consideration of every con- 
scientious churchman, was it right, was it consistent, that a pure and un- 
mutilated branch of the catholic church should thus be kept without the 
means of synodical action? He said, without the means, because, while they 
were restrained from using them for any practical purpose, they were as 
much without them as a man in a strait-waistcoat was without his arms. 
Whether the conduct of convocation, one hundred and thirty years ago, was 
such as to justify, in the government of that day, the suspension of its sittings, 
was a question of history, on which it was not important to their present pur- 
pose now to enter. But did it justify or excuse the closing of its doors for 
ever against everything except the idlest formality? It might just as well be 
said that the conduct of the Long Parliament would have justified our sove- 
reigns, if they could have done without them, in abolishing parliaments alto- 
gether. Unfortunately, the temporal government could do without convoca- 
tion, now that they had abandoned the invidious power of taxing the clergy. 
But let them be just: this was not altogether the fault of the government, 
Could any man doubt that if, after the causes which led to the suspension of 
its functions had passed away, a proper representation had been made to the 
government of the country that the clergy considered it necessary to meet in 
convocation for the discharge of some of the most important of their sacred 
functions—could any one doubt, he asked, that if they had thus discharged 
their duty, both to themselves and the church, the ban would long before this 
have been removed? Nay, more, was there the least doubt that if such a re- 
presentation were made to the throne, while it was filled, as they had the 
happiness to see it filled at present, it would meet with a gracious and 
favourable reception ?... But it was said that convocation was not adapted to 
synodical purposes, that it was not originally constituted for a synod, and 
that experience had developed such imperfections as rendered the suspension of 
its functions necessary. If this were really so, its constitution could be 
altered, and brought nearer to the model of primitive times ; with such altera- 
tions as circumstances might have rendered necessary. At all events, convo- 
cation might as safely be left to reform its own constitution, as some other 
public bodies to whom the like task had been entrusted. Moreover, the 
supremacy of the crown, ever dutifully acknowledged by the church, would be 
always at hand to check any dispute which might arise from any exorbitant 
or unwise proceedings on the part of an ecclesiastical body. One circumstance 
to which he would call their attention argued strongly in favour of the step 
suggested. Such a body would form a much better tribunal than they now pos- 
sessed, to which an appeal might be made in matters of dispute as to the doc- 
trine of the church ; at all events, it would be able to give the tribunals now 
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existing the best information as to what that doctrine really was. As the 
matter now stood, the lay judge of the Court of Arches, or the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, consisting almost entirely of laymen, were left, in 
matters on which the church had pronounced no authoritative judgment, to 
pick their way as best they could along a dark and tangled path, or, as was 
more frequently done, to consult some individual, whose opinion, however 
eminent he might be, must be without authority, and could not therefore be 
relied upon with confidence. One such question now awaited the decision of 
the Privy Council ; he meant the validity of lay, or schismatical baptism, and 
the privileges which it ought to confer upon the recipient, with other grave 
and important matters, on which it had never yet been his good fortune to find 
one, whose judgment would be worth having, who would not shrink from 
giving a definitive opinion, until after the church herself had spoken. There 
was, too, another matter connected with this subject well deserving their con- 
sideration. The speech from the throne, at the opening of parliament, had 
announced the intention of the government to bring in a bill for giving effect 
to the recommendations of the ecclesiastical commissioners, in relation to 
ecclesiastical courts. One of those recommendations was, that all criminal 
proceedings in such courts against laymen should cease. Of the wisdom of 
such a step, so far as temporal consequences to the offenders were concerned, 
no one, he thought, would entertain a doubt; but there was a spiritual ques- 
tion involved in it of the utmost importance, which might well employ the 
attention of an ecclesiastical body, to which indeed the consideration of such 
questions fitly belonged. What was to be done with such offenders, in respect 
of admitting them to, or repelling them from, the Holy Communion? As the 
law stood at present, the minister had, as he ought to have, in the first in- 
stance, an absolute discretion ; but if he repelled, he was bound within fourteen 
days to give notice to the ordinary, whose duty it was to proceed against the 
party in the Ecclesiastical Court. When this mode of proceeding should be 
done away with, what other was to be substituted ?... He would add one word 
more on this subject: let them not admit into their pulpits any missionary 
from any society—no, not from any. Let them preach for them themselves, 
when and as they pleased, or let them get a neighbouring minister to do so; 
but they should not permit a stranger to come into their parishes, extolling 
and exaggerating the advantages of the particular society he was sent to re- 
present. It disturbed the harmony of the parochial system; it turned the 
house of God into a hall of declamation, and it pampered a diseased appetite 
with that which was neither milk nor strong meat, but a crude and nauseous 
substance, by which no genuine or healthy growth of Christian charity could 
ever be produced. 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
ARCHDEACONRY OF CRAVEN, 


BY CHARLES MUSGRAVE, D.D., ARCHDEACON OF CRAVEN, IN JUNE, 1842. 


Tur points to which I allude, involve what I fear I must designate as an in- 
fringement of the compact under the Tithe Commutation Act. (6 and 7 
William IV. c. 71.) 

By that act two important principles were defined, both of which have been 
overturned by more recent determinations of the legislature; one, to the cer- 
tain, and the other, to the probable, injury of the clerical tithe-owner—the 
first, by the new principle of rating property for the relicf of the poor, under 
the 3rd and 4th of Victoria, c. 89; the second, by the new mode of determin- 
ing the average price of grain under the Corn Act of the present session. I 
will very brietly explain the operation of these two changes in order. 

(!.) At the date of the Tithe Commutation Act (1836), and four years later, 
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(to 1840,) the tithes, or rent-charge in lieu of tithes, were rated according to 
the rule laid down in the 43rd of Elizabeth (1602)—namely, according to the 
proportion which they bore to the whole rateable property in the parish ; and 
it was especially provided by the Commutation Act (§ 69), that this principle 
should be inviolably continued. But the Act of Victoria has released “all 
stock-in-trade and other personal property” from its ancient liability, aug- 
menting the charge on all remaining property to counterbalance such exemp- 
tions; an enactment which, however it may be thought to compensate the 
landlord or the farmer by giving him an equivalent in one form for what he is 
made to surrender in another, leaves the tithe-owner without all compensation, 
throwing on our single, and that a small, class of the community an addi- 
tional impost, computed at no less a sum than halfa million per annum. 
That this is no imaginary grievance is distinctly declared by the chief tithe 
commissioner. It is not a nominal but a practical evil, inflicting on this 
species of property a real and extensive injury in violation of a solemn national 
compact ; and I submit it to your consideration whether we should not follow 
the example already set in some other archdeaconries, and lay before parlia- 
ment such a plain statement of the additional burden thus imposed on the 
clergy as may lead to an equitable adjustment, and replace us in the same 
relative position with respect to others which was not only supposed, but dis- 
tinctly assured to us, by the Act of Commutation. 

(2.) With reference to the second change of which I was to speak, you will 
recollect that by the Commutation Act the clergy were to receive, in lieu of 
tithes, the price of a fixed number of bushels of corn, to be determined by the 
average in certain specified towns. But, under the New Corn Law, with the 
view ostensibly of obtaining a fairer average, the number of towns has been 
enlarged ; and the minds of practical men are much divided as to the probable 
effect of this arrangement on the price; some calculating that it will reduce 
the average by several shillings in the quarter, others contending that it will 
create no sensible diminution at all. If by this alteration the opportunities 
of fraud can be prevented, the clergy, in common with all upright men, will 
rejoice in the result. But they may reasonably seek to be indemnified from 
any loss of income by the change ; and with this view desire the one or other 
of two concessions to be made, either that their income should still be cal- 
culated by the averages in the towns described in their agreement, or the com- 
position be re-adjusted. ‘They may otherwise be subjected to a reduction, not 
because corn, calculated as at the date of their agreement, is any cheaper— 
the only ground for such reduction contemplated in the Act of Commutation— 
but because the legislature, whilst it confirms the agreement on one side, 
vitiates it on the other; whilst it retains, that is, the number of bushels as 
before, introduces a new principle for determining their price. 

The remedy for this uncertainty is of easy application. ‘The old towns are 
all included in the new list. By taking the average concurrently, according to 
both lists, faith may be kept with the clergy, and their interests not be 
hazarded by a doubtful experiment in contravention of an acknowledged and 
important condition of a great legislative settlement. 

[t is no part of my purpose on this occasion to enlarge, as I have done in 
former years, on the subject of church-rates, except as far as it may be incum- 
bent on me to notice, very briefly, the varied aspects the question has assumed 
since the date of our last meeting. Until a very few years ago, it was con- 
tended, and with much apparent equity, that if the churches were not from 
time to time repaired, and the necessaries for the decent administration of 
divine service provided, as the churchwardens were punishable in such case, 
in the Spiritual Courts, for neglect of duty, they must, in the event of the re- 
fusal of a rate by the vestry, have the power of making a rate of their own 
authority. This was the point originally debated in the famous Braintree case 
(A.D. 1837), in the Consistory Court of London, when the learned jadge, Dr. 
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Lushington, considering himself bound by a decision to this effect in the 
Court of Arches (Gaudern v. Silby, by Sir W. Wynne, a.p. 1799)—a court 
superior to his own, was compelled by precedent, contrary, as was intimated, 
to his own private opinion, to determine in favour of the churchwardens. 
Upon this a prohibition was moved for in the Court of Queen’s Bench, to re- 
strain the Consistory Court from proceeding further in the suit, on the ground 
of the invalidity of a rate made by the churchwardens without the consent of 
the parishioners in vestry ; and when I had last the honour of addressing you, 
the Queen’s Bench had very recently decided two important points— 

(1.) That as to the personal liability of the churchwardens, they were only 
so far responsible as the parish had first furnished them with the requisite 
means : 

And (2) that a rate made by the churchwardens alone, under the circum- 
stances alleged, was a “ proceeding invalid, and a church-rate only in name.” 

To those, however, who were interested in the peace and settlement of the 
church, what could be so little satisfactory as the doubt still left upon the 
mind by this adjudication ; the churchwardens confessedly chargeable with an 
important and sacred duty, and yet the courts at variance as to the measure 
of the duty and the legal means of fulfilling it. It was therefore thought ad- 
visable, in order, if possible, to clear up this uncertainty, to bring the question 
by writ of error into the Exchequer Chamber before the collected judges of the 
land; a step which has so far answered the design of its promoters, that on 
this particular point, the only point referred to its decision, it has 1emoved all 
further doubt by a unanimous affirmation of the judgment previously given by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. The churchwardens were therefore informed by 
this decision as to their true position. Their responsibility and their power 
were intelligibly and distinctly defined. They were told to what their lia- 
bility is restricted—to the moneys that is actually committed to their hands ; 
and further, that to impose a rate on their own sole authority, against the 
consent of the vestry, is to mistake and exceed their power. Nor is this the 
only good which has resulted from this appeal. It was intimated by Chief 
Justice Tindal, in delivering the judgment of the court of error, that what the 
churchwardens could not do of themselves, they might perhaps in conjunction 
with the minority legally do. Analogy, it was said, was in favour of such a 
presumption. And though, as the case was not before him, his lordship would 
give ho Opinion upon it, yet he expressly desired to be understood as reserving 
to himself the liberty of forming an opinion whenever the case should arise. 
It has been argued that there is a guardedness in this language of the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, as if he designed to prevent his words having 
effect beyond the case immediately under consideration. It was assumed to 
bear a very different interpretation. But, be this as it may, the question was 
raised and has now been decided in the negative. And though, since I set 
out on this visitation, [have seen notice of an appeal to a higher court, we 
cannot calculate with any confidence on over-ruling this decision ; and we are 
thus brought back to the precise point at which we stood before the name of 

Braintree was known in connexion with the late protracted litigation in the 
matter of church-rate. 
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NOTHING is trifling that concerns the house of God, and it is in this 
view that a kind of pamphlet, being in fact a tradesman’s catalogue, 
hearing the above title, is noticed here. korty years ago, who would 
have imagined a linendraper making altar cloths of damask and velvet, 
pede cloths and napkins, a staple of his commerce, and finding suffi- 
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cient sale to allow him to vend articles inapplicable to any but sacred 


purposes at moderate prices ? 


Who would have imagined that two 


firms should have competed with each other in such a production as 
encaustic tiles for the pavement of churches, and produced some of a 
beauty and probable durability which no ancient specimens extant can 


surpass f 


One maker sinks the enamelled figure in the unpolished tile ; 


and these are certainly the best executed and most agreeably coloured. 
The other has a thick coat of enamel over the whole surface; these 
are the cleanest, and most closely resemble the old pavements generally 


met with. 


An ingenious artist has also turned his attention to oak- 


carving by a process with heated iron, which has diminished the ex- 
pense of this beautiful style of decoration very materially. ‘This ts 
not the least promising source of church decoration lately opened, as 
most of the designs hitherto executed have been altar-rails and chairs. 

May the love and zeal of the priest keep pace with every improve- 
The demand for such furniture is certainly no 


ment in the temple. 
inauspicious sign, 


Bishop of Llandaff, St. Gregory’s Church, London 


Bishop of Durham, Auckland Castle —.......... ecoceccesccscoccceccoocess July 10 

Bishop of Winchester, Farnham Castle............. esau deh ds sastadesebte — 

Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral .......0...ccceseeceeeeecesees — 

Bishop of Hereford, for the Bishop of Lichfield, All Saints Church, 

POONUINOE. « sessendscscnsns céinins posevensebeceeuasdeebeesenens Re ee eee July 17 
Bishop of Sodor and Mann, Bishop’s Court .......ceccceeeseceeees vsoeeee duly 24 
DEACONS, 
Name. | Deg. | College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 

Jastard, John Horace... | a.a. | Trinity Dublin | Durham 
Beck, C. C.,... | ma. | Balliol Oxford | Worcester 
Boutflower, C. W.M... | pa. | St. John’s Camb. | Winchester 
Braithwaite, William... | pa. | Jesus Camb. | Winchester 
Brown, Samuel C. ...... | nae | St. John’s Camb, | Hereford 
Brown, William | BA. | University Durham | Durbam 
Calder, Fo. sscccsess | B.A. | St. John’s Camb. | Worcester 
Carr, Cuthbert J. | pA, | University Durham =| Durham 
Chapmell, Wm. Henry | m.a. | Magdalen Hall Oxford Winchester 
Church, Wm. M. H.... University Durham | Durham 
Colville, J. ..... M.A. Magdalen Hall Oxtord | Worcester 
Cook, Christ. Hood ... | Ba. Magdalen Hall Oxford | Winchester 
Cruchy, George de . | BA. | Exeter Oxford Winchester 
Dacre, George ... i fe University Durham | Durham 
i. *f eee | srasennose Oxford Worcester 
Gifford, William | BAe | University Oxford | Winchester 
Greenwood, H. Barwell | | Catherine Hall Camb. | Hereford 
Hamilton, Chas. Dillon | p.a. St. Mary Hall Oxford  Liandaff 
Harrison, J. Newman.. | BA. | Caius Camb. | Winchester 
Hey, Robert na. | St. Jobn’s Camb, Hereford 
Hodgson, Henry W.... | pa. | University Durbam Durham 
Hurst, Blyth (Literate ) | University Durham Durbam 
Joyee, William Henry.. | pa. | University Oxford Winchester 
Kemble, Charles | ows. | Wadbam Oxford Winchester 
Kennicott, B.C. B.A. Oriel Oxford Durham 
Kingsley, Charles p.A. | Magdalene Comb. Winchester 
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Name, 
Le Maiire, Philip ...... 
Leeson, Joseph ......... 
Martelli, T. Cheshire... 
Medwinter, Nathaniel... 
Merewether, H. Robt... 
Nelson, Edward H 


Deg. 


BA. 


| BR, 


Quinten, J...... seovesetee | 


Ramsden, Chas, Henry | 


Roberson, Fredk. B.... 
Rowe, William ......... 
Tancred, William ...... 
Uawin, Samuel Hope... 
Vincent, F, Augustus.. 


Wagner, George......... 


Webb, John Blurton... 
Welsted, A. O. ......... 
Winter, John ........0085 


Barber, W. H......... : 
Barlow, C.G. Torrington 
Bascomb, Edw. Danie} 


PE Mixocssvecscace 
ES 3 ee 
Pethune, Angus ......... 
Burrell, J., Licentiate / 

in Theology ......... \ 


Campbell, Colin 
RP SPictnschenvcvovsess 
Carr, Edward Henry ... 
Champneys, H. M.S... 
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Christopherson, J....... 


Colville, F. I 
Nf aa 
Galloway, Wm. Brown 
Gartwright, William... 


Garvey, James........... | 


Hatchard, John A 
Full, Meleup ........0... 
Hope, Robert Jobn 
Holt, George ft aede 
Laulez, George A. F.., 
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Mason, Joseph 


O'Brien, James 


Ornsby, George ...... 
Octavius, James......... 
Reed, Rey. T, Francis. 
Royce, David............ 
Ryan, St. Vincent Wm. 
Shafto, Arthur D......... 
‘Tait, Rev, William 

Thompson, C. F.......... 
Tibbs, Henry Wall 
Vawdrey, W.S.... 
Wheeler, F 
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College. 
Pembroke 
Trinity 
Drasennose 
Magdalen Hall 
St. Alban’s Hall 


Trinity 


Trinity 
Trinity 
University 


Caius 
- Christ Church 


Worcester 


Trinity 


Trinity 
Corpus Christi 
Catherine Hall 
Jesus 


PRIESTS, 
Magdalen 
Balliol 

St. Mary Hall 
Oriel 

New Lon Hall 
King’s 
University 
St. John’s 
Queens’ 
Trinity 
Brasennose 
(Jueens’ 
Trinity 

St Jobn’s 


| Brasennose 


Christ's 
Corpus Christi 
Jesus 
Catharine Hall 
Brasennose 


Magdalen Hall 


Queen’s 


| Trinity 


| University 
, St. Jobn’'s 


| Christ Church 
| Magdalen Hall 


University 


Trinity 
Trinity 


| Queens’ 
Christ's 
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University, 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Ox ford 
Dublia 


Dublin 


Camb. 
Durham 
Camb, 
Oxtord 


} O xford 


Dublin 
Camb, 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Aberdeen 


aE ne 


Durham 


Camb. 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Glasgow 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Dublin 
Durham 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Durham 


a ee 
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Oxford 
Dublin 
Camb. 
| Camb. 





Ordaining Bishop. 


| Winchester 


Durham 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Hereford 

| Durham 

_§ Worcester, by 1.d. 

Ufrom Abp. Dublin 
Hereford 

| Durbam 
Hereford 

| Winchester 
Winchester 

| Winchester 

§ Hereford, by 1. d. 

from Bp. Chiches. 

| Hereford 

Worcester 

| Hereford 


| Hereford 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Durham 


Durham 


Durbam 

Worcester 

Hereford 

Hereford 
Worcester 

W orcester 

Worcester 
Durham 

Winchester 
Hereford 

Hereford 

Durham 

Ilereford 
Winchester 

| Winchester 

|§ Hereford, by 1. d. 

(t from Bp. Worces. 
\ Llandaff, by 1. d. 

|¢ from Bp. London 

Durham 

Durham 

| Sodor and Man 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Durham 

Sodor and Man i 

W orcester 

Durham 

Hereford 

Worcester 
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; Ordination holdea at Jerusalem, by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Jerusalem, on Sunday, April \7 1849, John Muhleisen, of the 


Church Missionary Society, was ordained Deacon. 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold 
bis next Ordination at Norwich, on the 
7th of August. 

The Lord Bisbop of Salisbury will hold 
his next Ordination at Salisbury, on the 
25th of September, . 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough will 
hold his next Ordination on the 25th of 
September. 

The Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordi- 
nation at Ely, on Advent Sunday, the 27th 
of November. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will hold 
his next Ordination at Oxtord, on the 18th 
of December. 


_—— 


VISITATION APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of London intends to 
hold bis next Visitation in the month of 
October. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS AND 

PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. T. Parry, D.D., late Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, to be Lord 
Bishop of Barbadoes. 

Rev. D. G. Davis, D.D., of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, to be Bishop of An- 
tigua. 

Rev. W. P. Austin, D.D., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, to be Bishop of Guiana. 

Rev. F. R. Nixon, D.D., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxtord, to be Bishop 
of Van Dieman’s Land. 

Rev. J. Armstrong, to the Church at 
Foss, in the parish of Dull, in the pres- 
bytery of Dunkeld and shire of Perth, 

Rev, W. Attwell, to the living of Clonoe, 
diocese of Armagh, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. D. Buck. 

Rev. R. Bickerstaff, Vicar of St. Martin's, 
Salop, to the Rectory of Boylstone, 
Derbyshire. 

Rev. M. to be Chaplain to the 
King’s College Hospital, London, 

Rev. G, Bird, to be Minister of the New 
Church, St. John the Evangelist, God- 
stone, 

Rey. J. Bowness, to the P. C. of Hutton 
Bonville, Yorkshire; pat., Miss Peirse, 
vacant by the death of the Kev. L. F. 
Clarke. 

Rev. P. W. Brancker, to the Incumbency 
of Meltham Mills, near Huddersfield ; 
pat., the V. of Aldmonbury. 

Rev. M. Brown, to the V. of Hlaxey, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Rev. W. Butler, to the V. of Wickham 
Market, Sutfolk ; pat., the Lord Chan- 
cellor, 


’ 
— 
Dices, 
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Rev. H. Carey, to the P. C. of Alder- 
shott, Hants, 

Rev. J.C. Conolly, C. of Woolwich, to be 
Chaplain of the Wilhamand Mary Yacht 
for the service of Woolwich Dock-yard. 

tev. T. Corfield, to the P. C, of Benthall, 
Salop. 

Rev. R. Cory, to the V. of Stanground, 
with Farcet, Hunts; pat., Emmanuel 
Col!., Camb, 

Rev. H. Crowther, to the District Charch 
of St. John’s, Carisbrooke, Isle of 
Wight. 

Hon. and Rev. C. L. Courtenay, to the 
Prebend of Cutton, Exeter. 

Rev, B. Dixie, to the R. of Market Bos- 
worth, Leicestershire, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. T. Burnaby , 
pats., Rev. C. Wright and Sir W. W. 
Dixie, Bart. 

Rev. J. Downhall, to the P. C. of St. 
George’s Church, Kidderminster ; pat., 
Rev. T. L. Caughton, Trinity Coll, 
Camb, 

Rev, T. Edwards, of King’s College, Lon- 
don, to be Head Mathematical Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Black- 
burn, 

Rev. R. W. Evans, to the VY. of Hever- 
sham, 

Rev. W. A. Faulkner, to the Curacy of 
Beaudesert, Warwicksbire. 

Rev. W. Fison, to the I’. C. of 
Buckenham, Norfolk. 

Rev. M. Garfit, to the R. of Stretton, 
Rutland ; pat., Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Br. 

Rev. R. Gibson, to the living of Clonde- 
borka, diocese of Raphoe, vacant by the 
promotion of the Rev. W, A. Butler. 

Kiev. J, Green, to the V. of Cammering- 
ham, Lincolnshire , pat., Lord Monson, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. John 
Banks, B.D. 

Rev. J. G. Gifford, to be Incumbent of St. 
Matthew's Church, Spring Gardens, 
Westminster. 

Rev. J. D. Glennie, to be one of the 
Secretaries to the Society for Promot. 
ing Christian Knowledge. 

Rev. J. Gorle, to the R. of Whatcote, 
Warwickshire ; pats., Sir J, A. and Lady 
Dalrymple. 

Hon. and Rev. F, J. Grey, to the R. of 
Morpeth, 

Rev. J. W. Grier, to the Incumbency of 
Amblecote, near Stourbridge ; pat., the 
earl of Stamford. 

Rev. Eh. IL. Grimston, to the R, of Colne 
Wake, 

Iiev. J. Grisdale, B.A., to the P. C. of 
Burton Hastings, Warwickshire, vacant 
by the death of the Kev. 1, South; pat., 
J. Grove, Esq. 


New 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Rev. T. Halton, M.A., C. of Liverpool, 
has been appointed a Surrogate for the 
diocese of Chester. 

Rev. J, Hayne, to the R. of Stawley, 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. R. Haggitt, to the R. of Fornbam 
All Saints, with Westley, Suffolk ; pat., 
Clare Hall, Camb. 

Rev. J. Heale, to the R. of Pointington, 
Somerset; pat., Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. 

Rev. E. W. Hughes, to the R. of Welton 
le Wold, Lincolnshire; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Rev. W. T. Hurt, to the V. of Sutton- 
cum-Sound, Notts; pat., tho Duke of 
Portland. 

Rev. H. B, Illingworth, to be Chaplain to 
H. M.S. Madagascar, on the Coast of 
Africa. 

Rev. J. Kendall, to the V. of Liantiglos, 
by Fowey ; pat., J. Kendall, Esq. 

Rev. J. Leeson, B.A., of Trin. Coll. Dub- 
lin, to be Assistant Curate to the parish 
of St. Giles, Darbam. 

Rev. Hi. R. Lloyd, to the V. of Carew, 
Pembrokesbire. 

Rey. F. L. Lloyd, tothe Curacy of Went- 
worth, Cambridge. 

Rev. RK. J. Luscombe, jun., to the R. of 
Chedzoy, Somerset. 

Rev. J. Maynard, C. of Dursley, Glou- 
cestersbire, to be Chaplain to the Mar- 
quess of Hertford. 

Rev. FE. Meade, to the R. of Winkfield, 
Wilts, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
T. Spencer. 

Rev. 1. Maude, to the R. of Hasketon, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Moore, to the V. of West Harp- 
trey, Somerset ; pat., the Crown. 

Rev. J. Murphy, te the Living of Kil- 
mocomogue, vacant by the promotion of 
the Hon. and Rev C. B. Bernard, to 
the Prebend of Kilbrogan. 

Rev. R. H. Neate, to the Curacy of St. 
Mary, Haggerstone. i 

Rev. A. Oukley, to the R. of Lydbam, 
Salop. = 

Rev. C. Otway, to the Curacy of Lung 
ltchington, Warwickshire, ~ 

Rev. T. H. Porter, D.D., to the Living 
of Desertcreight, diocese of Armagh, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Buck. 

Rev. R. Powell, to the Curacy of St, 
Peter's Church, Blackburn, Lancashire. 
Rev. J. Puckle, to the P.C. of St. Mary’s, 
Dover, : 


the New Church, in Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London. 

Rev. A. Raymond, to the R. of Howick, 
Nortbumberland. 











Rev. G. R. Redman, to be Incumbent of 
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Rev. W. S. Richards, to the R. of Ter- 


wick, Sussex, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. C. Greene. 


Rev. T. W. Richards, late C. of St. An- 


drew’s, Worcester, to the Mathematical 
Mastersbip of Oundle Grammar School, 
Northamptonshire. 


Rev. F. Robertson to be C, of Christ 


Churcb, Cheltenbam. 


Rev.C. Sangster, B.A., to be Head Master 


of the Rochester and Chatham Classical 
and Matbematical Institution. 


Rev. C. D. Saunders, to the R. of Tarrant 


Hinton, Dorset; pat., Mrs. L. Saun- 
ders, void by the death of the Rev, G. 
FE. Saunders. 


Rev. J. W. Saunders, to be Chaplain to 


the London Hospital. 


Rev. R. Serjeant, to the R. of St. 


Swithin’s, in Worcester. 


Rev. F. J. Smith, to be Minister of Trinity 


Church, Taunton. 


Rev. W. R. Smith, M.A., C. of Trinity 


Church, St. Giles’s in the Fields, to the 
R. of Hulcott, Bucks, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. J. Athon ; pat., Rev. 
Stephen Langston. 


Rev. E, Stewart, to the V. of Sparsholt, 


Hants ; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 


Rev. J. G. Thring, to be Assistant Rural 


Dean for the district of Cary, in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells. 

Rev. W. Tison, to the P. C,. of New 
Buckenbam, Norfolk; pats., the In- 
habitants. 

Rev. D. Vawdrey, to the R. of Stepney. 

Rev. F. A, Vincent. B.A. of Trinity 
Coll.,, Dublin, to be Minister of St. 
Mathews, Jersey. 

Rev. J. A. Waugh, to the P. C. of Cerne 
Abbas, Dorset, void by the death of 
the Rev. John Davis. 

Rev. J. Whiting, to the C. of Eye, 
Suffolk. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


The Right Rev. C. Dickinson, Bishop of 
Meath, at the See-house, Adbraccan. 
Rev. I. R. Bromfield, late V. of Napton 

and Grandborough, Warwicksbire. 

Rey. Il. Bullivant, R. of Marston Trus- 
sell, Northamptonshire, and Officiating 
Minister of Lubenham, Leicestersbire. 

Rev. R. P. Carrington, R. of Bridford, 
Devon. 

Rev. P. Durbam, one of the Minor 
Canons of Ely Cathedral, V. of Witch- 
ford, Cambridge; pat., D. and C. of 
Ely. 

Rev. TI. Edwards, R. of Alford, Cheshire. 

Rev. G. Egremont, R. of Welton-le. W old 

and V. of Crowle, Lincolnshire. 
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Rev. W. Godwin, Minor Canon and R. of 
St. Martin’s, Chester; pat., Bishop of 
Chester. 

Rev. E. Green, R. of the second portion 
of Burford, Salop, and of Edwin Ralph, 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. J. Holcombe, R. of Cosbeston, Pem- 
brokeshire ; pat., G. Bowling, Esq. 

Rev. G. Innes. R. of Hilperton, Wilts, 
and Master of the King’s School at that 
place. 

Rev. G. Kemp, V. of St. Allen, Corn- 
wall ; pat., Bishop of Exeter. 

Rev. J. King, R. of St. Peter-le- Poor, 
Old Broad-street, London, at Staunton 
Park, Herefordshire. 


Rev. H. Maddrell, V. of Lezayre, lele of 
Man ; pat., the Crown. 

Rev. R. L. Page, M.A. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, at Drinketen, 
Suffolk, 

Rev. F. Smyth, C. of Rayleigh, Essex. 

Rev. H. Y. Smythies, Stanground with 
Farcet, Huntingdonsbire; pat. Em. 
manuel College, Cambridge. 

Rev. E. Spencer, R. of Winkfield, Wilts. 

Rey, E. St. Lawrence, Archdeacon of Koss. 

Rev. H. Taylor, R. of South Stoke, Lin- 
coloshire. 

Rev. W. Walford, R. of Long Stratton, 
Norfolk ; patron, Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 
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July 2nd, 1842. 
Ix a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the Rev. B. Cox Sangar, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem. 

In a Convocation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity by ac- 
cumulation— Rev. R. Harington, Principal 
of Brasenose, grand compounder. 

Doctor in Civil Law—J. Lane, Queen’s. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. H. D. C. 8, 
Horlock, Magdalene Hall. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. A.K. Thompson, 
Queen’s College; Rev. T. Calvert, Queen's 
College; H. Symonds, Magdalene Hall ; 
H. D. Skrine, Wadham College; J. D. 
Dalgairns, Exeter College. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Evetts, Scholar of 
Corpus Christi, grand compounder ; F,. H. 
Deane, Magdalene Hall. 

The election for Fellows at Exeter Col- 
lege has terminated in the choice of the 
following gentlemen :—The Rev. M. An- 
stis, M.A., Exeter; J. A. Froude, B.A., 
Oriel; F. Fanshawe, B, A., Scholar of 
Balliol ; R. C. Powles, Scholar of Exeter ; 
G. Butler, Scholar of Exeter. 

On Monday, Mr. E. West, Mr. H. L. 
Mansel, and Mr. L. J. Bernays, Scholars 
of St. John’s, were admitted actual Fel- 
lows; and at the same time, Mr. E. T. 
Austen, Mr. R. W. Gilbert, and Mr. E. 
V. L. Houlton, all being of kin to the 
Founder, were elected and admitted actual 
Fellows ; and Mr. ‘I’. Podmore, and Mr. 
(. Cookson, were elected and admitted 
probationary Scholars of the same Society. 


On Thursday last, Mr. W. C. Law- 
rence, Scholar of New College, was ad- 
mitted actual Fellow of that Society. 

Mr. J. Collingwood, B.A., of Pem- 
broke, has been appointed Second Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Abingdon. 


July 16. 


In a Convocation holden on Saturday, 
being the last day of Act Term, the De- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity, by decree of 
Convocation, was unanimously conferred 
upon ‘the following gentlemen :—The Rev. 
T. Parry, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol, 
nominated to the Bishopric of Barbadoes ; 
Rev. D. G. Davies, M.A., of Pembroke, 
nominated to the Bishopric of Antigua; 
Rev. W. P. Austin, M.A., of Exeter, no- 
minated to the Bishopric of Guiana; Rev. 
F. R. Nixon, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s, nominated to the Bishopric of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

In the same Convocation, W. A. Smith, 
Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
admitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—G. C. Rowden, 
Fellow of New. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. Cooper, Fel- 
low of Wadham; L. Evans, Fellow of 
Wadham ; Rev. E. W. Tufnell, Fellow of 
Wadham ; Rev. C. A. Fowler, Oriel ; J. 
Hall, Brasenose ; Rev. J. A. Hamilton, 
Balliol. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. Everett, Fellow 
of New; R. Pratt, Postwaster of Merton ; 
W. Lockhart, Exeter; G, C. Shiffner, 
Christ Church. 
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Tue interesting ceremony of installing 
the Duke of Northumberland into the of- 
fice of Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge commenced on the 2nd of July, 
when his Grace arrived without any pro- 
cession, and took up his residence at St. 
John’s College, where the same rooms he 
occupied when a student were prepared 
for him; the Vice-Chancellor and many 
heads of Colleges paid their respects to 
the Chancellor immediately after his ar- 
rival. 

In the morning the Bishop of Win- 
chester preached, for the benefit of Adden.- 
brooke’s Hospital, a most impressive dis- 
course from St. Luke, chap. xix. ver. 23, 
after which a_ collection was made, 
amounting to 153/. 4s. 3d., including 25/. 
forwarded by the Earl of Hardwick, asa 
subscription for his son, Lord Royston. 
After this some degrees were conferred in 
the Senate-house, and in the evening 
there was a concert in St. Mary's Church, 
which was attended by a fashionable, 
though not a very numerous audience. 

The dawn of Sunday might be almost 
said to have been the commencement of a 
scarcely interrupted series of religious ser- 
vices in the Churches and Chapels of the 
University and the town; nor did the 
thousands of visitors fail eagerly to avail 
themselves of the opportunities thus af- 
forded either of enjoying “the pealing 
anthem and the solemn chant,” o¢ of par- 
ticipating in the high intellectual gra- 
tification of hearing preachers such as 
the Master of Trinity and the Bishop 
of London. Every sacred edifice was 
crowded, At eleven o'clock his Grace the 
Chancellor, accompanied by the Vice- 
Chancellor, the High Steward, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Archbishop of Armagh, the 
Bishops of London and Winchester, seve- 
ral Peers, the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, Sir R. Inglis, the heads of houses, | 


&e., took their seats in the “ Throne” of 
St. Mary's. In the afternoon, when the 
same eminent personages were present, 
and the audience was, if possible, more 
densely crowded, the Bishop of London 
preached. Nothing could exceed the 
deep attention manifested to both these 
discourses. 

On Monday morning the Duke of Wel- 
lington, on his arrival, was greeted with 
the most deafening demonstrations of af- 


fectionate veneration ; and the enthusiasm | 
of his reception was continued during the | 


whole period of his stay. 
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The Senate-house, which had. been 
opened for an hour or two previously, and 
was nearly full of eager expectants, within 
a few minutes of the Duke's arrival became 
densely crowded, and speedily presented 
the most imposing appearance. At length 
the cheering of the crowd without gave 
signal of the Duke’s approach. All were 
instantly still, in silence perfectly un- 
broken : the Vice-Chancellor walked down 
the avenue promptly formed for him in the 
densely-packed crowd of Graduates, fol- 
lowed by the heads of houses. The mo- 
ment they re-appeared, preceding the 
three Dukes, there broke forth the most 
thundering cheers that could be excited 
by the deepest enthusiasm—cheers that 
were continued with unceasing energy 
till the whole of the numerous distin- 
guished personages were seated. The 
Duke was accompanied by the Duke 
of Cambridge and all the illustrious indi- 
viduals we have named, along with the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Sir D. Brewster, 
Professors Sedgwick and Buckland, &e, 
On the platform were also a number of 
distinguished ladies, including the Duchess 
of Northumberland, Countess of Jersey, 
Lady Lyndhurst, &c. 

When the Chancellor had taken the 
chair, on his right being the Duke of 
Cambridge, and on his left the Chancellor 
of Oxford and the Chancellor of England, 
there ensued an interval of a couple of 
hours, which was occupied by academical 
formalities connected with the conferring 
of honorary degrees. ‘The Duke of Cam- 
bridge at length went out, and returned in 
the searlet robes of D.C.L., resuming his 
seat amidst very cordial cheering, and the 
public orator then pronounced an elabo- 
rata complimentary composition in Latin, 
the elegance of which was exceedingly ap- 
plauded, particularly the parts referring 
to the Duke and Lord Lyndhurst. 

In the evening a grand entertainment 
was given by the Vice-Chancellor at 
Emanuel-lodge. ‘There never could have 
been a more attractive, and hardly a more 
illustrious assemblage, than of those emi- 
nent men who met on that occasion ; com- 
prising all the nobility in Cambridge, 
all the heads of houses, various Peers (in 
addition to those we have named already ), 
as the Marquess of Northampton, Lord 
Delawarr, &c.,and several Members of the 
Hicuse of Commons, as Mr. Law, Mr. 
Milnes, together with many distinguished 
visitors from the sister University. The 
brilliant company—all academically at- 
tired—were for about an hour assembled 
on the Jawn of the quadrangle, and the 
public were, to their great gratification, 
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admitted meantime to the surrounding 
walks. Of course, the banquet being a 
private one, nothing like a report of 
speerhes could be expected. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, refer- 
ring to the great benefits conferred on the 
Church by the Universities, expressed his 
gratification at the thorough harmony 
subsisting between Cambridge and her 
venerable sister, and observed, in reference 
to the two London establishments, that the 
more learning was diffused, the more 
would be appreciated the sound and salu- 
tary instruction of the Universities. 

A concert was given the same evening at 
the Senate-house, under the management 
of Professor Walmisley. 

Tuesday commenced with the same 
eager rushing to the Senate-house. The 
vast edifice was completely crowded. His 
Grace the Chancellor entered the hall 
amidst the most enthusiastic cheering, at- 
tended by all the distinguished guests of 
the University who had attended the pre- 
ceding day (except the Duke and Lord 
Lyndhurst). An hour was then occupied 
in the conferring of honorary degrees ; and 
then followed the recitation of the prizes. 
Mr. H. J. Sumner Mayne, Scholar of 
Pembroke, who carried away no less than 
three prizes, read an English poem on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, which ob- 
tained the Chancellor's medal. 

‘The poem, which was well read, elicited 
the most cordial and general applause, 
which was renewed when the young 
scholar walked up the hall and received 
the well-merited medal from the Chan- 
cellor. 

Similar applause attended the recitation 
of the Latin poem, 


** Caesar ad Rubiconem constitit,” 
and the Latin ode, 
* Navis ornata atque armata in aquam 
deducitur,” 


both by Mr. Mayne. 


The recitations of the Greek ode (Clarke, 
Trinity,) of the Porson poem, and of the 
Greek epigram ( Druse), were much ap- 
plauded. 

Then came the installation ode, by the 
Rev. T. Whitehead, M.A., and Fellow of 
St. John’s, set to music by Professor Wal- 
misley, M.A., Trinity. It was admirably 
performed, and the music was excellent. 

Long and loud continued cheering fol- 
lowed the close of the performance, and 
then arose a general call for the national 
anthem. [We should state that the intel- 
ligence of the third atrocious attempt on 
the Queen's life was received in town and 
University with the greatest indignation 
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and sorrow.] The cry was cheerfully re- 
sponded to. The anthem was sung with 
fine furee and effect, and with puilieiane 
checring from the immense audience, all 
uprising and joining heartily—Princes, 
Dukes, Lords, Bishops, Doctors, Bache. 
lors, Masters, Undergraduates, visitors, 
ladies, and all, in the choruses, especially 
the extra verse (now, unhappily, for the 
third time applicable), referring to the 
‘*assassin’s blow.” 

One of the most delightful features of 
the festival was the splendid fete given at 
St. John's thisevening. ‘There could not 
have been less than a thousand persons 
present. The vast company had to par- 
take of the elegant and plentiful cold col- 
lation in several parties of upwards of 300 
each, such being the utmost capability of 
the spacious pavilion erected in the mag~ 
nificent quadrangle of the new buildings. 

On this day, as on the preceding, a 
grand concert was provided in the Senate- 
house by the Professor of Music. 

Wednesday commenced with the per- 
formance of Handel's Messiah in St. 
Mary's Church. A grand banquet was 
given at Trinity College in the afternoon ; 
and a ball in the Fitzwilliam Museum, for 
the benefit of Addenbroke’s Hospital, by 
which about 700/. were realized, termi- 
nated the festivities of the day. 

The entertainment at Trinity was on 
the largest scale consistent with the capa- 
bilities of the noble Hall, the most spa- 
cious of any among the Colleges. Up- 
wards of 400 sat down to a feast worthy of 
the hospitality of this ancient and re- 
nowned institution. The Master was, of 
course, in the chair; on his right his 
Grace the Chancellor, and on his left the 
Duke of Cambridge. ‘The head table in- 
cluded all the noblemen and other distin- 
guished guests, with the heads of houses, 
&c., and at five other tables were seated 
the members of the University, the whole 
company arrayed in full academical cos- 
tume. A feeling of deep regret prevailed 
that the recent lamentable circumstances 
should kave prevented the illustrious 
Chancellor of Oxford and the High 
Steward of Cambridge from being present. 

As admissions to this entertainment were 
on the tacit understanding that it should 
be considered as by no means of a public 
nature, no notes were taken of the proceed- 
ings, but recollection would readily supply 
the particulars, had we space fur the de- 
tail; but, deserving of record as is every 
speech that was delivered, we feel that 
there was one above all, of which it would 
be almost criminal to omit presenting our 
readers with an outline, faint as it may 
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be—that of the Bishop of London, in re- 
turning thanks for the ‘* Church,” coupled 
with his name. In the course of his elo- 
quent and touching observations the Bishop 
said, that he might be forgiven if he ad- 
verted to the emotions which had moved 
his breast, and the reflections which had 
entered his mind, on this joyous occasion, 
when the sons of the University rejoiced 
to manifest their affectionate attachment to 
Alma Mater, and when something of the 
flush of youthful feelings mingled with the 
calm soberness of maturity. (Cheers.) In 
his heart there arose feelings in which 
were blended not a little of the solemnity 
of half-sorrowful retrospect ; for who could 
remember “ the calm contented days,” the 
learned leisure, the repose of peaceful se- 
clusion, on which, as on the unruffled 
bosom of some broad placid current, they 
had floated, perhaps half unconsciously, 
along with the tide of young existence— 
who could remember this, think upon the 
inestimable advantages which had been en- 
joyed by them within the walls of those 
venerable colleges, without some remorse- 
ful consciousness of neglected opportuni- 
ties, or at least of means not improved to 
the fullest possible extent? (Hear, hear.) 
Nor should reflections of this nature be 
checked, but, on the contrary, encouraged 
and improved. (Cheers.) Still, however, 
feelings of gratitude ought to overpower 
these regretful recollections (cheers )—gra- 
titude, deep and strong, to those venerable 
foundations which had furnished the means 
of an education, elevating and enriching in 
its influence, to many who otherwise would 
never have enjoyed advantages which had 
raised some among them to stations—{ Here 
the Right Rev. Prelate, whose voice be- 
tokened the deepest feeling, became mo- 
mentarily overpowered, paused, and, amid 
the most enthusiastic cheering, declared 
his utter inability to express his emotions, | 
He could not forbear attempting some ex- 
pression of gratitude to the noble college 
of that venerable University in which he 
had received an invaluable education, at a 
period when he certainly could not have, 
by his own resources, obtained it. (Cheers.) 
‘Those who had been thus favoured owed 
it to the University, to the country, to 
themselves, to make such acknowledg- 
ments (loud cheers), especially on occa: 
sions like the present, which might be 
rendered influential towards improving the 
tone of public feeling on such subjects, 
through the agency of those numerous 
members of the University who carried 
away the impressions here derived to dif- 
fuse them all over the country, in. the 
innumerable directions in which they were 
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located. (The Right Rev. Prelate sat 
down amidst general and cordial cheer- 
ing.) 

A beautiful medal, commemorative of 
this installation, has been published by 
Mr. Peters, of Cambridge. 


July 9. 


At a Congregation holden on Saturday 
last, the following graces passed the 
Senate :— 

‘* ‘To affix the seal to a letter of thanks 
(written by the Orator) to the Chancellor, 
for a very valuable Vase just presented to 
the University by his Grace. 

‘* To affix the seal to the diploma of Dr. 
Williams, of Corpus Christi College. 

‘* ‘To affix the seal to the diploma of Dr. 
Willis, of Caius College. 

“ To appoint Mr. Harvey, of King’s 
College, Deputy Taxor in the absence of 
Mr. Maturin. 

** To dispense in future with the enter- 
tainments given by the Proctors at Mid- 
summer and Stourbridge fairs.” 

At the same Congregation, Ds Ellicott, 
of St. John’s, and Ds Walpole, of Caius, 
J. J. Stutzer, of Trinity, and T. Rams- 
botham, of Christ’s, recited their Prize 
Essays. 

At the same Congregation the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—H. Hughes, St. 
Peter's. 

Bachelor of the Civil Law—F. Stoue- 
street, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Ambrose, St. 
John’s ; J. Sutherland, Queens’, 

Ad eundem M.A.—J. H. Butterworth, 
M.A., Exeter College, Oxford; B. Har- 
rison, M.A., Christ's Chureh, Oxford; C. 
Hi. Martin, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Ad cundem B.A.—J. G. Watts, B.A,, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

At the Congregation held on Monday 
last, July 4th, the following degrees were 
conferred— the honorary degrees being 
conferred by his Grace the Chancellor of 
the University :— 

Honorary Doctors in the Civil Law— 
H.R... Prince Adolphus Frederic, Duke 
of Cambridge, K.G., &e.; ‘The Most 
Noble Walter Francis Montagu Douglas, 
Duke of Buecleych and Queensberry, 
K.G., &c.; The Right Hon. George 
Karl of Beverley ; The Right Hon. Law- 
rence Earl of Rosse; His Excellency 
Count Kielmannsegee, Hanoverian Mi- 
nister; His Excellency Baron Gersdorff, 
Saxon Minister; Edward Viscount Clive - 
Thomas Lord Walsingham; Hugh Lord 
Lovaine; The Right Hon. Sir Shadwell, 
Vice-Chancellor of England. 





Honorary Masters of Arts—Sir W. W. 
Wynn, Bart., M.P.; Sir W. Heygate, 
Bart. ; Sir C. M. Clarke, Bart., M.D. ; 
General Sir A. F. Barnard, K.B. 

Doctor of Divinity, ad eundem—The 
Right Hon. and Most Rev. John George, 
Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of Ire- 
land, Prelate of the Order of St. Patrick, 
D.D., Oxford. 

Doctors in the Civil Law, ad eundem— 
His Excellency Edward Everett, Ameri- 
can Minister, LL.D., Dublin; His Ex- 
cellency le Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian 
Minister, D.C.L., Oxford; The Right 
Hon. James Earl of Bandon, D.C. L., Ox- 
ford; The Right Hon. John Earl of 
Eldon, D.C.L., Oxford; The Right 
Hon, Percy Clinton Viscount Strangford, 
D.C.L., K.C.B., &e. Oxford; The Hon. 
W. C. Talbot, Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Major-General SirW. M. Gomm, K.C. B.; 
S. M. Cyle, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cork ; 
J. Mae Cullagh, Dublin. 

Masters of Arts,ad eundem—F. M. R. 
Barker, Oriel college, Oxford ; J. M. Bar- 
low, Worcester college, Oxford; M. Mit- 
chell, Magdalen hall, Oxford; A. Hamil- 
ton, Dublin. 

Doctor of Music, ad cundum—B. Blyth, 
Mus. Doe , Oxford. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—Cree, J., 
Corpus Christi college. 

Doctor of Music—Dearle, E., Queen’s 
college. 

Bachelor of Music—Hopkins, J. L., St. 
John’s college, organist of Rochester cathe- 
dral. 

On Tuesday (being Commencement 
Day) the following Doctors and Masters 
of Arts were created :— 

‘Tomlinson,G., St. John’s college, Bishop 
lect of Gibraltar; Geldart, R. J., Catha- 
rine hall, Rector of Little Billing, North- 
amptonshire; Smith, J. B., Christ’s col- 
lege, Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Horneastle ; Colls, J. F., Trinity college ; 
Hugill, J., St. John’s college, Rector of 
Darlaston, Staffordshire; Prendergast, J., 
Queen's college, Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Lewisham. 

Doctors in Physic—Williams, W. D., 
Corpus Christi; Willis, T., Caius, 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


King’s College—Goldney, G.; Walker, 
b. 

Trinity College— Adcock, H. HU. ; Ban- 
bury, E.; Barker, FE. A. ; Bateson, R. ; 
Blandy, J.; Bolland, I1.J.; Boynton, G. ; 
Broderick, J. R.; Bueckworth, T. R.; 
Calliphronas, D. P.; Creyke, R.; Eddis, 
A. S.; Ferguson, T. P.; Garratt, W.; 
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Gordon, H.; Guillebaud, A. L.; Hal- | 
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kett, D. S.; Haslewood, W. P.; Hodg- 
kinson, G. C.; Howes, T. C.; Jones, 
H. B.; Joy, W.; Kingdon, G. T.; Law- 
renee, BE. J.; Le-Hunte, G.; Livesay, 
T.; Lloyd, Y. G.; Maitland, J. G.; 
Malcolm, A.; Marett, C.; Mathison, 
W.C. ; Matthews, F. H.; Maxwell, FE. ; 
May, C.; Mousley, W. E.; Murray, W. 
P.; Nicholson, W. N.; Ollivant, E. ; 
Palmer, F.; Penrose, C.; Pownall, J. 
F.; Pryme, De la, C.; Reeve, J. W.; 
Rhodes, M. J.; Ritehie, W.; Roch, N. 
A.; Russell, F.; Sadler, O.; Simpkin- 
son, J. N.; Simpson, W. B.; Sismey, G. 
D.; Smith, W. A.; Smith, W.; Stevens, 
C. A.; Stewart, D. J.; Stewart, J.; 
Sugden, F.; ‘Taylor, S. B.; Thomas, A. ; 
Thompson, A.; ‘Tindal, C. J.; Upeher, 
A. W.; Vigers, D. F.; Warren, R. P.; 
Wallace, E. J.; Wauchope, J.; Wilde, 
J.P.; Wright, W. 

St. John’s College—Arnold, C. M.; 
Bailey, IH. ; Bainbridge, G.; Baker, T. ; 
Baylis, E.; Bolton, F. S.; Bull, R.; 
Codd, E. 'T.; Colson, C. ; Cowie, B. M.; 
Evans, E.; FitzGerald, L. H.; Fletcher, 
R.; Golightly, Eb. R.; Gower, S. S.; 
Grassett, H. J.; Hill, A.; Hill, R. L.; 
Hopper, A. M.; Humphreys, T., Jack- 
son, C.; Jerwood, J.; Jeudwine, W. ; 
Julius, H. R.; Kelly, E. R.; Lee, W. 
M.; Leeman, A.; Marsden, E., Mar- 
shall, J. A. B.; Mathias, G.; Metcalfe, 
W.L.; Morrice, W. D.; Paley, F. A.; 
Parry, J. P.; Vashley, W.; VDerey, W. 
J.; Rayner, G. F.; Slight, J. G.; Stea- 
venson, J.; Tillard, R. N.; Walmesley, 
R.; Walsh, W.; Whittaker, S.; Wigson, 
W.; Woodward, J. A. O. T. N. 

St. Peter's College— Addison, B. ; Bed- 
ford, H.; Borrer, W., jun.; Bowen, W. 
W. W.; Dowson, H.; Edwards, J. ; 
Freeman, P. ; Glossop, F. H. N.; Hub- 
bersty, R. C.; Peat, A.; Raester, W. ; 
Smith, B. 

Clare Hall—Bidwell, G. H. C.; Fos- 
brooke, Y.; Hare, F.J.; Goodisier, R. ; 
Harman, J.; Holmes, J. W.;  IHlings- 
worth, EK. R.; James, R.; Pridmore, E. 
M.; Thornton, C.; Trapp, B. 

Pembroke College—-Cohen, J. ; Cory. A. 
T. ; Ferguson, K. ; Grain, C.; Leach, J. ; 
Molesworth, W. N.: Relton, E. W.; 
Wallace, A. 

Caius College—Abercrombie, J.;  Al- 
ston, E. C.; Baggallay, R.; Crowfoot, 
J. R.; Chevallier, J.; Egan, T. S.; 
French, G.; Jackson, G.; Paget, A. T, ; 
Slipper, R. B. 

Trinity Hall—Gower, G.L.; Neate, G. 

Corpus Christi College — Beck, J.3 Cox, 
W.; Gibson, R. B.; Witts, B. L. 

Queens’ College—Barrett, 8.; Belfour, 
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H. O. J. ; Edwards, W. J. F.; Gardener, 
T.5 Jennings, J. K.; Mills, A. P. J.; 
Morewood, J. B.; Maunder, C.; Orde, 
l.. S.; Pulling, FE. W. R.; Sanders, J. ; 
Sawer, J.; Thomson, W. S.; Walson, 
W.S.; Wythe, T. M. 

Catharine Hall— Ainsworth, T.; Brom- 
ley, T.; Bull, T.; Cadinan, W.; Eyre, 
C.J. P.; Frank, R. B. 3 Goodwin, C.W.; 
Gibbon, G.; Loxley, J; Sharpe, W. KR. 

ae Cc odleqe— Beardmore, J.; Crake, 

. B.; Green, J. H. B.; Lawson, R.; 
as K.; Micklethwaite, F. N. ; 
Merry, Rh. ; Nicholson, W.; Pierson, G. 
J.; Storks, T.; Woodham, H. A.; 
Waller, R. P.; Yule, J. C. D. 

Christ's College— Douglas, W. F.; Fran- 

is, W.A.; Freeman, R.; Matthews, J. 
Midgley, J. J. 

Magdalene College—Barber, W. H. ; 
Brett, W. G.; Brown, F. ; Cottingham, 
Ii.; Dickinson, T. R.; Dowler, H. T.; 
ede, J. W.; Gillett, D.; Mallinson, W. ; 
Mare, W. S.; Smith, C.; Smith, R. ; 
Vincent, O. P. 

Emmanuel College— Brodie, P. BL, Bur- 
dett, IL. R.; THanson, E.; Holmes, W. 
S.; Jollands, J.; Marshall, T. E.; Sa- 
vage, J.; Savile, B. W.; Whitby, R. V.; 
Williams, H. G.; Whittaker, G. A. 

Sidney Sussex College—Eade, W. ; Mar- 
tin, J.; Peake, T. C. 

At a Congregation on Thursday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :-— 

Masters of Arts—'T. Bernay, St. John’s ; 
G. Chesnutt, Corpus Christi. 

Doctor in the Civil Law, ad cundem— 
Dr. Taylor, Oxford. 

M.A., ad eundem—G. Taylor, L.L.D 

John’s college, Oxford; J. L. Eller- 
ton, M.A., Brasenose college, Oxford ; 
H. W. R. Birch, M.A., Brasenose col- 
lege, Oxford; J. L. Roberts, M.A., New 
Inn hall, Oxford, 

A grace passed the Senate, authorizing 


the payment from the University Chest of 


the fees of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, upon bis admission to the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor in the Civil 
Law. 

The Syndicate appointed to inquire into 
the state of the funds of the University, 


have just issued the following report of 


the Senate :— 
* That the funded property of the Uni- 
versity has of late vears been very con- 


siderably diminished by a succession of 


large extraordinary expenses. As in. 
stances of such outlay, the Syn dicate ber 
leave to particularize the sums contributed 
out of the University Chest towards the 
erection and fittings of the Observatory, 
and also the expenses incurred in the 
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erection of new printing offices and ma- 
chinery, in the purchase of sites for the 
Pitt Press and the new Library, in the 
erection and fittings of the new Anatomi- 
cal Schools, and in the fittings of the new 
Mineralogical Museum. 

“ That, besides the diminution of in- 
come resulting from this reduct on of capi- 
tal, the permanent annual expenditure of 
the University has been very c nsiderably 
increased, as well by the prov sion made 
for the maintenance and mam gement of 
the Observatory, as also by vi rious new 
arrangements partly consequent. upon the 
extension of the public buidings and 
scientilic collections of the University, and 
partly arising out of the enlarged system 
of academical examinations. 

* That, to meet this increased, and pro- 
bably still increasing, expenditure, it ap- 
pears to the Syndicate to be necessary that 
some measure should be ad: »pted to ang- 
ment the permanent annual income of the 
University. 

“ With this view, the Syndicate beg 
leave to recommend— 

* That in future the fees payable to the 
University Chest on matriculation, and on 
admission to any degree, be increased 
according to the following scale, viz. :— 

*“ That on matriculation every noble- 
man and fellow commoner pay an 
additional sum of £6, 

And every pensioner an additional 
sum of £3. 

“That every person admitted to any 
degree, unless it be honorary, pay an 
additional sum of £1 10s.” 

A grace to confirm the above report 
will be offered to the Senate at a Congre- 
gation on Wednesday the 2nd of Novem- 
ber next. 

On Wednesday last Lieut. P. F. Short- 
land, R.N., of Pembroke College, was 
elected a Foundation Fellow of that so- 
ciety, 

July 16. 

A model bust of His Grace the Chan- 
cellor of the University, by Lough, has 
been placed within these few d: 1ys on one 
of the book-cases in the New Library, 

A magnificent ivory model of an Indian 
temple at Agra was presented to the Uni- 
versity last week by Mr. Richard Burney, 
M.A., of Christ's College. It has been 
placed in the Pitt Press, and as an ela- 
borately beautiful and interesting work of 
art, will well repay a visit of inspection. 
The value of the model is stated to be 
nearly £7,000. Agra, we may observe, is 
the capital of a Province of Hindostan 
Proper, situated on the right bank of the 
Jumna, in long. 77. 36. E., lat, 27. 12. N. 


It was once the most splendid of all the 
Indian cities, and now exhibits the most 
magnificent ruins, 


Jul y o3. 


The Queen’s Professor of the Civil 
Law has given notice that he will com- 
mence his course of lectures, which occu- 
pies a portion of three terms, on ‘Tuesday, 
the 8th of November. ‘The lectures will 
be read in the Law School. 
attendance in each week during the 
Michaelmas term will be ‘Tuesday, ‘Thurs- 
day, and Friday ; at twelve o’olock on 
Tuesday, and at ten o'clock on Thursday 
and Friday. The Professor has appointed 
the following days for examination :— 
Wednesday, 16th November; Wednes- 
day, 30th November; Friday, 9th De- 
cember, ‘The examination will be con- 
ducted on each day from nine to twelve, 
and from one to half-past three o'clock. 


ie 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ter ee 


MATRICULATION PASS EXAMINATION, JULY, 


] 84°), 


Evaminers : 


In Classics—Rev. Dr. Jerrard, Mr. T. 


B. Burecham, M.A. 


In Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
—Mr. G. B. Jerrard, B.A., Rev. Rh. 


Murphy, M.A. 


In Chemistry— Professor Daniell, F. RS, 
In Botany— Rev. Professor Henslow, 


M.A. 
In Zoology— Professor T. R. Jones. 


Eighty-one candidates presented them- 
The following 


selves at this examination, 
have passed : — 


First Division—J. Ayrton, University ; 
R. Barnes, M. Le Frangois, University of 
Gregory's, 
Downshire ; W.R. Bridges, private tuition ; 
C. Cooke, Stonyhurst ; ‘I. Davies, High- 
bury; S. Edger, Stepney ; ‘IT. M. Ellison, 
St. Paul's, Prior-park; L. B. English, 
Farrington, 
J. Fearon, Manchester; L. 
Field, University ; PF. J. Furnivall, Uni- 
versity; W. A. Gillow, St. Cuthbert’s, 
Ushaw ; J. Grimston, Stonyhurst; T. J. 
Hercy, St. Paul's, Prior-park ; T. S. Ho- 
L. Jemmett, 

Jessel, University; J. A. 
Mary’s, Oscott; L. A. A. 
Downside; J. 
« Lockwood, Rotherham; H. R. Luard, 

King’s; A. J. Mansfield, St. Mary’s, Os- 

cott; J, Martin, Stepney; C. R. Mat- 


Ghent; Hl. J. Blount, St. 


St. Peter's, Prior-park; B. 
Stepney; P. 


niborne, Homerton; bB. 
King’s; F. 
Kelly, St. 


Kenig, St. Gregory's, 


The days of 
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thew, University; FE. Muthall, Carlow ; 
W. F. Noott, private tuition ; H.R. Rey- 
nolds, University; D. Sheahan, St. Bd. 
mond’s, Ware; S. J. Smith, University ; 
P. A. Smith, Bristol; (. Somerton, Bris- 
tol and University; C. Stanford, High- 
burv; ‘T. EF. Stonor, St. Mary's, Oseott ; 
S. B. Sutton, University ; J. Sweeney, St. 
Gregory's, Downside ; A. Tidman, Uni- 
versity; W. B. Todhunter, private tui- 
tion; J. Wallis, Baptist, Bristol ; ‘I’. 
Wheeler, Stepney; BE. A. Williams, St. 
Mary's, Oscott. 

Second Division—J. Anderson, Univer- 
sity; ‘T. W. Barker, Spring-hill; J. 
Brown, Baptist, Bristol; L. J. B. Dolan, 
St. Edmund's, Ware; J. Eccles, Stony- 
hurst; M. A. Garvey, Highbury; J. 
Gifford, Baptist, Bristol; J.C. Gregson, 
University; F. H. Harris, King’s; C. E. 
James, Homerton ; J. C. Kelly, St. 
Peter's. Prior-park ; G. H. King, pri- 
vate tuition; D. O'Connell, St. Gregory's, 
Downside; M. T. O'Sullivan, St. Mary’s, 
Oscott; C. J. S. Russell, University ; T. 
3. Sainsbury, Highbury; P. Sherlock, 
Stonyhurst ; J. Stevens, University; G. 
T. ‘Talbot, Bristol; A. Tilly, Stepney ; 
H. Trigg, Cheshunt; J. BE. Wallis, Uni- 
versity; C. G. Young, Spring-hill; H. 
J. G. Young, University. 


Kine’s Cortece—The annual distribu- 
tion of the prizes to the most successful 
proficients in Classical and Biblical Litera- 
ture, and Science, took place on the 30th of 
June, in the theatre of this establishment, 
which was crowded with visitors and the 
pupils of the college. The chair was taken 
by his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; there were also present the Bishops 
of London, Salisbury and Llandaff; Lords 
Radstock, Bexley, and Montagu; Sir R. 
Inglis, M.P., Mr. W. Astell, M.P., Drs. 
D’Oyley, Shepherd, the Rev. Mr. Lons- 
dale, the Principal of the College, the 
various Professors &c., together with a 
considerable number of the metropolitan 
Clergy, and many of the friends and sup- 
porters of this excellent institution. The 
Archbishop having distributed the prizes 
in the Divinity classes, the various Pro- 
fessors of the College handed to his Grace 
the list of those pupils who had obtained 
the prizes in each of the other classes, and 
gave the most satisfactory account of the 
industry, proficiency and good conduct, 

not only of the prizemen themselves, but 
| of all the students under their instruction. 
| The prizes, consisting of valuable and ele- 
| gantly bound volumes, were presented by 
| the Archbishop. 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATION,—-CLASS PAPERS. 


For the Degree of M.A.—C\assical and 
General Literature.—Class 1: Hon. W. 
G. Grey, B.A.—Class 2: F, B. Rober- 
son, B.A.—Class 3: H. Humble, B.A. 

For the Degree of B.A.—Class 3: Rev. 
H. Evans.—Class 4: J, R. Turner, C. 
Wood—Class 5 - H. Beleombe, C. Fors- 
ter.—Class 7: H. Borton, J. Hill, T. Uill, 

For a Licence in Theology—W. Brown, 
Bs.’ 6: 5. Gan Baa FW. Se E 
Chureh, C. A, Cooper, G. Dacre, B. A,, 
W. Greenwell, B.A., G. Hayton, B.A.,, 
H. W. Hodgson, B.A., R. W. B. Hornby, 
Bb. A., H. Humble, B.A., W. Messenger, 
F. LB. Roberson, B.A., W. Sweeting, 
B.A., G. Walker, J. A. Whiteead, B.A., 
J. Wightwiek, C. E. Wyvill, B.A. 

For the Academical rank of Civil En- 
gineer— Mathematical, Physical, and Prac- 
tical Science. —Class 1: ‘I’, Leahy.—Class 
3: J. Wallace.—Class 4: L. Gisborne. 

Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology— 
Class |: ‘I. Leahy.—Class 2: J. Wal- 
lace. —Class 4: L. Gisborne. 

Languages— Class 1: L, Gisborne. 

Mr. Harrison's Prize for the Engineer 
Student who should pass the best exami- 
nation in Practical Science, was assigned 
to J. Wallace, Engineer Student. 

eee 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

The prizes given by the Provost and 
Senior Fellows for the best poems in 
Greek, Latin, and English verse, on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, have been 
awarded in the following manner :— 

Greek Ole—T. B. 
Soph. 

Latin Verse—1. Murray, B.A. 

English Poem—N. B. White, B.A. 

Evrtra Prize for English Poem—T. B. 
Langley. 

At the Dixinity Examination, held in 
Trinity Term, 1842, the candidates were 
arranged in the following classes :— 
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First Class. —F. Cashel, A. W. Ed- 


wards, Z. W. Hinton, Schol., A. M. Pol- 


Langley, Junior | 


lock, P. Reynolds, Schol., W. Sandford, 
W. H. Simons, J. Stone, W. G. Todd, 
T. Wakeham, Schol. 

Second Class.—1. G. Abeltshauser, E. 
G. Butler, H. E. Chatterton, Schol., F. 
Crawford, M. Crofton, J. H. Edmonds, 
R. Ellis, R. Gibbings, Schol., H. Gilman, 
M.A., G. Irvine, T. M‘Clatchie, T. 
Mason, W. Maunsell, P. Moore, Sehol., 
W. Murphy, G. C. Smythe, R. Totten- 
ham, T. H. Whitfield, R. R. Wolfe. 

Third Class.— A. H. Alcock, Soc. Com., 
G. Barton, C. D. Bell, T. Bell, G. G. 
Cashmere, R. Conolly, T. Cowen, H. 
Faussett, J. Finlay, J. Galbraith, J. G. 
Gordon, Schol., J. W. Gwynne, H. 8. 
Hamilton, F. Harke, G. Horneck, V. 
Hornidge, C. R. Hewson, J. Irving, E. G. 
Jones, F. King, Schol., J.G. La ‘Touche, 
J. Lymberry, A. Moore, Soc. Com., J. 
Morgan, Hl. G. Price, J. Richardson, 
Soc. Com., R. B. Rogers, A. Smullan, 1. 
A. P. Snow, J. M. Strangways, A. O. 
Twiss, F. A. Vincent, J.C. F. Vincent, 
C. B. Walsh, W. W. Welsh, J. T. 
Warren, 

The names in each class are arranged, 
not in order of merit, but alphabetically. 


Da. Downes’s Divinity Prizes.—The 
annual examination for Dr. Downes’s Di- 
vinity Prizes was held in Trinity College, 
in the last week of Trinity Term, by the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Archbishop 
King's Lecturerin Divinity, and the Pro- 
fessor of Oratory. 

‘The prizes for the delivery of a prepared 
written Essay, or St. John, xx. 31, were 
adjudged to Sir Pollock, ( Alexander M.) 


Sir Maturin, (Edmund) Sir Gordon, 


| (John G.) Sir Laughlin, (John M.) Sir 


Todd, (W. G,) 

The prizes for extempore speaking, to 
Sir Sandford, (W.) and Sir Chatterton, 
( Hedges EF.) 

For reading the Liturgy, to Sir Sand- 


| ford, (W.) Sir Cashman, (G.) Sir Magee, 


(W.) and Sir Reeves. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


POPP O OOD POA PD ODD LD 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 
Benson, Rev. R. L., at Southampton. 
Rernard, Rev. T. D., v. of Gt. Baddow, Essex. 
Rowlby, Rev. E., r. of Little Thurrock, Essex, 
rown, Rev, Walter L., r. of Wendlebury 





Coffin, Rev. J. T. P., at Portledve. 

Devenish, Rev. M., c. of Came, near Dor- 
chester. 

Gage, Rev. C. H., Preacher at Alp. Tenison’s 
Chapel, St. James's, Westmiuster. 

Goode, Rev. W., r. of St. Antiolin, London. 


BIRTHS AND 


Hailstone, Rev. J., jun., at Bottisham V.,Cam- 
bridgeshire. 
Hall, Rev. C. R., at Aldwick Court, near 
Wrington, Somersetshire. 
Hewitt, Rev. A., at Brookfield, near Ryde, 
Jacob, Rev. P., Prebendary of Winchester. 
Karslake, Rev. T. Wollaston, at the V., 
Culmstock, Devon. 
Kempson, Rev. W. B., r. of Stoke Lacy, 
Herefordshire. 
Kirkman, Rev. T. P., p. c. of Croft, Laneash, 
Knight, Rev. J., Preb. of Heytesbury, Wilts. 
Littlehales, Rev. W., v. of Compton Bishop. 
Maddock, Rev. H. W., v. of Kington. 
Moran, Rev. J. H., at Newshall P., near 
Burton-upon- Trent. 
Ollivant, Rev. A., D.D., Principal of St. Da 
vid's coll. 
Ravenhill, Rev. E.H., v. of Leominster, Sussex. 
Richards, Rev. E. T., at Parlington R., Hants. 
Sampson, Rev. T., r. of Eakring, Notts. 
Symonds, Rev. A. R., Principal of Bishop 
Corrie’s School, Madras. 
Thomson, Rev. H. T., at Kentisbere, Devon. 
Webster, Rev. A. R., at South Tuffenham. 
Or Daucurers—the Lady of 
Allen, Rev. J., r. of North Huish, Devon. 
Rockett, Rev. B. B., v. of Epsom. 
Cox, Rev. C. H., at South Littleton, near 
Evesham. 
Dobson, Rev. W., v. of Tuxford, Notts. 
Evans, Rev. A. B., at Longtown, Herefordsh. 
Fell, Rev.T., M.A., formerly of St. Peter's Coll, 
Cireenslade, Rev. W., c. of Ashford, Devon. 
Hall, Rev. G., at Ely. 
Kooke, Rev. W. J. ., M.A, at Alvesford. 
Le Grice, Rev. F., v. of Gransden, Huntingdon- 
shire. 
Money, Rev. J. D., r. of Sternfield, Suffolk. 
Nutt, Rev. C., c. of Twiverton, Somerset. 
Palmer, Rev. G. T., at 3, Cumberland-street, 
Portman-square. 
Rawlins, Rev. R., c. of Limehouse. 
Scadding, Rev. H., at Upper Canada College, 
Toronto. 


Thomas, Rev. R., Chaplain of Bancroft’s Hos- 


pital, London. 
Valentine, Rev. W., p.c. of St. Thomas,Stepney. 


Wordsworth, Rev. C., D.D., Head Master of 


Harrow School. 


MARRIAGES, 


Beasley, Rev. H. F., ¢«. of Gt. Budworth, 
Chesh., to Barbara Gertrude, d. of the Rev. 


J. H. Poe, r. of Nenagh, co. Tipperary. 


Bliss, Rev. T., of Herne-Hill, Surrey, to 


Sophia, d. of Mr. Barnard, of Nailsworth, 


Champness, Rev. C., of St. Botolph, London, 
to Ann, only d. of the late T. Bryant, Fsq., 


of Reading. 


Day, Rev. R., v. of Wenhaston, to Harriet, 


widow of D. Lloyd, Esq. 


Edouart, Rev. A. G., formerly of St. John’s 


Coll., Camb., to Emelie, d. of W. Bryant, 
Fsq., of Child’s- hill, & Oxford-st., London, 
Evans, Rev. W. P, of Upton Castle, Pem- 


brokesh., to Catherine Margaretta, y. d. of 


A. Leach, Esq., of Corston House, same co. 


MARRIAGES. °31 


Gaskin, Rev. T., M.A,, Fell. and Tutor of 
Jesus Coll., Camb., and Senior Proctor of 
that University, to Maria, y. d. of the late 
T. Orton, Esq., of March, same co, 

Gilpin, Rev. P., r. of Elsdon, Northumb. to 
Grace, d. of E. Turner, Esq., M.P. of Truro, 

_ Hanson, Rev. W. H., r. of Hockwold, Norfolk, 
to Julia, y. d. of the Rev. G. Lock, r. of Lee. 

Hill, Rev. R., B.A., of Pottersbury, North- 
amptonshire, to Martha, e. d. of the late J. 
Higham, Esq., of the former place. 

Ives, Rev. W., v. of Haltwhistle, Northumber- 
land, to Sarah, d.of the late R. Green, Esq., 
of South Shields. 

Lane, Rev. E., of Gloucester, to Flora Alicia, 
fifth d. of D. Scott, Esq., of Ashton, on 
Mersey, Cheshire. 

Lees, Rev. J., Minister of the Episcopal 
Chapel, Lawton, to Jane, eldest d. of the late 
J. Twemlowe, Esq., of Sandbach. 

Main, Rev. T. J., Mathematical Professor at 
the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, to 
Emma, d. of Sir T. Lee, of Mount Radford. 

Martin, Rev. G., canon residentiary and Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Exeter, to Renira, 
only dof the late Vice-Admiral Bentinck. 

Newmann, Rev. J. S., vr. of Hockliffe, Bed- 
fordsh., to Anne, second d. of J.Fornby, Esq. 

North, Rev. I. W., M.A., of Trin.Coll. Camb., 
to Elizabeth Jenner, third d. of the late Rev. 
KE. Bouchier, r. of Bramfield, Herts. 

Penrose, Rev. J., Fell. of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, to Frances, third d. of J. Parrott, 
Esq., of Dundridge, Devon. 

Roberts, Rev. H., ¢. of Halstead, Essex, to 
Mary Elizabeth, d. of the Rev. J. Lewis, r. 
of Ingatestone and Rivenhall. 

Shedden, Rev. E. C., M.A., of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, to Mary, second d. of J. Hall, Esq., 
of Castleton. 

Spencer, Rev. C., of Raymond’s-terrace, 
Hunter’s-river, Sidney, to Susan, d. of Sir J. 
Dowling, Chief Justice. 

Talbot, Hon. and Rev. G., to Emily Sarah, 
second d. of H. Elwes, Esq., of Colesborne. 

Thompson, Rev. A., r. of Ashioy-cumn-Bunby, 
Lincolnshire, to Marianne Janetta, second d. 
of the late C. Rattray, M.D., of Daventry. 

Vawdrey, Rev. D., r. of Stepney, Middlesex, to 

Christian Ann, only d, of R. P. Hadfield, 

| Esq., of Winnington, Cheshire. 

| Watson, Rev. J., of Wellingborough, to 
Frances Maria, d. of the Rev. E. R. Theed, 

| r. of Fletton. 


—— 
anna 


Webster, Rev. S. King, to Maria, 3rd dau. of 


the late Rev. H. Randolph, r. of Leteombe 
| Bassett, Berks, 

| Williams, Rev. I., B.D., Fell.of Trin. Coll. Oxf. 
to Caroline, third d. of the late A. Cham- 
| _ pernowne, Esq., of Darlington. 

Wilson, Rev. J. P., Fell. of Magd. Coll,, to 
Mary, only d. of the iate Rev. J. Parkinson, 
D.D., r. of Brocklesby. 

Woolley, Rev. J., Head Master of the Here- 
ford Cathedral School, to Mary Margaret, 
eldest d. of Captain W. Turner, late of the 

| 3th Light Dragoons. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 







N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


ee 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen:— 
Rev. R. Bickerstaff, Vicar of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Salop. . 
Rev. W. A. Chapman, B.A., a piece of 


silver plate, by the parishioners of Lyth, ¢ 


Yorkshire, 

Rev. H. B. W. Churton, a tea service 
of plate, by the parishioners, on his re- 
signing the curacy of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford. 

Rev. G. Edmonds, B. A., late Vicar of 
Madeley, Shropshire, a handsome silver 
tea urn, by the parishioners, 

Rev. E. Edwards, Lecturer of King’s 


Lynn, a massive silver inkstand and 
ealver. 
Rev. W. Glaister, M.A., Vicar of 


Kirkby Fleesham, Yorkshire, an elegant 
silver salyer, by the parishioners, as a 
testimony of their respect and regard. 

Rev. W. Harrison, a purse of gold, by 
the parishioners of St. Swithin’s, Worces- 
ter, on bis retiring from the curacy. 

Rev. Gilmour Robinson, Incumbent of 
Sockholes, near Blackburn. 

Rev. W. Ramsden Smith, Curate of 
Trinity Church, St. Giles in the Fields, 
London. 

Rev. Hl. J. Stevenson, M.A., Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester, Honorary Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, and Curate of Shuttington and 
Seckiagton, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Earl of Guildford bas just made a 
present to Eton College of the bust of his 
uncle, the minister, Lord North. The 
bust is a recently executed copy by Behnes 
from the original by Bacon, and is con- 
sidered to be a far more splendid work of 
art than the original. This is the third 
bust of eminent and distinguished states- 
men which bas been presented to this an- 
cient seat of learning during the last few 
mooths, the Duke of Buckingham having 
presented to the college a bust of Lord 
Grenville; and Lord Holland, 
Charles Jumes Fox. Mr. Belnes is now 
employed by the college in executing a 
bust of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
which, when completed, will be placed in 
the college library. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
Crrstenton.——The restoration of the 
chancel of this church is nearly completed, 


one of 


The stone-work of the east and side wins 
dows is finished in a style most creditable 
to the taste and skill of Mr. Edlin, the 
architect, who has certainly done justice 
to the liberality of bis employers, the 
master and seniors of ‘l'rinity College. A 
poor’s rate of sixpence in the pound was 
granted for this parish on Thursday, the 
Zist of July. 

According to announcement, the charch 
of Great Chesterford was re-opened on 
Thursday evening, the 7th of July, on 
which oceasion the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don preached a most suitable sermon. 
The right rev. prelate adverted to the 
time that had elapsed since his lordship 
was incumbent of the said parish, and 
complimented the worthy vicar, Lord 
(. A. Hervey, upon his indefatigable ex- 
ertions in procuring church accommoda- 
tion, as well as upon the zeal and devo- 
tion of that worthy minister, After the 
sermon, a collection, which amounted to 
about 26/., was made in aid of the fund 
for the repair of the church, 


DERBYSHIRE, 


On Tuesday, June 2ist, the Venerable 
Walter Augustus Shirley, Archdeacon of 
Derby, held his visitation in the porish 
church of All Saints’, in Derby. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Philip 
Gell. The congregation was large, and 
the attendance of the clergy numerous. 

The Rev. T. Hill, Vicar of Chesterfield, 
has presented the sum of 50/. to the 
Church Missionary Society, as a thank- 
otfering for a gracious deliverance from 
danger during a thunder-storm in the 
night of the 29th of June, when the light- 
ning struck the vicarage house. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The munificent offer of 500/. has been 
made by J. B. Creswell, Esq., of New- 
court, to the committee of the Institution 
for the Blind, established in Exeter, in 
oid of an appropriate building, to be 
erected tor the purpose of the charity.— 
Fveter Post, 

A very interesting meeting was held at 
the Guildball, Barnstaple, on Thursday, 
the I4th of July, after the consecra- 
tion of the new chapel at Harracott, to 
make arrangements in aid of the new 
church proposed to be built in that parish, 
towards which desirable object the Rey, 
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J.J, Seott had so muniticently contributed, 
Phe presence of the Lord Bishop of this 
diocese gave sanction to the object in 
view, and materially aided the cause. 
The mayor presided ; and the Rev. Henry 
Luxmoore, vicar of the parish, baving 
moved a resolution, affirming the want of 
sufficient accommodation in the parish 
church, and the opinion of the meeting 
that the liberal offer of Mr. Scott should 
be accepted, the Bishop of Exeter in an 
admirable speech supported the resolution, 
The Right Rev. Prelate took occasion to 
observe that he was struck with the pain- 
ful appearance which the interior of Barn- 
pape: church presented; that it was now 

a place of worship only for the renters of 
pews, and that the poor were practically 
excluded. 

“ Did they,” said his lordship, “ imagine 
that it was honest thus to rob the poor of 
this their first and highest privilege? Ile 
assured every one whom he addressed, 
who was the owner of an appropriated 
pew in that church, that while it con- 
tinued as it was, sbut against the poor, 
he was guilty of robbery ; that be bad no 
more right to bis appropriated pew while 
the poor were without accommodation, 
than the poor had to claim and seize upon 
his own proper wealth,” 

His lordship’s appeal was worthily 
seconded ; and subscriptions amounting to 
above 1100/. of the 20001. required, have 
been already announced. ‘The cause is 
one that does lasting honour to those who 
have been its promoters.— FE reter Gatette. 

Exerer.—Tbe Lord Bishop of Exeter 
held bis triennial visitation in the cathe- 
dral church of the diocese on the 20th of 
June last. The attendance of the clergy 
was very numerous; and a large and re- 
spectable congregation of laity testified 
by their presence the interest they felt on 
this important occasion. A very appro- 
priate exhortation was delivered from the 
pulpit by the Rev. R. W. Barnes. At 
the conclusion of divine service, the Right 
Kev. Prelate took his station at the altar, 
followed by the clergy present, and with 
impressive earnestness delivered his 
charge, which, like bis lordship’s previous 
charges, was full of important matter, 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Cuarn.—Chillington Church (built 800 
vears ago), was, on Sunday week, re- 
opened, after a complete restoration and 
repair, 

ESSEX. 

Soutuenn.—The episcopal chapel de- 
dicated and called by the name of St. John 
the Baptist, was consecrated on Friday, 
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the 24th of June, by the Lord Rishop of 

London. The chapel contains sittings for 

500 persons, and cost 2000/, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The collections at the churches in Chel- 
tenbam, in bebalf of the distressed poor, 
amounted to 5941. 15s, 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Bris- 
tol will bold visitations in the northern 
part of Wiltshire, on July 27th; at Crick- 
lade, 28th; Malmesbury, and at Chippen- 
ham, on the 29th, 


HAMPSHIRE, 

Wincoester Diocesan Cuvuren Buitp- 
ING Assoctation.—At a special meeting 
held on the 14th June, the following grants 
were made—50/, in addition to former 
grants, to the new church in the parish of 
Cobham; 150/. towards the purchase of a 
huilding for a chapel in the hamlet of Ro- 
binhood, in the parish of Ham; 6001. to- 
wards the erection of a new church inthe 
parish of Reigate; 75/. in addition to a 
former grant, to Woking ; and 2001, for a 
chapel of ease in the parish of Epsom, 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Lord Bishop of this diocese has 
lately confirmed 6459 young persons, 

OPENING 01 LLANGARRON Cnunen AND 
OnrGcan,—The arrangements for the open- 
ing of this church and organ having been 
completed, and the 22nd of June selected 
for the purpose, a large assemblage of the 
clergy, gentry, and other inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood took place, notwith. 
standing the fickle appearance of the wea- 
ther in the earlier part of the day. The 
whole formed a most animating scene. The 
church repaired, enlarged, and improved, 
and beautifully decorated for the occasion 
with flowers, the solemnities of public 
worship and thanksgiving, the great pro- 
portion of free sittings, amounting to about 
200, provided for an increasing popula- 
tion, impressed every beart, and bright- 
ened every eye, One only regret was ex- 
perienced, that he who first conceived and 
promoted the pious purpose was now no 
more. Much of the architectural effect 
of the building, which was greatly and de- 
servediy admired, is due to a gentleman 
whose well-known taste has been already 
exercised advantageously upon several sa- 
cred edifices in the diocese. Morning 
and evening sermons were preached by 
the lord bishop of the diocese, and the 
vicar, the Rev. Canon Morgan ; their able 
and excellent efforts produced from the 
public generosity a sum amounting to be- 
tween 60l. and 701, upwards of 50l. of 
which were collected in the morning. The 
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Rural Dean, the Rev. W. J. Thornton, 

kindly assisted in the satis prayers, 
‘The services of the Ross Choir were most 
effective. ‘The example of liberal bospi- 
tality displayed at Langstone Court was 
accompanied by otbers in all parts of the 
parish; friends and neighbours met to 
congratulate each other upon the support 
which the attempt bad received, and the 
noble end that it bad in view, Such days are 
worthy to be bad in remembrance ; and it 
is peculiarly graceful and appropriate that 
an undertaking which is designed to pro- 
mote the glory of God and the benefit of 
souls, should be attended with mutual de- 
monstrations of good will towards men. 


KENT. 

Divine service was performed on Sun- 
day, the 17th of July, for the first time, 
in her Majesty’s Dockvard, Woolwich, by 
the Kev. James Campbell Connolly, chap- 
lain of the William and Mary vac ‘bt, and 
was attended by the officers of the various 
vessels in Her Majesty's service at present 
in the harbour bere, by almost all the head 
officers of the doc kyard, and persons con- 
nected with that extensive establishment, 
and the crews of the vessels on the Wool- 
wich station, and the whole of the officers 
and men of the royal marines off duty. 
The number of persons present was up- 
wards of 700, and there appeared to be 
ample accommodation in the large and spa- 
cious room of the new engine store-bouse, 
temporarily fitted up for the occasion, for 
300 more. 

Doven.—Happily for the peace and 
good government of the church, as well as 
for the interests of religion, instances are 
rare of incumbents being elected by pub- 
he voice. A fierce contest bas just taken 
place for the incumbency of St. Mary’s 
Church, at Dover, which terminated on 
Tuesday, the 2lst, in favour of the Rev. 
Jobn Puckle, M.A,.who has been officiat- 
ing as curate there for four or five years. 
The total number of voters who polled 
was 1290; and we are told that for some 
months the town bas been kept in a state 
of painful excitement by the continued 
canvassing going on by 351 candidates, 
The poll at its close stood thus ;:— 

The Rev. Jobn Puckle. . 737 
The Rev. W, Seaton (of Bristol) 550 
Majority for Mr. Puckle 187 
Three voters were polled for other clergy- 
men, and 27 of the candidates were totally 
unsupported. 


LANCASHIRE. 


We feel much pleasure in announcing 
another act of Christian liberality on the 
part of the Premier, in addition to the 
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many similar instances of generosity for 
which he is so justly eminent. That 
which we at present allude to is the dona- 
tion of 100/. to the funds for the erection 
of Trinity church in this town,— Blackburn 
Standard, 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Chester hus recently consecrated four 
churches in Manchester and Salford, 
three of which are only just completed. 
The first consecrated was— 

St. Matrutas’ Cuuren, which bas been 
erected by the Ten Churches Association, 
and is situated in Broughton Road, near 
the bridge which crosses the Irwell. The 
building, though wanting the advantage 
of a stone exterior, and adorned with pin- 
nacles instead of a tower, is admired for 
its simplicity and general conformity with 
the good old style of Anglican church 
architecture. It is calculated to afford 
accommodation for about 1100 persons, 
and one-balf of the sittings are free and 
unappropriated, The foundation stone 
was laid on Monday, the 6th of September 
last, by Wm, Slater, Esq., of Broughton, 

The consecration took place on Monday 
morning, 27th of June. The prayers were 

read by the Rev. Robert Frost, incumbent 
of the church, and the Rev. Edward 
Birch, The lord bishop afterwards 
preached an appropriate sermon from the 
text, ‘‘ Blessed is the man to whom the 
Lord imputeth not iniquity.” — Psalm 
xxxil. 2, A selection of bymns suitable 
to the occasion were sung in the course of 
the service, and a collection was made at 
the close. 

Si. Bartuotomew's Cuurcnu.—Another 
of the * Ten Churches,” and the cone first 
begun, was consecrated on Monday after- 
noon, the service commencing at tbree 
o'clock. Ibis church is situated near the 
Intantry Barracks, Regent-road, Salford, a 
beautiful site, pleasantly retired from the 
highway, and commanding an extensive 
prospect. The land was munificently 
given forthe purpose by Wilbrabam Eger- 
ton, Esq., together with 450/. towards the 
building. The structure entirely of stone, 
is from a design by Mr. Cuffley, of the 
firm of Starkey and Cuffley, architects, of 
this town—is in the old Norman style of 
architecture—and presents a striking and 
interesting object from every point of the 
landscape. The church has been erected 
at a cost of about 3000/. and its accommo- 
dation will be about 1100, The foundation 
stone was laid on the South of August last, 
by Wilbraham mer. Esq. The incum- 
bent is the Rev. J. Moore. There was a 
very numerous fa respectable congrega- 
tion to witness the consecration, Prayers 
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were read by the Rev. Hugh Stowell ; 
after which, the Lord Bishop of Chester 
preached from the following text :-—** Now 
the God of hope fill you with all joy aud 
peace in believing, that ye may abound in 
hope, through the power of the Holy 
Ghost.”’—Romans, xv. 13. 

Sr. Jupe’s Cauncn was consecrated on 
Tuesday morning, at balf-past ten. The 
church is situate in Canal-street, It is 
not a new edifice, but was purchased about 
three years ago by the Manchester and 
Eccles Church Building Society, and bas 
been used under a licence ever since as a 
place of religious worship, Prayers were 
read by the Rev. P. J. O'Leary, The 
Lord Bishop, after consecrating the 
church, preached an excellent sermon from 
the text, Galatians, 11. 25, 

Sr. Simon anv Sr. Jupe’s Cuuren.— 
The first of the churches erected by the 
Manchester and Eccles Church Building 
Society, was consecrated on Tuesday after- 
noon. The church is situate in Granby- 
row, nearly opposite the national school. 
I he external dimensions are 70 feet by 44 
feet, and the interior affords accommoda- 
tion for upwards of 800 persons, one-balt 
of the sittings being free, ‘The service 
commenced at three o'clock. ‘The prayers 
by the Rev. Mr. Smitb, incumbent of the 
church ; and after the ceremony of con- 
secration was concluded, the Lord Bishop 
preached from 1 Samuel, chap. ii., verse 30, 

‘The anniversary of the national schools 
connected with the established church in 
Liverpool, took place on Thursday, the 
23rd of June, and, as on former occasions, 
it furnished a very bigh degree of gratifica- 
tion to the supporters of a sound religious 
education, ‘The children assembled at 
an early hour in the morning at their 
several schools; and being marshalled 
into little processions there, they pro- 
ceeded to the yard of the Bluecoat School, 
which was the point of concentration, 
From thence they formed one vast line, at 
the head of which marched the children 
of the Bluecoat School, and preceded 
by the Rev. Jonathan Brooks, the Kev, 
Thomas Moss, the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, 
and a great number of the clergy, they 
proceeded along Charch-street, Lord- 
street, and Castle-street, to the Town- 
hall and the Exchange. At the Town- 
hall the procession was joined by Jobn 


Shaw Leigh, Esq., Mayor, the officers of 


the corporation, and several members of 
the town council; and returning by the 
same route, they proceeded to St. Peter's 
Church, where it bad been previously 
announced that the Right Rev. C. H. 
Terrott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh, 
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would preach the annual sermon. Divine 
service commenced a few minutes past 
eleven o'clock by the children singing the 
100th Psalm. Prayers were then read 
by the Rev. Jonathan Brooks, and the 
“chants,” as well as the bymn before 
and after the sermon, were sung by the 
children. The Right Rev. Dr, ‘Terrott 
preached on 2 Tim. iii, 14, 15. 

The collection at the doors amounted to 
74/. Os. Gd. ‘The number of children now 
in the several schools which walked in the 
procession is 11,857, There is an in- 
crease this year, over last, of 1100 chil- 
dren. 

Cuunrcn Epvucation Socirry ron Ire- 
LaNnp.—At the anniversary meeting of 
the Liverpool members and friends of this 
society, recently held at that town, it was 
stated that there were in connexion with 
it, 1219 schools, in which no fewer than 
70,000 children were receiving instruc- 
tion, of whom 22,000 were those of 
Roman Catholics, During the three years 
the society bad been in existence, they 
had raised funds to the amount of 19,0801, 
from their own resources, and they now 
came to ask the aid of England to enable 
them to open schools to receive those 
children who were craving at their hands 
the food they required. Two sermons, 
in aid of the funds of the society, were 
preached on Sunday, by the Rev. Dr. 
O’sullivan.— Liverpool Standard, 

The foundation stone of the intended 
new church at Sausthorpe, near Spilsby, 
was laid on Thursday, June 9th, by the 
Rev. F. Swan, B.D., prebendary of Lin- 
coln, and rector of the parish. The cere- 
mony was attended by a number of clergy- 
men, several families of distinction, and « 
large concourse of persons resident in the 
neighbourhood, 


MIDDLESEX, 


Sioxe Newixo1oxn.— A’ church-rate 
has been carried St. Mary's parish by 
184 against 104, 

A long and interesting letter has been 
received by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts from 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, bearing date 
April 14, 1842, in which his lordship 
speaks most satisfactorily of the progress 
of Christianity in that vast country, His 
lordship also bears testimony to the un- 
tiring zeal and activity of the clergy of bis 
diocese. 

On Tuesday, July 19, another of the 
ten churches to be built in eee ee 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
London, in the presence of a numerous and 
respectable congregation. This ehurch, 
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which makes the fourth, is situate in 
Bisbop Bonner’s fields, near the Old F ord- 
read, 18 @ neat structure, with a spire 
similar to that of All Soul’s, Marylebone, 
and is dedicated to St. James-the-Less. 

A very beautiful] stained glass window 
has just been put in over the altar of West 
Hackoey chureb, the centre of which is a 
copy of the celebrated altar-piece at Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford—Cbrist bearing 
his cross—finely coloured from the original 

icture; and on either side stand out in 
vold relief the figures of St, Peter and St. 
Paul, in niches, which havea very striking 
effect, the metal work being so arranged as 
to have the appearance of one sheet of 
glass. The subjects, which are somewhat 
above the size of life, are beautifully drawn 
and coloured, and reflect much credit upon 
Mr. Holder, the artist, of Gray’s lun- 
road, The subjects were selected by the 
excellent taste and judgment of the Rev. 
Mr, Birch, the rector, and at whose sole 
expense the whole has been completed, 

A letter from his excellency the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, addressed to Sir Thomas 
Baring, Bart., president, coutains another 
graulying proof of the very condescending 
and kind manner in which bis Majesty the 
King of Prussia is pleased to regard the 
lubours of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews, The chevalier 
says—‘ His majesty, in consideration of 
the increasing usefulness of the society, is 
desirous of becoming a subscriber to the 
same, Iam therefore ordered to transmit 
to you, as his majesty’s donation for the 
present vear, the sum of 100J. sterling, for 
which amount I take the liberty of en- 
closing to you a draft upon the bank of his 
majesty’s consul-general, Mr. Hebeler. 
From the ist of April, 1843, an annual 
subscription of 25/. sterling will be paid to 
his majesty’s name to the weasurer of the 
society.” 

In reply to Mr. Hawes, on Wednesday, 
July 17, Sir R, Peel said, “that the pressure 
of other business bad prevented the govern- 
ment from giving altention to the question 
of church extension, as to other important 
subjects, The government, therefore, 
would not during the present session pro- 
pose any grant for church extension.” 

Ata meeting of the subscribers to the 
Philanthropic Society, on 8th July, it was 
stated by the report, that during the last 
vear, 12 sons of convicts, 21 daughters of 
convicts, and 33 criminal boys, had been 
received by the society, and above 140 
children are now under its care, The in- 
come ot the society for the past year was 


S5v25. 19s., and the funded property was 
about 17,0007, 
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Commutation or Tirnes.—The follow- 
ing is an account of the total amount of 
rent-charges, under all agreements and 
awards for the commutation of tithes in 
the six western counties, which bave been 
confirmed by the Tithe Commissioners, up 
to the Ist of January, 1840, taken from a 
parliamentary return :— 


Voluntary Compulsory 
agreements, awards, 
£ SS ee i” & 
Dorset... 53,164 4 9... 8,658 O 0O 
Somerset 106,871 1 4...2%,133 16 34 
Wilts ... 79,814 10 32..19,305 4 6 
Hants... 87,525 13 1,,..24,792 17 6 
Devon... 86,009 10 8.,.40,764 19 8 


Cornwall 45,484 15 4...56,146 15 10 


Her Majesty bas been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, constituting and ap- 
pointing George Graham, Esq., Registrar- 
General of Births Deaths, and Marriages 
in England, in the room of Thomas Lister, 
Esq., deceased.— Garette. 

Two new bishoprics are about to be 
formed by the committee appointed for 
that purpose—viz., one in New Bruns- 
wick, which, with a population of 156,000, 
will have an endowment of 12001. per 
annum ; and another in South Australia, 
with 10001, per annutn. 

The foundation stone of a large infant 
school for the district parish of St. Mary, 
Haggersten, was laid by the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor, on Monday last, in the 
presence of a very numerous and deeply 
interested body of spectators, ‘The inde- 
fatigable exertions, in the cause of educa- 
tion and of the church, which have been 
made in the above parish since the ap- 
pointment of the present incumbent, the 
Rev. P. B. Gilbert, renders this the 
second large school which bas been raised 
there within a very short space of time ; 
and which, when completed, will, in con- 
junction with the national schools already 
existing, enable six hundred children to be 
in the daily advantage of a sound re- 
ligious education, Not five years back, 
there were no children educated by the 
church in this densely populated district. 
The contrast between the state of things 
then and now existing, is in every way 
most striking ; and Haggerston is one of 
the places which afiord evidences of what 
in a very short time, may be done even 
among the poorest for the increase and 
strength of our venerable establishment. 

The Bishop of London consecrated the 
church of St. Thomas, situate in Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, on the morn- 
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ing of the 13th of July. After the conse- 
cration, bis lordship delivered a most im- 
pressive sermon from the 9th chapter of 
St. Matthew, 27th and 28th verses, to a 
highly respectable congregation, in aid 
of the building fund. The collection 
amounted to 106/. The church is built 
on a site of ground presented by the 
Bishop of Chichester, who was present ; 
it is a remarkably neat edifice, built in the 
Gothic style, capable of affording accom- 
modation for about one thousand persons, 
and erected at a cost of S6U0l.; the whole 
of which bas been raised with the excep. 
tion of 6801, The pews in the body of the 
church, and the oak carvings of the screen, 
formerly belonged to the Temple Church. 

During the present century the ancient 
office of rural dean bas been revived in 
eighteen English dioceses, with incalcu- 
lable advantage to the repairs of the an- 
cient parish churches. 

The dean and chapter of Westminster 
have appointed Mr, Owen, the high con- 
stable of Westminster, superintendent 
over the vergers, and those appointed to 
shew the tombs in the abbey. 

Re-opentno or Limenovuse Cuurcn.— 
On Sunday, July 12th, this beautiful place 
of divine worship, which bas been closed 
for six months for the purpose of under- 
going a thorough repair, was re-opened for 
the performance of divine service, During 
the time it has been closed the whole of the 
interior bas been cleansed and beautified, 
In this parish, previous to the repairs 
being entered into, a most determined con- 
test was carried on between the churchmen 
and the dissenters, with reference to them, 
which was ultimately set at rest by a 
church-rate being carried, of sixpence in 
the pound, for defraying the repairs. 

Tne Loxpon Diocesay Boanp or Epvu- 
carion.—On Tuesday, 12th July, the an- 
nual general meeting of the friends aud 
subscribers to this excellent undertaking, 
took place at the rooms of the association, 
No. 79, Pall-mall—the Lord Bishop of 
London, presiding. ‘The object of the 
meeting was to receive the annual report. 
and to elect officers for the year ensuing. 

sesides the Rev. Prelate, there were pre- 
sent the Bishop of Norwich, Lord Rad- 
siock, Sir Henry Halford, Bart., and the 
tevs, Sir H. Dukinfield, Dr. Spry, Dr, 
Saxby Penfold, Dr, Russell, the Dean of 
Chichester, Dr. Burgess, &c, The right 
rev. diocesan having opened the business 
of the meeting, the Rev. F, Cooke read 
the report, from which it appeared that 
during the past year, the committee had 
appointed an inspector to visit those 
schools, in union with the board and the 
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National Society, who had been received in 
the most kind manner throughout the 
diocese. From his report it appeared that 
the benefits of the system were already 
being felt, and that the number of schools 
were daily increasing. Schools had been 
established in Duke-street, Manchester. 
square; Islington; and Mile-end; under the 
superintendence of the clergy, where the 
children of the middle classes, in addition 
to the principles of Christianity being 
taught them, received a sound commercial 
education, The central school in Rose- 
street, Sobo, bad now 100 pupils, but it was 
a source of regret that, owing to the in- 
adequacy of the funds, the Board had been 
compelled to raise the terms for pupils from 
5l, to Gi. per annum, In order to assist the 
funds, the bishop of the diocese had caused 
a circular to be issued, and through it the 
sum of 4701. was collected, of which sum 
the Queen Dowager subscribed 50/. Not- 
withstanding this sum, after paying va- 
rious expenses, but a very sinall balance 
would remain at the discretion of the 
board. The report, after alluding to the 
establisubment of a National School, for 
the training of masters, concluded by 
stating that the amount of subscriptions 
received on account of the National So- 
ciety’s fund was 805/, 17s. 11d., including 
a grant from the board of S52l. 10s, Id., 
and on account of the Diocesan Board of 
Education the receipts, including the ba- 
lance last year of 481/. 2s, id., amounted 
to 9971. 7s, 7d.; and the expenditure to 
the same amount, including grants to the 
amount of 322/, 7s. 6d. Lord Radstock 
move! the adoption of the report, which 
was seconded by the Rev, Dr. Russell, 
and carried unanimously, Several rev, 
gentlemen having addressed the meeting, 
a vote of thanks was given to the right 
rev. chairman, Io returning thanks, his 
lordship made some pertinent remarks, to 
the effect that had the government in for- 
mer times directed their attention to the 
education of the poor, there would be no 
occasion for the present immense and ex- 
pensive police. This was the opinion of 
the Rev. Mr. Eden, who bad been in- 
specting the schools in Essex, and in 
which he (the rev. prelate) entirely coin- 
cided. The vote of thanks being carried, 
the meeting broke up. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The chief stone of the new north aisle 
of St. Peter’s Church, Steeple Aston, was 
laid on Wednesday, the 29th of June, St. 
Peter's day, at seven o'clock, p.m, The 
service commenced by the choir singing 
the 100th Psalm, O. V., ‘* All people that 
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on earth do dwell.” The stone, containing 
coins and medals of the present reign, 
having been lwid by Mr. Follett, the head 
mason, appropriate prayers were recited 
by the Rev. J. Burrows, B.D., the rector. 
The service concluded with Psalm cxxvii., 
N. V., verses 1,2, 3, and doxologv, “ We 
build with fruitless cost unless.” There 
wos a large attendance to witness the in- 
teresting ceremony. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Barn.—At a vestry held at Trinity 
Church on the 25rd of June, a church-rate 
was granted with only one dissentient 
voice, 

Barn ann Wetts.—The visitation of 
the Venerable the Archdeacon of Bath for 
this deanery, was beld at the abbey church 
on June the ist; the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. Blayds, from 
2 Cor. v. 20, There was a full attendance 
of the clergy. 

Taunton.—On Saturday, the 18th of 
June, the Lord Bishop of Exeter conse- 
erated Trinity Church in this town. It 
contains seats for above 1100 persons—is 
situated near a dense and poor popula- 
tion; and is distant nearly balf a mile 
from the parish church, which contains 
less than 1500 sittings, and being hitherto 
the only church accommodation for a 
population of between 8000 and 9000. 
The patronage is vested in the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and bis succes- 
sors, for ever; the endowment fund is 
vested in the governors of Queen Anne’s 
bounty ; the repair fund is vested in the 
funds in the names of four trustees; and 
half the seats in the church are free and 
unappropriate for ever. 

SUFFOLK. 

The first stone of a new church was laid 
on the 30th of June, at Woodbridge, by 
George Thomas, Esq., with great cere- 
mony. A very grand procession, includ- 
ing about 300 freemasons with their 
“mystical” paraphernalia, assembled on 
the Market bill, and marched 
( hurch-street to Presclose, the site of the 
intended erection. After the ceremony a 
substantial repast was provided at the 
Ball Inn. The sum of 217/. was added to 
the funds, 


down 


SURREY. 

Camurrwett New Cuvacu.—All the 
difficulties which bave prevented the erec- 
tion of a new church on the site of the old 
edifice destroyed by fire, in February 1841, 
being now removed, after repeated dis- 
cussions in the parish for a period of eigh- 
teen months, the new church will soon be 
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raised on the spot where the ancient one 
stood. A number of men are now em- 
ployed in removing the coffins witbin the 
required site to another place of sepul- 
ture, in order that a proper foundation 
may be formed. 

On Monday, the 20tb of June, the new 
church of St. Jobn the Evangelist, at 
Blindley Heath, in the parish of Godstone, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. There is a population of 
300 persons in the vicinity of this new 
church, and distant upwards of two miles 
from the nearest church. A district has 
been assigned comprising the outlying 
portion of four adjoining parishes. After 
the services of the day, a collection was 
made which, exclusive of a donation of 50/. 
from the Bishop, exceeded 804. 

Wexinc. — On June 24th, the new 
church, ‘*dedicated and called by the 
name of St. Jobn the Baptist,’ was con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. The collection at the offertory 
amounted to upwards of 604, The sum of 
500/., towards an endowment, bas been 
contributed by a lady. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Nunearon.—Tbe new church at Attle- 
borough, in this parish, is nearly com- 
pleted, and bas received a great addition 
by the presentation of three beautifully 
painted windows for the east end, the gift 
of the lady of C. H. Bracebridge, Esq., of 
Atberstone Hall. 


WILTSHIRE, 

The Earl of Pembroke bas recently given 
the munificent donation of 200/. in aid to 
the fund for defraying the expense of re- 
building Swallow Cliffe church, Wilts. 
The noble earl bas also subscribed 200/, 
for enlarging and repairing the church at 
Barford-St.- Martin, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Worcester. —The Bishop of Worcester 
commenced his confirmation tour through 
the diocese on Monday, July 4, on which 
day he beld a confirmation in and for this 
city, and on the following day for the 
neighbouring parishes. ‘To-day bis lord- 
ship proceeds to Malvern; from thence, 
on successive days, to Upton and Droit. 
wich ; and the subsequent four weeks will 
be occupied in the remainder of the dio. 
cese. We bave no doubt that thousands 
of the rising generation will avail tbhem- 
selves of this opportunity of laying claim 
to the privileges of our Christian national 
church. We quote the following interest- 
ing paragraph, in connexion with this 
subject, from a contemporary :—‘‘ A poor 
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girl, aged 15, who applied to one of our 
parochial clergy to be admitted as a candi- 
date for confirmation, in reply to the in- 
quiry what she thought she was going to 
do, said, ‘ To give myself wholly to God, 
to serve him through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, by the grace of the Holy Spirit.’ 
In these times of social and other isms, it 
is gratifying to hear a poor man’s child 
thus express herself."—Worcester Guar- 
dian. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The annual meeting of the Leeds Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Chris. 
tian Knowledge was held on the evening 
of July the 4th, in the Music Hall, Albion- 
street. The attendance was very nume- 
rous, and highly respectable. The Rev. 
Dr. Hook was called to the chair. The 
report was read by the Rev. Jas. Fawcett, 
M.A., from which it appeared that the re- 
ceipts of the Leeds Committee amounted 
to 9651, 8s. 8d., their expenditure to 
1082/, 19s, 2d., being a balance due to the 
treasurer of 117/. 10s. 6d. A sum of about 
1501, however, was stated to be due to the 
Committee for books. ‘The issue of the 
Leeds Committee in Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer-Books, and Tracts was 47,676. 
The report was adopted, and the meeting 
was addressed in lengthy and eloquent 
speeches by the Chairman, the Rev, Dr. 
Scoreby, the Rev. G. Hill, the Rev. J. 
Urquhart, the Rev. W. H. Teale, Dr. 
Hopper, and other gentlemen. 

On July the &th, the foundation stone of 
a new church at Farsley, in the parish of 
Calverley, was laid by the Rev. S. Red- 
bead, vicar of Calverley, in the presence 
of a large assemblage of persons, including 
many of the clergy and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. 

Within the last few weeks, several of 
the members belonging to one of the dis- 
senting places of worship in Barnsley have 
renounced their principles in favour of the 
established religion, and are now regular 
attenders at St. George's church, in that 
place. Amongst the above named is a 
local preacher. We are happy to say that 
the church congregations are rapidly in- 
creasing.— Leeds Conservative. 


Braprorp. —Sunday, June the 19th, 
was the first Sabbath after the newly-ap. 
pointed churchwardens of this parish bad 
been duly admitted into office, Mr. Jobn 
Bower being the vicar’s warden, and Mr. 
Jobn Dale, a dissenter, the warden chosen 
by the vestry. The first effect of the 
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change of officers was the cessation of the 
parish church bells, the wardens having 
no funds in hand to pay the ringers. Mr, 
Dale proposed to collect the voluntar 

contributions of his dissenting friends, if 
Mr. Bower would do the lke amongst 
churchmen, but he declined, as he was 
desirous of performing the duties of his 
office according to the strict letter of the 
law. And so the matter stands at pre- 
sent; Mr. Dale persisting in his eteani 
to join in asking the parishioners for a 
rate. But, of course, Mr. Dale con- 
scientiously swore that he would perform 
the duties of his office, one of which is the 
making a rate. Conscience !!—Leeds In- 
telligencer. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon intends to 
hold a confirmation at Bradford in the 
course of October next, 

Ricuaonp.—Tbe Venerable Archdeacon 
Hleadlam lately held a visitation in the 
parish church of Richmond ; prayers were 
read by the Rev, R. Meek, M.A., and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. R. 
Reade, M.A, rector of Romaldkirk, from 
the 122nd Psalm, verses 6,7, 8, and 9. 
The venerable archdeacon then delivered 
bis charge to the clergy. 

Rireon.—On Tuesday, June 28, the 
venerable Dr. Headlam, Archdeacon of 
Richmond, beld a visitation of the clergy 
and churchwardens of the deaneries of 
Ripon and Boroughbridge, in the cathe- 
dral at Ripon. Divine service com- 
menced at eleven o'clock. After the 
prayers were ended, an appropriate sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. W. White- 
side, minister of Trinity chureb, Ripon, 
from Acts, xx. 28. The archdeacon then 
delivered a lengthened charge on the 
duties of the clergy, and exhorted them to 
keep diligently to the doctrines and for- 
mularies of the church as settled at the 
Reformation, and equally to avoid the ex- 
tremes of Romanism and low church prin- 
ciples, and proceed in the middle path, 
wherein the peace and safety of the 
church consist. Dr. Headlam proceeded 
to Hawes on Thursday, on which day the 
visitation was held there for parishes in 
the north-west part of the archdeaconry. 

The vicar of Keighley bas just issued a 
printed address, in which he signifies his 
willingness ‘' freely and cheerfully” to re- 
mit Easter dues in the case of those who 
are too poor to pay; but in other cases, 
‘as be will not prejadice the interests of 
his successors,” be feels bound to enforce 
them.— Leeds Mercury. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ir is difficult to answer such questions as “ E.” asks witbout knowing the extent of the 
inquirer's information. If England bas a national church, of course the church of Rome, 
in England, maintaining Roman rites and peculiarities, is in a state of schism. This 
schism appears to bave taken place about 1570. See Collier, II. 607. Whenthe 
Romanists began to desert the English churches and set up conventicles. The argu- 
ment that “ itis wrong to leave the church, baving been admitted and brought up in 
her communion,” bas no such reaction as be supposes ; one child may have been broug!t 
up in aden of thieves, another in a charitable institution, ‘ E.” would not think the 
arguments by which he would dissuade the latter from running away, would, under all 
possible circumstances, be cogent on the former. As soon as a child can understand 
what it is to bold the apostolic doctrine and discipline as transmitted orderly to She 
present generation of Englishmen, be may be taught what is the church. The diffi- 
culties of that definition will not be got rid of by adopting another. | 


The Editor hesitates to publish the suggestion of “ H.” because it appears to him to be 
too indefinite to be of any practical use. Whether the clergy should take any step in 
such a matter; and, if they should, what that step ought to be, are points which should 


be very maturely considered before any attempt is made to excite them by general state- 
ments that something should be done. 


Has ‘* Pilgrim” laid aside his harp altogether, or “ gone to a distant shore’? It is 
hoped not, 


A letter from a much-valued correspondent, notwithstanding the extraordinary dis- 
closure it contains, is excluded by a principle on which this Magazine is conducted, to 
abstain from all criticism on the charges of bishops. The most admirable are therefore 
never praised ; the most discreditable never censured. ‘This rule, of course, does not 
extend to sermons and books ;—the grounds for such a distinction are obvious. 


Will “ W. A, HH.” state bow a letter may be addressed to him? 


The letter of an English Presbyter is respectfully declined. Protests do no good 
where the protesting parties are powerless, and often do more barm than patient 
acquiescence, ‘‘ Presbyter’’ is mistaken in one point—viz., the supposed permission 
to employ any other than the English form of ordination. 


“A. B.C." is received, and next month his inquiries shall be answered. “ 4i:Ao¢"’ 
shall alao be noticed, 


Received :—T. V. P.—A letter without a signature—A. H.—Calebs—Oxoniensis— 


J. HW. S.—X. Z.—Asaph: the writer of the article conceives “ lolbardus” a mere 
misprint for ** Lolbardus,” 


“FE. G. B.” entertains correct views of discretionary duty, but bis note scarcely alters 
the present state of the controversy. 


The judgment in the case of Martin », Escott will be given next month, and also the 


Map of the Diocese of Exeter, which the proprietor had hoped to have issued in the 
present Number. 


Ennata.—In the last Number, p. 63, fer “study,” read “ steady ;” p. 48, for “ Old 
Lord L.,” read “Vid. Lord L.” In the Preferments, ‘‘The Rev. Richard Keats 


Walter, to the rectory of Rochbeare, Devon,” read for Rochbeare, “ Parkham, ‘near 
Bideford, on his own petition.” 


The correction of a mistaken reference, sent by a valued correspondent, bas un- 
fortunately been mislaid, 
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